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The  Bowed  Head  After  the  Battle, 


C.  8.  BATT1.BBHIP  TEXAS,  OFF  SANTIAGO, 
Ji;i,T  8,  1898. 


Loud  cheers  rent  the  air,  and  huzzas  from  the  men 
Who  were  shelling  the  enemy’s  squadron, 

As  they  saw  Almirante  Oquendo  in  dames. 

Her  flag  trailing  down  in  confusion. 

They  had  cared  naught  for  danger,  but  true  to  their  post 
Had  heeded  their  captain’s  each  signal. 

Their  nerves  wrought  of  iron,  their  muscles  of  steel, 

Each  eye  with  the  ken  of  an  eagle. 

Oh,  brave  was  the  captain  and  brave  were  the  crew. 

And  God  in  the  front  of  the  battle ;  ’ 

Each  shell  that  exploded  and  bullet  that  flew 
Had  wrought  out  His  purpose  eternal ! 

Good  cause  they  to  cheer!  the  spoiler  was  spoiled. 

The  foe  ignominious  lying; 

When  lo !  through  the  din  rose  the  captain’s  firm  voice — 
Cheer  not!  see  the  poor  fellows  dying!” 

Christ-like  was  the  spirit  of  that  leader  bold, 

Blending  justice  with  tender  compassion; 

He  thought  of  the  foe  as  of  men,  and  it  checked 
In  his  heart  every  thought  of  elation. 

Then  baring  his  head,  the  captain  pronounced— 

My  creed,  faith  in  God  the  Eternal ! 

Lift  your  hearts,  gallant  boys,  in  thanksgiving  and  piaise 
To’^Him  who  has  guided  the  battle!” 

’Twas  a  sight  for  the  angels,  for  angels  and  men. 

Let  history  tell  the  grand  story 
To  those  who  shall  follow  in  ages  to  come 
And  read- of  our  victory  and  glory. 

In  the  flush  of  the  day  let  us  never  grow  proud. 

Nor  harden  our  hearts  to  the  fallen; 

Where  we  plant  our  dear  flag  let  us  lift  up  the  Cross, 

Which  to  Right  has  the  victory  given. 

Josephine  C.  Goodale. 
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A  Scitool  for  Bovo—Preparet  for  CnUepe  or  Butinem—A 
Chrutian  Home  and  SehooL 

Thia  Academy,  founded  In  186S,  la  beautifully  aituated,  with 
large  and  beautiful  ground,  and  buildlnga,  fine  gymnaalum, 
ateam  beating,  and  erery  turroundlng  refined,  healthful  and 
happy.  For  terms,  oourae  of  atudy,  referenoea,  etc.,  wly  to 

PHfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M  ,  PrlnclpaL 
Fall  Term  begins  September  It. 

“No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  61at  year.  Both  seaea.  A  well- 
endowed  Preparatory  School  of  high  grade,  under  religious 
oontroL  Low  rates.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rir.  JOHN  a  SHARPE.  A.M..  ft^pal,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boyst 

Home  Departau 
Jamrb  E  Pa 


College  Preparation. 
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BRIDGETON, 
NEW  JERSEY. 
Home  and  ColIegej>reparatory  School  for  Girls.  Certificate 
admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLBN  Maxwcll,  Principal. 
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Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Fifth  Aotnn*  and  Woodlmmtl  deed,  Pltteburgh,  E.  £.,  Pa. 
Re-opens  September  14th,  1886.  For  catalogues  apply  to 

Bias  R.  J.  DkVERi,  President. 
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Send  for  catalogue. 


paratoryand  Special  Com 
ARTRCR  J.  CIXII70H,  AM..  Principal. 
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DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Term  opens  September  tStb.  For  catalogue  or  Information 
addrees  Prof.  OBOHOk  B.  Stbtens,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


NKW  BAHPSBIRK. 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

The  llStb  year  begins  Sept.  14,  1886.  Eighty  Scholarshlpe 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  Important  buildings 
added  since  1872.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplement. 
Address  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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.  .  $140  A  YEAR  .  . 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

NEW  ATHENS.  O.  Ttthyear.  Tuition,  board,  rent  of  room 
and  text  books  only  82.80  to  83.00  per  week.  Total  cost,  8140  per 
year.  Classical,  i^ilosophtcal,  scientific,  normal,  mu'lc,  art, 
shorthand  and  commercial  courses.  Post-graduate  course*. 
Sent  out  U.  &  Senators,  Governors,  etc.,  and  340  ministers.  No 
saloons.  Cheap,  safe  and  healthfol  Both  sexes.  Send  for 
catalogue,  with  plan  for  earning  funda 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  President 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  September  16th,  at  i  A.M.,  with  an  Adilrese  to  Pro'. 
Riggs.  For  lofurmatlon  apply  to  Prof.  D.  S.  Sobaff,  Walnut 
HIIU,  ClncinnaU. 
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BET.  8.  W.  BOABDMAN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
Ukdbb  thb  Stnod  of  Tbenessee.  Pnlliiwe.  Prei 
pnmtnry,  Mnsic  and  Tvaohers*  Department  A  <  lanii- 
cal.  Philosophical  and  .Scientific  c-nirses  nf  study. 
Fifteen  InstmctorE.  High  etandard  nf  scholarshli 
Abo  pie  bni  Id  logs.  Beautlfnl  and  healthful  site.  No  aaloons. 
stsdents,  $1.80  a  week.  Tuition.  $12  a  year.  Room  rent,  steam-: 
year  o.iens  September  $,  1868  For  oatalognes  apply  to 


MARYVILLE  COLLEGE. 


fifteen  instructors.  High  standard  nf  scholarship 
Ekpensea  pbeDomenally  low.  Board  In  club  of  tOO 
a-heat  and  electric-light  bills,  $14  a  year.  EtghUc^ 


College  Beglstrar,  MaryTllle,  Tennessee 


AMERICA’S 


GREAT 


RESORTS. 


As  Americans  are  likely  to  spend  the  summer  in 
the  United  States  they  will  want  to  find  the  most 
comfortable  means  of  reaching  **  America's  Great 
Resorts.”  This  being  the  case,  their  thoughts  will 
naturally  turn  to  “.\merica's  G'eatest  Railroad,” 
the  New  York  Central.  More  summer  and  health 
resorts  are  located  along  its  lines  and  reached  by  its 
through  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  than  any  other 
railroad 


A  copy  of  “  America'i  Gre*t  Resort*,”  will  he  sent 
free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by  George 
H.  Daniels  iienrral  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  ^  oric. 


^  STEAMBOAT 
U  ...COMPANY 


From  JULY  1st  to  about  OCTOBER  1st 

One  of  the  staunch  and  elegant  steamers 
of  this  line  will  leave 

LINCOLN  WHARF,  BOSTON 

DAILT,  IXCEPT  SONDAT 

-A-o*  e.oo  p.zhx. 

FOB 


JPOPHAM  BEACH, 
BATH, 

EICHMOKH, 


GAKHISER, 

HALLOWELL,  and 
AUGUSTA,  ME. 


Returning  Daily  until  August  28th,  after  that  except 
Sundey,  Iceving 


AUGUSTA.  .  1.00 p.ni. 
HALLOWELL  1.30  •• 
GARDINER  .  3.38  " 


RICHMOND  .  .  4.20p.i 
BATH  ....  6.00  * 
POPHAH  BEACH  7.00  * 


And  are  due  to  arrive  In  Boatun  at  6.00  a.m.  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  in  time  for  the  first  trains  on  all  roads 

Connections  at  BA  TH  with  Eastern  Steamboat  Oa  for  West- 
port,  Rlggsvllle,  S.wyer's  Islauil,  Isle  of  Springs,  Five  Islands, 
Southport,  Mouse,  Capitol  and  Squirrel  Islands,  and  Boothbay 
H  ti'b  If,  Ocean  Point,  Llnekln's  Bay,  Hero j  Island,  Christmas 
Cove  and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  mtnrdays  to  Pemaquid. 

At  OAHDIN  ii  with  Kenneher  Central  Railroad  for  Chelsea 
amt  T<M;ua,  and  A,,  H.  A  U.  K,  K,  (Electric)  for  Hallowell  and 
Augusta 

At  HALIAIWELL  with  Stage  for  Wlnthrop. 

At  AUOL'NTA  with  Stage  for  IJberty  and  way  stations ;  also 
with  Stage  line  to  Belgrade,  Belgrade  Mills  (Lakeside),  and 
New  Sharon. 

AT  ALL  LANDINGN  with  Maine  Central  Ksllroud  for 
interior  lailnts. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  reomation.  The  appolntmenU  of  a  first 
clans  Hotel.  EleTator,  bellB,  ateam,  Son-parlor  and 
Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Sniten  Mith  Bathe.  Maanage, 
Electricity,  all  baths  and  health  appUanoee.  ’Torklah, 
Knesian  and  Natural  Snlphnr  Water  baths.  The 
Nanhetm  Treatment.  Adirondack  air,  Saratoga  watera 
Bicycle  paths,  Toumamenta,  Enterialnmenta,  etc.  Bend 
for  nin*Trated  rlrrnlar. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


AND  ON 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

$4.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Deacrlbed  In  Illnstrated  Book. 

Sent  for  6c.  pontage. 
Addrenn  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE, 
8.PJL.  C.V.R.R.,  868  Breed- 
way,  N.  T. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WERNEBSVILLB,  PA. 

AH  modem  oonvenlencea  Send  for  niostrated  OaUlogn 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

rirst-claoe  In  all  respects;  borne  comforte.  H.M.Hltcbcoek.Ty  ** 


UnDTU  n$PC  Runala,  Central  and  Southern  Enrope. 

nun  I  n  unrL,  two  select  European  parties. 

Absolutely  first-cIasR.  I5th  eeamn.  Addrees  for  Itineraries,  etc., 
MBS.  M.  A.  CROSLEY,  602  Bedford  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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dUMllAMT  OF  AESnS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Vol  t' 

Cash  la  Banka . .  $449,117  HT 

Bnal  Estate .  1,74)1, «0»  IG 

United  Stetee  Bonds.  $1,600,000  OO  1,S4S,S50  OG 

4tate  Bonds .  95,000  00  95,000  OO 

City  Bonda .  S60,783  19  858,756  69 

RAH  Roed  Bonda .  1,459,000  OO  1,538,930  OO 

Water  Bonds . .  108,000  00  90,000  00 

aasStooks  A  Bonds..  196,300  00  169,505  00 

Ball  Road  Stocks .  1,971,400  OO  3,999,855  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  OO  319,150  OO 

rmst  Co.  Stocks .  55,000  OO  98,000  OO 

Bonda  and  Mortgages,  being  let  lien  on 

Real  Estote .  977,615  58 

(joaanon  Stocka  payable  on  demand..  190,975  OO 
Pnmlnms  nnooUected  and  in  hands  of 

Agento .  519,355  50 

Intsrest  dne  and  accmed  on  Ist  July, 

1808 .  57,554  7» 

$11,405,966  95 

L1ABILITIH8. 

rweb  Capital . $S,000,000  OO 

RsseryePremlnm  Fnad .  3,999,909  OO 

Beserre  tor  Unpaid  Lossm  and  clalmk.  537,615  90 

Net  Snrplns .  3,868,449  05 

$11,405,966  95 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  I 
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FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,J 
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WASHINGTON 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr... 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 

Assets, 

$14,000,000 


The  PeUciss  Issued  by  The  Wsshlngto*  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  yean,  and  IncontastaMe  lafter 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  proTlded. 

The  Trust  Fuad  Policy  of  The  Weshlngteu  poeseaset- 
adFantages  that  commend  It  to  the  pnbllc. 

The  Interchangeable-l'erm  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insuranoe  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  aftei 
the  third. 


Brown  Bros,  tt  Co. 

PmLA.,  saw  TOHX.  BUSTOK. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE 

coKiraoraD  bt  pbitate  wibb8. 

Member,  N.  Y.,  Phila.and  Baltimore  Stock  Bach’s. 

We  buy  and  aell  aU  first-cla*,  Inveet-  Tn'Waaf'FnaFlf' 
ment  SMorltlee  on  commlielon.  We  All  f  vBlilllCJUlt 
receive  eocounte  of  Banka  Rankeraand 
Corporatlona Firm,  and  Individual, on  QAgtii'eelf'f  au 
avorable  terma  and  make  collection  ijLAilU,  llilVO* 
of  drafte  drawn  abroad  oo  aU  polnu  In  the  United  States  sa<* 
Canada  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  State#  on  forolgn 
oonntriea  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  WealeobuyandeoUIBllliof  Exchan(roon,*2d 
A#-  make  cable  transfer,  to  aU  parts;  aw  mak* 
"8  ooHeetton,  and  lesne  Commercial  and  Travel 
Credit.  ler,’  Credlta  available  In  aU  pom  of  tbo  world. 

Brown,  Shipisy  ft  Go..  London. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


After  the  storm  a  calm  I  After  the  battle  rest 
aod  peace  I  So  ia  it  dow  on  all  the  hilla  round 
Santiago,  where  the  change  has  been  such  as 
can  hardly  be  believed,  so  suddenly  has  it  come. 
But  a  few  days  ago  the  city  was  girdled  by  lines 
of  defence ;  every  open  field  was  crossed  by 
trenches  filled  with  Spanish  riflemen,  while 
every  bill  top  was  mounted  with  batteries,  to 
which  were  opposed  other  batteries  half  a  mile 
away,  both  waiting  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
mutual  destruction  I  Now  all  this  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  from  morn  to  night  not  a  sound  of 
cannon  is  heard  save  it  be  the  sunrise  or  sunset 
gun. 

Looking  round  the  horizon,  the  great  features 
in  the  landscape  are  the  same.  Thera  ia  the  old 
Morro  Oastle,  gray  with  the  moss  of  centuries, 
with  no  change  save  that  above  it  floats  no 
longer  the  banner  of  Spain,  but  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  which  we  hope  will  continue  to  float 
there  through  all  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the 
century  that  is  soon  to  open  upon  us. 


modesty.  He  never  spoke  of  himself,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  that  I 
learned  from  the  papers  of  his  military  career, 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Indians,  where  he 
came  to  know  the  men  of  the  plains  whom  he 
was  afterward  to  muster  into  the  Rough  Riders, 
who  have  so  distinguished  themselves  in  the  re¬ 
cent  campaign  in  Ouba.  The  Tribune  gives  us 
the  details  of  a  career  that  will  interest  all,  as 
they  concern  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  army : 

“Brigadier-Qeneral  Leonard  Wood  was  until 
a  few  days  ago  in  command  of  the  First  Volun¬ 
teer  Cavalry,  known  as  'The  Rough  Riders.  ’  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roosevelt,  who  mads  it  a  condition  of  his  taking 
the  second  place  in  the  regiment  that  Colonel 
Wood  should  take  the  tint.  He  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Army  from 
Massachusetts.  In  18^  he  was  made  an  assistant 
surgeon,  with  the  rack  of  captain,  in  the  Eighth 
Infantry,  then  stationed  in  the  Southwest. 
When  Qeronimo's  raid  began.  Captain  Wood 
took  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  and  punued  the  Indian  band,  finally  cap 
turing  the  leader  and  hie  followers  and  taking 
them  into  Texas.  For  his  services  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  and  in  that  of  1888  he  received  an  honor 
medal.  He  was  afterwards  on  duty  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  from  which  he  was  called  to  Washington, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bates,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  he  saa  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

“The  plan  of  organising  a  regiment  of  plains¬ 
men  was  Captain  Wood’s.  He  saw  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  men  trained  to  butdoor  life  and 
hardship  would  have  over  other  recruits  How 
well  his  views  were  borne  out  by  the  heroic  fight 
of  the  Rough  Riders  at  La  Quasina  is  a  matter 
of  too  recent  history  to  need  more  than  passing 
mention.  General  Wheeler  recommended  him 
for  bis  gallantry  in  action,  and  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  sent  his  name  to  the  Senate  to  be  a 
brigadier  general,  and  the  Senate  promptly 
ratified  the  choice,  so  that  he  is  now  General 
Wood,  and  has  been  appointed  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Santiago.  ’’ 
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After  the  storm  a  calm.  The  battlee  round 
Santiago  are  over.  Change  In  the  streets. 
Plenty  takes  the  place  of  famine.  The  Red 
Cross  everywhere.  Stamping  oat  the  yellov 
fever.  General  Wood  made  military  governor 
of  the  city.  His  experience  as  a  soldier  on  the 
plains,  pnrsning  the  Indians.  There  be  learned 
the 'c.p.cltles  of  the  men  who  made  np  the 
Rough  Riders,  that  have  so  distinguished 
themselves  In  the  war.  In  his  new  position  he 
will  take  every  precaution  against  pestilence 
by  cltfanlng  the  city,  as  Colonel  Waring 
cleaned  New  York.  The  only  people  that  are 
dissatisfied  are  the  Cubans,  who  wanted  to 
have  a  free  hand  over  the  Spaniards,  and 
might  have  looted  the  city.  Now  for  Porto 
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*  But  it  ifl  in  the  city  BtreetB  that  the  change  is 
the  greateet.  Only  a  few  daya  aince  many  an 
ancient  atructure,  even  the  Cathedral  itaelf,  had 
been  marred  by  ahot  and  ahell.  Still  worae  than 
thia  were  the  gaunt  and  pinched  facea  of  the 
inhabitanta,  who  were  dying  with  diaeaaea 
brought  on  by  famine. 

But  hardly  had  the  American  aoldiera  taken 
poaaeaaion  of  the  city  than  plenty  followed 
peace.  Where  before  waa  famine  there  waa  now 
abundance.  Shope  and  atorea  were  opened,  and 
the  prices  of  food  and  of  every  neceaaity  of  life 
dropped  till  the  population  that  bad  been  dying 
of  atarvation  ware  overflowing  with  abundance. 
The  women  of  the  Red  Croaa  were  everywhere, 
not  only  in  the  hoapitale,  but  by  every  aick  bed 
where  their  aervicea  were  needed,  aeeking  out 
the  pooreat  and  moat  needy  of  the  population,  to 
whom  they  muat  have  appeared  like  angela  from 
heaven. 

In  order  to  atamp  out  the  yellow  fever,  and  to 
guard  againat  peatilence  of  every  kind,  the  firat 
thing  to  be  done  waa  a  general  purification  of 
the  atreeta  and  houaea,  for  there  ia  nothing  quite 
ao  foul  aa  a  beaieged  city.  Thia  ia  more  diflS- 
cult  than  fighting  a  battle,  and  demanda  ability 
of  a  apecial  kind,  that  ia  not  alwaya  to  be  found 
in  an  army.  A  man  may  be  a  gallant  fighter 
on  the  field,  and  yet  be  wholly  incompetent  to 
deal  with  the  wreck  and  ruin  that  war  baa  made. 
We  in  thia  city  of  New  York  feel  that  we  owe  a 
great  debt  to  Colonel  Waring  for  the  cleanlineaa 
of  our  atreets,  which  baa  aaved  the  livea  of  hun- 
dreda,  perbapa  of  thouaanda;  even  if  it  haa  not 
aaved  ua  from  a  widespread  peatilence. 


In  his  new  position  hia  duty  will  be,  not  only 
to  keep  order  in  the  city,  but  to  extirpate  dis¬ 
ease  and  pestilence,  which  are  harder  to  fight 
than  Spaniards. 


To  Kandy  Land  (poetry)— Margery’s 
The  Summer  Outing—*’  Er ’’— what  ( 
Thought— Horned  Toads. 
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Indeed  the  latter  are  no  longer 
enemies,  but  have  been  ao  won  by  the  generous 
treatment  which  they  have  received  from  the 
offleera  and  soldiers  of  our  army  that  the  traces 
of  the  late  contest  are  faat  paaaing  away.  So 
may  it  be  1  When  they  return  to  ibeir  own 
country,  carried  across  the  aea  by  the  generosity 
of  the  American  Government,  perhaps  they  will 
not  report  that  Americana  are  ail  barbarians, 
but  that  there  ia  left  a  little  trace  of  humanity 
and  of  true  kindness  in  the  soldiers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  I 


Happily  the  army  at  Santiago  had  among  its 
officers  a  man  who  bad  the  double  qualification 
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The  only  people  et  Sautiego  that  aeem  to  be 
di^grootled  are  the  nati?e  Oubana,  who  did 
not  ahow  the  energy  expected  of  them^  in  the 
battle,  but  aeemed  to  think  that,  aa  aoop  aa  the 
city  had  aurrendered,  they  would  be  inatalled 
in  the  placea  of  authority  !  That  eagemeaa  waa 
a  warning  againat  putting  power  in  their  banda, 
for  we  had  the  beat  reaaon  to  fear  that,  aa  aoon 
aa  they  were  maatera,  they  would  loot  the  town. 
They  could  not  quite  undeiatand  that  they 
ahould  be  kept  under  the  control  of  martial 
law.  But  they  had  to  learn  that  the  coming  of 
the  American  army  did  not  mean  pillage,  but 
the  atricteat  order  and  peace.  The  consequence 
haa  been  that  in  a  few  days  the  town  ban  been 
made  a  new  place.  Ererybody — man  or  woman — 
and  little  children,  can  go  about  in  aafety,  sure 
of  protection,  for  all  which  we  hare  to  thank  our 
brare  army,  while  we  derontly  offer  our  grateful 
worship  to  the  Ruler  of  men  and  nations. 


Here'  endeth  the  fleet  leeeon,  and  now  the  great 
ahipa,  fllled  with  aoldiera  and  guns,  and  all  the 
weapons  of  war,  hare  sailed  away  to  Porto  Rico, 
where  we  do  not  anticipate  any  great  battlea  or 
aiegee.  An  army  that  goee  twenty-flre  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  will  be  ample  to  dispoee  of  any 
Spanish  force  in  the  island,  and  in  a  few  weeks, 
or  it  may  be  days,  the  flag  of  our  Republic  will 
float  orer  San  Juan  as  it  floats  orer  Santiago. 
Then  the  army  may  take  a  rent  till  the  cool  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  the  whole  of  our  forces  may  be  directed 
against  Harana.  But  we  hope  that  before  that 
time  the  pressure  already  applied  on  land  and 
sea,  will  render  any  further  military  morements 
unneceeaary.  May  the  end  noon  come!  The 
Lord  hasten  it  in  Hia  time !  H.  M.  F. 


A  JUST  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  LATE  AMBAS¬ 
SADOR  TO  EMOLAND. 

Among  the  gleams  of  light  that  now  and  then 
flash  upon  the  dark  background  of  war,  none  is 
more  cheering  than  the  manifest  sympathy  of 
England  with  America.  The  French  ascribe  our 
action  to  selfish  ambition,  and  other  powers  of 
JiUrope  seem  incapable  of  understanding  a  great 
national  movement  that  has  been  prompted  solely 
by  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  hatred  of  wrong. 
Before  the  war  began,  there  waa  a  drawing  to 
gether  of  the  two  English  speaking  peoples,  to 
which  no  one  contributed  more  than  our  late 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Bayard,  a  fact  that  was  em 
phaaized  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paut’s  Cathe 
dral  in  London,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
lltb,  1897,  by  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  who 
preached  on  the  Dignity  of  Labor  from  the  text, 
'‘Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle”:  We 
quote  a  single  passage : 

"I  o^aerred  just  now  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  fur  higher  work  than  that  which  can  be 
measured  by  physical  or  tangible  results.  1 
»puke  of  the  works  of  action  and  endurance,  of 
trial  and  patience,  of  witdom  and  thought,  of 
boterprise  and  philanthropy,  of  spreading  truth 
and  civilization.  We  have  with  us  this  after¬ 
noon,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  official  sojourn 
in  England,  one  whom  during  the  past  four 
years  we  have  learned  to  love  and  honor  in  the 
highest  degree  as  a  very  genuine,  sincere,  and 
able  contributor  to  this  kind  of  permanent  result. 

“  The  two  greatest  branches  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
raca  live  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  ought  to  be  all  one  people; 
but  differences  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  to 
cloud  the  pleasant  and  friendly  intercourse  of 
these  powerful  kinsfolk.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  nobody  haa  done  more  to  remove  such 
disagreements,  to  clear  up  such  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  to  re  unite  the  sacred  and  natural  ties 
of  kinship,  than  the  sincerely  beloved  guest 
whom  this  country  has  with  one  consent  de- 
ighted  to  honor.  Wherever  opportunity  has 
opened,  with  a  noble,  lofty  and  memorable  elo¬ 
quence,  he  haa  upheld  the  principles  of  passion¬ 


less  justice,  and  eternal  right,  and  divine  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  we 
realize  this  day  that  in  his  official  capacity  as 
intrepreter  and  peace  maker  between  two  great 
Obristian  peoples  of  the  same  blood,  we  shall 
hear  his  voice  and  see  his  presence  no  more. 
The  genuine  ring  of  the  earnest  and  elevated 
tones  of  that  voice,  the  dignity  and  entire 
friendliness  of  that  presence,  we  shall  never  for¬ 
get  In  biddieg  him  farewell,  it  is  not  unfitting 
in  this  central  Cathedral  of  English  life  that  we 
offer  him  our  heart  felt  acknowledgments  of  his 
unaffected  kindness  to  ourselves,  his  loyalty  to 
his  own  magnificent  people,  and  the  powerful 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  And  wherever  he  goes,  and  to  whatever 
work  he  may  be  called,'  with  to  dissentient 
voice  we  invoke  upon  him  and  the  great  sister 
nation  which  he  haa  so  worthily  represented,  the 
best  blessings  of  the  King  of  Righteousness  and 
Prince  of  Peace.” 


THE  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST'S  TOUCH. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  most  casual  reader  of  our  Lord’s  earthly 
biography  must  notice  how  often  He  wrought 
some  of  His  most  wondrous  works  by  a  simple 
touch.  He  lays  His  hands  upon  sightless  eyes, 
and  the  light  breaks  in ;  He  puts  His  finger  on 
deaf  ears,  and  they  begin  to  bear- 1  What  a 
sweet  picture  that  is  of  the  mothers  who  bring 
their  little  children  to  Him  that  "He  should 
touch  them  !”  Whether  it  was  superstition  or 
faith  that  prompted  the  act  we  know  not ;  but 
the  homeless,  childleaa  man  of  Nazareth  took 
the  darlings  in  His  arms  and  bleated  them. 
Any  one  might  be  willing  to  caress  a  sweet  babe ; 
but  who  would  oare  or  even  dare  to  touch  a 
loathsome  leper  whose  very  breath  was  deadly 
contagion  T  One  of  these  wretched  outcasts, 
with  disease  running  riot  over  his  horrid 
visage,  approaches  our  Lord  and  ki  eels  upon  the 
ground.  No  wife  or  child  or  kinsman  could 
give  the  poor  wretch  a  kiss  if  he  wera  dying. 
"If  Thou  wilt,”  he  cries,  "Thou  canst  make 
me  clean.”  What  a  model  prayer  for  us  all  I 
With  a  yearning  of  Divine  pity,  Jesus  puts  forth 
His  clean,  pure  band  and  touches  the  living 
putrefaction.  In  an  instant  the  leprosy  is  gone ; 
Christ’s  hand  has  opened  all  other  hands  to  a 
hitherto  detested  outcast.  Here  is  an  object- 
lesson  for  us.  Nay  it  is  a  cluster  of  lessons  well 
worth  plucking  from  the  vine. 

it  teaches,  aa  in  a  symbol,  the  sublime  truth 
of  Christ's  incarnation  in  order  to  reach  our  sin- 
polluted  humanity.  The  Revised  Version  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that 
"Verily  not  of  the  angels  did  He  lay  hold,  but 
He  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.”  Did 
the  contact  defile  His  infinite  purityT  No ;  but 
the  touch  of  His  spotlecs  Divinity  to  our  foul, 
sin  cursed  nature,  brought  the  first  thrill  of 
healthy  spiritual  life  we  ever  tasted.  The  won¬ 
derful  Atonement  was  just  the  "bearing  our 
sins  in  Uia  own  body  on  the  tree.”  That  con¬ 
tact  redeemed  us  from  hell.  If  Jesus  bad  drawn 
back  from  it  we  must  have  sunk  under  the 
leprosy  of  sin  to  endless  death. 

Our  Saviour’s  ministry  of  love  is  one  of  per¬ 
sonal  contact  still.  Faith,  in  turn,  puts  us  into 
living  contact  with  Him.  Hia  omnipotent  love 
touches  our  hearts;  our  faith  lays  hold  on  Him. 
This  defines  faith  as  something  much  deeper 
and  stronger  than  a  mere  opinion  about  Christ, 
or  even  a  confidence  in  Christ ;  it  is  an  act,  the 
act  of  touching,  grasping,  bolding,  and  uniting 
ourselves  to  the  Blessed  Lord  of  life.  Jesus  lays 
bold  of  us  with  ouch  a  prodigious  and  perennial 
grasp,  that  He  says,  "No  man  shall  ever  be  able 
to  pluck  you  out  of  My  hand.”  My  only  guar¬ 
antee  of  ever  seeing  heaven  is  in  the  almighty 
clutch  of  my  Saviour’s  love.  Because  He  lives, 
1  shall  live  also.  Living  faith  makes  every  true 
Christian  a  part  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  branch 


is  a  part  of  the  Vine.  Thin  is  His  own  precious 
declaration,  "Abide  tn  Me  and  ye  shall  bear 
much  fruit” 

What  a  gentleness  there  is  in  our  loving  Mas¬ 
ter’s  touch  when  He  lays  His  hand  on  the  sore, 
aching  heart  I  He  knows  just  where  it  hurta, 
and  what  balm  to  lay  next  the  bleeding  spot 
In  that  poor  creature  that  crouched  at  His  feet 
and  bathed  them  with  her  tears,  the  sore  spot 
was  the  sense  of  her  guilt  "Thy  sins  be  for¬ 
given  thee,”  was  the  healing  balm.  My  suffer¬ 
ing  friend,  can’t  you  trust  that  hand  T  It  may 
have  cast  you  down,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
it  will  never  cast  you  off.  When  His  wisely 
loving  band  uses  the  lancet  or  the  pruning- 
knife,  it  is  unfalterirg  lore  that  bolds  the  in 
strument  Not  one  cruel  blow  has  our  Saviour’s 
hand  ever  yet  given  you  or  me;  nor  ever  will. 

But  what  a  rebuke  that  touch  of  the  leper 
gives  to  the  hateful,  eelfith  spirit  of  caste  and 
pride  I  Shame  on  us  that  we  are  so  willing  to 
touch  the  jewelled  hands  of  wealth,  and  to  ait 
beside  silks,  and  satins,  and  seal- skins,  and  yet 
regard  the  ill-clad,  ill-odored  outcasts  aa  if  they 
bred  a  contagion.  The  sin  and  the  shame  of 
too  much  of  the  professed  Christianity  of  our 
day  is  that  it  is  above  touching  the  lepers. 
That  gap  left  wide  open  between  wealth  and 
festering  poverty,  between  culture  and  igno¬ 
rance,  between  religion  in  broadcloth  and  sin  in 
rags,  is  to-day  the  severest  indictment  that 
Christianity  has  to  encounter.  And  the  one 
only  practical  solution  of  the  great  burning 
problems  of  how  to  reach  ibe  neglected  masses, 
and  how  to  reform  the  drunkard,  and  bow  to 
rescue  the  harlot,  and  how  to  save  the  ragged 
children,  and  how  to  evangelise  the  heathenism 
of  our  huge  cities,  lies  in  two  words — Christian 
contact.  The  personal  contact  of  practical  piety, 
and  eelf-eacrificing  love  with  darknees,  filth  and 
misery ;  that’s  the  only  remedy.  Heart  must 
touch  heart.  The  strong,  loving  hand  must  not 
draw  back  from  lifting  the  lepers  from  their 
deadly  degradations.  To  praise  the  Salvation 
Army  for  their  labors  in  the  slums  is  cheap ;  but 
it  is  condemning.  For  unless  the  strong,  rich 
and  favored  followers  of  Christ  will  let  Him  lead 
them  right  into  the  wretched  regions  where  sin 
and  sorrow  are  sweltering,  they  deny  their  Lord, 
and  dishonor  the  very  name  of  Christian.  Ob, 
Blessed  Healer  of  the  lepers,  touch  Thou  the 
hearts  of  Thy  disciples  and  cure  them  of  the 
leprosy  of  caste  and  pride  and  self-indulgence  ! 


FBBB  CHUBCH  FBDERATION. 

The  subject  of  church  comity  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  Portland  Triennial  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  several  phases,  and 
some  progress  was  made,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
the  advantage  of  mies  onary  work  all  points 
of  competition,  or  of  danger  from  that  source. 
But  the  new  subject  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Churches  excited  even  more  interest  and  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  special  matters  of  this 
Council. 

The  delegate  of  the  English  Congregations; 
Churches,  Dr.  Alexander  Mackennal,  detailed, 
in  the  course  of  the  presentation  of  the  papers, 
and  the  discussions  on  the  subject,  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  Great  Britain  in  the  way 
of  federating  toe  non-conforming  bodies.  He 
made,  we  are  assured,  a  strong  impression  on 
the  subject,  both  with  regard  to  its  practica 
bility  throughout  the  evangelical  world,  and  its 
great  influence  in  setting  forward  the  cause  of 
missions  and  of  Christian  unity,  so  far  as  the 
latter  may  be  practicable  and  necessary  in 
securing  all  needful  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  Eoglish  delegate,  it  aopears,  has  succeeded 
Dr.  Monro  Gibson  as  President  of  this  Federa 
tion  of  Free  Churches  in  Great  Britain,  and  he 
therefore  speaks  with  full  information  on  the 
subject.  The  sense  of  the  Council  evidently 
was  greatly  in  favor  of  a  similar  movement  in 
America.  > 
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THE  CONFERENCE  AT  HAMPTON,  YA. 

The  Neond  annual  negro  Conference  at  Hamp 
ton  waa  held  July  21at,  22d  and  23d. 

The  Hampton  Inatitute,  recognizing  the  great 
reaponaibility  that  reata  upon  the  negro  leaden 
of  thia  country,  atarted  theae  conferencea  with 
the  idea  that  they  would  prove  a  meana  of  get¬ 
ting  at  the  ezpreaeion  of  the  beat  thought  and 
experience  of  the  nee. 

Profeaaor  fiiehop  of  Kanaaa  City  reported  that 
though  equal  facilitiea  for  education  are  given 
the  negroea  in  the  Weet,  that  they  an  genenlly 
land-ownen  with  money  to  inveat,  yet  the  out¬ 
look  of  the  race  ia  not  ao  hopeful  aa  it  ia  in  the 
South.  Shut  out  from  work  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tional  not  knowing  when  or  bow  to  invent  money 
to  bring  a  aafe  return,  and  lacking  in  that  tnin 
ing  which  an  iuduatrial  education  given,  the 
Weatern  negro  haa  lean  promiae  for  the  future 
than  bin  Southern  brother,  who  Uvea  where  the 
nveree  of  all  theae  conditiona  exiata. 

Mr.  Bayton  of  Middleaez  County,  Virginia, 
read  a  very  auggeative  paper  which  brought  out 
a  lively  diacuanion.  Thia  dincuanion  brought  to 
light  the  woeful  influence  of  the  ignorant  clergy, 
and  the  degnding  conditiona  of  the  race  in  the 
eitiea.  Mr.  Bayton ’a  plea  waa  for  the  education 
of  the  young.  In  it  lay  the  hope  of  the  race. 

A  carefully  prepared  paper  by  Mr.  Hilyer  of 
Waahington  ahowed  that  of  thirty-live  negroea 
of  that  city  who  were  worth  ten  thouaand  dollara 
or  over,  nineteen  of  them  had  received  their 
wealth  by  inheritance,  nixteen  were  of  educated 
parenta,  nine  are  college  graduaten,  thirteen  are 
aelf-made  men,  and  all  are  dependent  upon  white 
patronage  for  the  aucceaa  of  their  buaineaa  en- 
terpriaea. 

Hon.  John  S.  Durham,  former  min  inter  to 
Hayti,  advined  bin  race  to  think  lean  of  their 
color  and  more  of  their  condition:  that  it  waa 
education  which  determined  in  great  part  the 
outcome  of  a  aucceaafnl  life.  By  education  came 
direotnean  of  application,  and  the  capacity  to 
foreaee  valuea  and  changea  of  valuen,  and  that  in 
all  hia  career  ao  far,  he  had  not  aeen  where  color 
entered  when  it  came  to  a  matter  of  buaineaa. 
That  if  the  negro  did  hia  part  nquarely  the 
American  nenae  of  fair  play  would  nee  that  he 
got  juatice;  and  that  the  outcome  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Span  iah  war  would  open  in  the  Weat  Indian 
new  avenuea  of  uaefulnean  for  the  race. 

A  paper  on  the  ezceaeive  mortality  of  the 
negro  waa  read  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Sbadd.  In  the 
eitiea,  he  aa;a,  the  death  rate  ia  double  that 
of  the  whitea,  and  the  rate  in  increaaing.  Thia 
mortality  in  due  largely  to  conaumption;  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  out  of  every  thousand 
having  died  of  thia  diaeane  aince  the  Civil  War. 

Mra.  Victoria  Earle  Matthewa  gave  a  vivid  but 
pitiable  picture  of  negro  life  in  the  nluma  of  the 
large  Northern  and  Southern  eitiea.  The  coun 
try  one  room  cabin  of  the  South  waa  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  denaely  crowded  tenement  houaea  of 
the  eitiea,  ahe  aaid.  The  latier  are  but  aourcea 
of  diaeaae  and  vice.  Negroea  have  not  the  chance 
lor  aocial  entertainment  open  to  white  people, 
and  even  the  more  fortunate  make  little  attempt 
to  lighten  the  troublee  of  thone  of  their  own 
race. 

Mra.  Langhorn,  a  white  Southern  woman, 
eameatly  urged  greater  intereet  in  reformatory 
work.  She  told  of  the  increaae  of  the  negro 
criminal  claaa,  moat  of  which  cornea  from  the 
younger  people.  Reformatory  work  waa  one  in 
which  all  churchea  could  engage,  but  unfortu 
nately,  ahe  aaid,  they  bare  too  much  denomina¬ 
tional  work  on  hand. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Jonea  of  Richmond,  and  Rev.  B.  C. 
Biahop  of  New  York,  diecuaaed  the  needa  of  the 
church  and  ita  work  in  holding  the  intereet  of 
the  young  people.  Their  viewa  in  regard  to 
church  fa’re  and  aocial  gamea  brought  out  a 
lively  debate.  A  few  thought  that  a  apiritual 


training  could  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  gamea, 
and  that  croquet  and  checkera  ware  atill  to  be 
miatruated,  while  an  encouragingly  large  number 
looked  upon  the  matter  in  a  broader  way. 

The  need  of  the  race  for  the  indnatrial  training 
aa  taught  at  Hampton  and  Tuakegee  waa  warmly 
advocated  in  the  diacuasion  on  education.  It 
waa  urged  that  public  achoola  teach  manual 
training  an  far  aa  their  equipmenta  will  permit. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  inatructor  in  Agriculture  at 
the  School,  diaouaaed  in  a  apecifle  manner  the 
evil  effecta  brought  on  by  cutting  away  forest 
treea  which  kept  moiature  for  the  growth  of 
plant  life.  Much  of  this  wan  being  done  in  the 
South  by  all  claaeea,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  urged 
thoae  praaent  to  dincourage  it  aa  far  aa  poeaible. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lemon  gave  a  general  but  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  his  experience  in  helping  negroes 
of  the  Black  Belt  get  themaelvea  out  of  the 
mortgage  system  and  into  independent  homes  of 
their  own. 

This  rubbing  together  of  thought .  by  negroes 
from  different  sections  of  the  country,  engaged 
in  the  various  walks  of  life,  and  all  laboring  for 
the  welfare  of  their  race,  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  awakening  them  to  greater  seal  in  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


CONCOBH,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  shall  always  mark  with  a  white  stone  the 
few  days  I  was  permitted  to  spend  in  that  little 
New  England  town,  so  honored  in  Revolutionary 
History,  and  no  ennobled  by  the  great  names  of 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Alcott  and  Thoreau.  I 
had  long  wished  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  thia 
illuntrioun  home  of  genius,  but  had  deferred  it 
for  trifling  reasons.  Now  I  had  no  excuse,  for 
in  my  vacation  1  was  invited  to  spend  a  Sunday 
there  and  preach  for  the  minister,  who  on  that 
day  was  to  be  away.  Of  course  I  went,  elated 
with  the  privilege. 

Ooncord  is  twenty  miles  from  Boiton,  on  the 
Concord  River.  The  village  lies  in  a  round,  flat 
valley,  about  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  line  of  low  hills,  which,  like  the  rim  of  a 
basin,  completely  enclose  the  place. 

I  went  to  the  house  where  I  was  to  be  a  guest 
and  found  to  my  pleased  surprise  that  it  bad 
once  been  the  home  of  the  Alcotta,  and  that  I 
waa  to  be  sheltered  by  the  roof  which  bad  once 
covered  that  remarkable  man,  Bronson  A.  Alcott, 
and  that  moat  noble  woman,  hia  daughter,  Louisa 
M.  But  though  the  conversations  of  the  father 
were  as  distinguished  and  striking  as  ever  were 
those  of  Coleridge,  I  must  say  that  the  "Little 
Women"  and  "Little  Men"  of  that  rarest  of 
women,  the  daughter,  were  constantly  in  my 
thoughts,  if  they  were  not  in  my  dreams. 

After  the  Sunday  service  waa  over,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  church  kindly  made  inquiry  as  to 
my  plane  and,  on  finding  that  I  bad  never  been 
in  Concord  before,  offered  to  take  me  on  Mon¬ 
day  to  places  which  visitors  ought  to  see.  But 
in  the  morning,  instead  of  Mr.  — ,  came  Mrs.  — 
in  her  carriage  to  show  me  what  Concord  had  of 
eipecial  intereet. 

By  this  new  arrangement  I  wan  particularly 
fortunate,  for  my  kind  guide  waa  an  intimate 
friend  of  Miss  Emerson  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  owner  bad  free  acceaa  to  the  Emerson  home. 
There  we  drove  flrst,  going  through  the  village, 
in  an  Easterly  direction  until  we  reached  the 
bouse.  It  ia  of  two  atoriee,  of  the  New  England 
type,  white  with  green  blinds.  It  stands  a  little 
way  from  the  street  and  looks  North  into  the 
wooded  bills.  It  ia  approached  by  a  path  from 
the  gate,  near  which  a  grand  old  chestnut  tree 
looks  down.  The  front  door  ia  in  the  centre  and 
opena  into  a  email  ball  with  the  usual  angular 
stair  case.  A  copy  of  Michael  Angelo'a  Fates 
catches  the  eye  at  once  aa  you  look  up  the  stairs. 
To  the  right  is  the  study,  where  were  elaborated 
most  of  hia  eieaya  and  poema,  which  have  already 


entered  into  Engliah  literature,  and  will  be 
claaaica  for  all  coming  time.  The  library  in 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  square.  The  grate 
in  the  fire  place  was  all  ready  to  be  kindled,  aa 
in  the  owher’s  days.  The  walls  were  adorned 
with  a  few  paintings  and  books  after  books, 
perhaps  2,600  volumes  of  the  choice  writers  of 
many  lands,  in  the  original  and  in  translations. 
On  a  table  were  several  bound  volumes  of  wbat 
were  once  detached  pieces  of  paper,  on  which 
Mr.  Emerson  had  hastily  written  some  thought 
or  (xpreaaion  as  it  had  come  to  him  at  any  time 
or  place. 

On  the  left  of  the  ball  wan  hia  bed  room,  and 
there,  too,  all  had  been  left  aa  it  waa  when  he 
waa  living.  Near  the  bed  waa  a  small  stand 
with  a  candle,  and  matches  and  pencil  and  paper, 
ready  for  use  if  "an  idea  struck  him." 

Our  time  was  litnited  and  precious;  in  half  an 
hour  we  left  the  charmed  spot  and  rode  on  in 
the  same  direction,  until  we  reached  "Sleepy 
Holbw,"  the  burial  place  of  Concord’s  illustri¬ 
ous  dead.  It  was  a  abort  distance  from  the  road, 
in  the  woods  which  cover  the  irregular  low  bills. 
There,  beside  their  friends  and  neighbors,  with 
no  grand  and  sculptured  menuments,  lay  all 
that  was  mortal  of  that  strange  lover  of  nature, 
Thoreau ;  of  that  lover  of  humanity,  Alcott ;  of 
that  unrivalled  master  of  modern  Engliah  fiction, 
Hawthorne,  and  of  that  Plato  of  our  century, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Their  bodies  lie  near 
each  other  in  death  aa  they  themselves  bad  been 
near  each  other  in  life. 

A  low  stone  on  which  is  the  single  word, 
"Hawthorne,"  marks  his  grave.  The  Alcotta 
have  simply  the  initials,  except  the  daughter. 
On  a  little  slab  you  read  "Louisa  M.  Aloott." 
A  great  boulder  of  Rose  Quartz  from  the  White 
Mountains  tells  where  Emerson's  body  lies.  On 
it  is  a  bronze  tablet  with  the  inscription : 

The  paastve  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  great  sonl  that  o'er  him  planned. 

On  our  return,  we  visited  the  Emerson  Li¬ 
brary,  a  charming  building,  well  stocked  with 
the  books  which  such  a  rare  community  calls 
for.  It  is  open  six  days  in  the  week  to  meet  the 
demands  of  that  village  of  leas  than  3  000  in¬ 
habitants  who  annually  draw  out  over  23,000 
volumes.  Paintings,  portraits,  engravings,  meet 
the  eye  whichever  way  you  turn.  The  busts  of 
Hawthorne,  the  Alootts,  Emerson,  Horace  Mann, 
Agassiz  and  Plato  adorn  and  glorify  the  rooms. 

Then  a  drive  toward  the  "Old  Manse,"  where 
Hawthorne  once  lived  and  where  he  wrote  his 
"Mosses."  The  house  ia  a  little  removed  from 
'the  street  and  finely  sheltered  by  high  trees.  It 
was  built  by  Mr.  Emerson’s  grandfather  and 
here  he  lived  when  be  wrote  bis  essay  on 
"Nature."  Close  by  is  tbe  street,  down  wb‘cb 
the  Red  Coats  marched  to  cross  the  bridge : 

Where  tbe  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

We  Stopped  a  little  while  to  look  at  the  "Old 
Manse,"  which  has  had  beneath  ita  roof  so 
many  of  the  great  spirits  of  Massachusetts,  rode 
over  the  famous  historic  bridge,  looked  at  the 
statue  of  "The  Minute  Men,"  then  to  tbe  hos¬ 
pitable  home  of  my  friend,  met  a  new  bright 
circle  around  a  cheerful  table,  then  to  the  train, 
past  tbe  lovely  Walden  Pond,  and  soon  was  at 
the  Hub,  full  of  thankfulness  for  an  ever  lo  be 
remembered  day.  Thomas  Doooxtt. 


An  event  of  no  small  significance  waa  the  dedi¬ 
cation  on  Sunday  last  of  tbe  new  German  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Brooklyn.  The  Hon.  D.  R. 
James  has  been  interested  in  tbe  building  and 
tbe  young  pastor,  Mr.  Jaeger,  a  graduate  of 
B  oomfield  Seminary,  has  wrought  at  tbe  spirit 
ual  edifice  of  which  this  new  church  is  an  out¬ 
ward  expression.  Professor  Seibert  made  the 
principal  address ;  and  the  people  and  tbe  city 
and  tbe  church  at  large,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  achievement. 
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IMPERIALISM.” 

Dr.  Cuyler  calli  our  atteutiou  to  •  recent  pro¬ 
tect  of  Judge  Brewer  ageinet  the  ambition  of 
aome  parties  in  our  country  to  expand  our 
national  domain.  Ae  all  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  wall  know,  there  is  no  man  in  the  Church 
who  is  a  greater  authority  with  us  than  Dr. 
Cuyler,  and  as  for  Judge  Brewer,  he  has  emi¬ 
nently  the  “judicial  mind”  that  belongs  to  one 
who  site  in  our  highest  tribunal,  on  account  of 
which  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  along 
with  the  Chief  Justice  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  arbitration  with  England  on  the 
Venezuela  boundary.  Against  such  high  au¬ 
thorities  it  would  be  assuming  a  great  deil  to 
set  up  our  humble  opinion. 

Nor  do  we.  We  differ  from  them  only  in  one 
point :  that  we  think  the  question  m  open  to 
debate.  We  agree  entirely  that,  with  States  as 
with  individuals,  every  man  should  mind  his 
own  business,  and  not  meddle  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  suppose  our  dear  Dr.  Cuyler  had  for 
a  neighbor  a  family  that  was  constantly  light 
ing  among  themselves,  so  that  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  awakened  at  midnight  by  shrieks 
and  cries  of  murder  I  Would  they  not  all  join 
in  a  petition  to  the  police  to  be  rid  of  a  public 
nuisance  ?  Such  has  been  the  position  of  Cuba 
for  years  and  for  generations,  until  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  assumed  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  nuisance;  of  “cleaning  up 
the  house,”  and  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity 
before  we  enter  on  another  century. 

Of  course  this  may  be  done  without  going  a 
step  farther,  to  the  point  of  annexation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  there  were  an  emigration  of  thrifty 
Scotchmen  from  the  Highlands,  who  would  come 
in  and  cultivate  this  rich  island,  till  they  made 
it  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  the  United 
States  would  welcome  them  ae  our  kindred 
and  brethren,  so  allied  in  race  and  in  mutual 
good  will,  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  annex 
the  island  for  our  own  protection.  But  Scotch¬ 
men  as  neighbors  are  one  thing;  and  Spaniards 
are  another. 

But  all  these  are  questions  for  the  future,  and 
it  seems  the  wisest  thing  to  follow  tbe  homely 
advice  of  Lincoln,  “Don’t  cron  the  bridge  till 
you  come  to  it  I”  All  that  we  have  to  do  now 
is  to  snd  this  war  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to 
end  it  no  effectually  that  it  will  not  have  to  be 
done  over  again ;  requiring  a  re-adjustment  at 
the  cost  of  other  wars  and  other  revolutions. 

And  as  to  “Imperialism,”  let  us  not  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  tbe  name,  even  if  it  has  a  tremendous 
sound,  as  if  it  were  echoed  from  continent  to 
continent.  Some  of  our  wine  men  think  they  nee 
in  the  very  word  a  leaning  towards  a  new  policy 
in  our  Government.  Whether  it  would  be  a  un»e 
policy  to  adopt  in  present  circumstances  we  do 
not  say — and  indeed  we  have  grave  doubts  about 
it — but  that  it  is  a  netr  policy  ws  must  deny; 
for  it  is  almost  as  old  an  the  Republic.  If  there 
is  to  be,  as  is  suggested,  a  National  Convention 
to  protest  against  it,  the  judgment  should  in¬ 
clude  tbe  past  as  well  as  the  present  or  the 
future. 

It  is  always  well  to  take  things  in  the  order 
of  time:  and  before  we  sound  our  warnings 
against  coming  dangers,  let  us  reflect  on  what  we 
have  done  in  our  earlier  history.  If  there  is  a 
atalogue  of  our  national  sins  to  be  reviewed 
and  condemned,  let  on  begin  with  our  very  be 
ginning  as  a  nation.  No  President  ever  had  a 
greater  hatred  of  foreign  monarchies,  than 
Jefferson,  who  wished  “that  an  ocean  of  Are 
rolled  between  the  Old  World  and  tbe  New  !” 
And  >et  on  thia  aide  of  the  ocean  he  was  not 
only  willing  to  accept  new  territory,  but  he  made 
the  largest  annexation  himself,  when  ha  bought 


Louisiana  from  Napoleon,  which  gave  us  tbe 
whole  valley  of  the  Missinsippi. 

Later  still,  the  famous  Monroe  doctrine,  which 
was  a  sort  of  pronunciamento  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  was  stoutly  defended  by  John  Quincy 
Adame,  and,  inasmuch  ae  it  warned  off  foreign 
powers  from  this  Western  Hemisphere,  it  virtually 
implied  that,  if  there  were  to  be  any  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  territories,  the  lion’s  share  should  fall 
into  tbe  arms  of  the  Great  Republic.  After  the 
war  with  Mexico  we  took  in  California  and  other 
portions  of  tbe  Pacifle  Coast,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  afterwards,  Mr.  Seward  bought  tbe 
whole  of  Alaska  from  Russia.  Somehow  or 
other,  we  have  got  along  pretty  well  with  these 
additions,  and  possibly  we  might  get  along  if  at 
tbe  end  of  tbe  present  war,  there  should  be  an 
addition  to  our  truly  “imperial”  dimensions. 

What  it  will  be  wise  to  do,  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  bad  hoped  that  in  the  native  born 
population  of  Cuba  there  would  be  men  of 
ability  and  of  character  to  be  the  framers  and 
law  givers  of  a  new  and  free  country.  But  thus 
far  the  Cubans  do  not  “pan  out”  (to  use  a 
miner’s  phrase)  quite  as  rich  as  we  expected, 
and  we  may  have  to  undertake  the  business 
ourselves,  at  least  for  a  time,  till  the  native 
population  are  educated  to  their  new  duties  and 
new  responsibilities.  In  that  case  it  may  be  tbe 
privilege  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  our  dear  old 
country,  that  is  the  mother  of  republics,  and 
that  has  been  the  shelter  and  the  refuge  of  tbe 
persecuted  of  all  countries  and  all  climes,  once 
more  to  spread  herself  and  take  tbe  new  born 
republics  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  under  her 
motherly  wings. 

P.  S. — As  to  the  Philippines  we  confess  that 
we  do  not  like  tbe  idea  of  our  taking  possession 
of  a  great  archipelago  of  islands  on  tbe  other 
side  of  the  globe,  with  millions  of  inhabitants, 
men  of  another  race,  or  of  many  races,  speaking 
other  languages,  and  with  customs  totally  unlike 
our  oan.  We  should  much  prefer  that  they 
should  be  under  some  European  power,  England, 
or  France,  or  Germaiy,  or  that  they  should 
divide  tbe  vast  possessions  among  themaelvea 
Any  power  but  Spain,  which  baa  shown,  by 
hundreds  of  years  of  bad  government,  her  utter 
incompetence  to  rule  over  alien  races.  Let  her, 
with  tbe  dote  of  this  nineteenth  century,  depart 
out  of  Asia  and  out  of  America,  and  content 
herself  with  what  she  has  in  Europe.  This 
would  not  deprive  her  of  everything.  By  no 
means.  She  would  still  have  a  noble  heritage, 
backed  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  situated  at  the  en¬ 
tering  in  of  the  seas,  with  the  broad  Mediterra 
nean  at  her  feet  on  one  side,  and  the  broader 
Atlantic  on  tbe  other. 


Not  only  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  but  many  busy  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  remembering  tbe  kind  hospitality  that 
they  received  as  students  of  Williams  College, 
in  the  home  of  President  Mark  Hopkins,  will 
mourn  the  death  of  the  charming  woman  who 
presided  so  graciously  over  it  and  made  them 
so  welcome.  Many  gathered  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week  for  the  touching  services  which  were 
conducted  by  President  Carter,  and  a  long  pro¬ 
cession  followed  tbe  bier,  which  was  tenderly 
borne  by  stalwart  sons  and  grandsons,  to  ite 
last  resting  place  beside  her  husband  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  College  cemetery.  It  was  a  peaceful  ending 
of  a  long  and  useful  life.  Mrs.  Hopkins  was 
descended  from  an  old  and  distinguished  New 
England  family,  the  daughter  of  Major  Lyman 
Hubbell,  one  of  tbe  most  influential  men  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  Domestic  and  home 
loving  in  her  tastes,  she  had  the  strength  and 
reserve  of  nature  characteristic  of  New  England 
women,  that  made  her  quiet,  unobtrusive  influ¬ 
ence  felt  much  further  than  she  suspected,  and 
thus  she  remained  to  the  end  the  centre  of  a 
large  family  circle,  which  will  feel  very  deso¬ 
late  without  her,  though  her  gentle  presence 
will  still  seem  to  abide  with  them,  as  they  will 
ever  preserve  her 'precious  memory.  - 


•  OUR  UNKNOWN  HEROES. 

One  of  tbe  incidental,  yet  important,  results 
of  the  war,  is  that  it  has  already  revealed  our 
national  strength,  in  bringing  to  the  front  an 
ability,  and  readiness  for  any  crisis,  of  which 
we  did  not  dream  before.  When  war  was  de¬ 
clared  three  months  ago  we  had  hardly  anything 
that  could  be  called  an  army,  compared  with 
the  enormous  standing  armies  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe.  Of  the  army  that  we  had  in  our 
Civil  War,  the  greater  part  had  passed  over 
to  the  majority,  and  the  leaders.  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  had  apparently  left  no  suc¬ 
cessors.  Who  then  should  flght  our  battles  for 
us  T  Who  would  lead  our  armies  to  victory  f 
So  far  as  we  could  anticipate  the  course  of 
events,  we  should  have  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
from  the  beginning,  and  perhaps  by  severe  ex¬ 
periences,  by  disaster  and  defeats,  till  by  and 
bye  there  would  emerge  from  the  ranks  some 
military  genius  who  should  lead  tbe  way  to 
victory. 

As  it  happened  the  flrat  blow  was  struck,  not 
on  the  land  but  on  the  sea,  and  to  make  the 
difficulty  greater,  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  world. 
But  with  all  these  disadvantages,  a  commodore 
in  the  Navy,  of  whom  we  had  never  heard  before, 
led  half  a  dozen  ships  into  a  harbor  in  the 
China  Sea,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  destroyed 
the  whole  Spanish  fleet  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  !  Farrsgut  never  did  anything  better  than 
that;  nor  Nelson.  “Who  is  beT”  asked  every¬ 
body.  “Did  you  know  him  f”  I  inquired  of  a 
resident  of  Washington.  ‘  Know  him  T  He  was 
our  tenant  for  ten  years  I”  There  he  had  lived 
quietly,  going  in  and  out  among  hie  brother 
officers,  meeting  hie  friends  at  tbe  club,  greatly 
beloved  by  his  intimates,  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him, but  with  no  one  discovering  that, 
at  the  very  first  opportunity  of  a  separate  com¬ 
mand,  he  would  prove  himself  a  master  in  war. 

Perhaps  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  anybody, 
for  often  one  who  has  tbe  gift  knows  it  not,  till 
there  comes  the  opportunity  of  his  life,  and 
comes  once  for  all ;  for  if  his  good  genius  fails 
him  then ;  if  he  has  not  tbe  keen  eye  and  the 
quick  command ;  tbe  opportunity  never  comes 
again.  But  t/,  i/,  if,  he  can  rise  to  the  occasion, 
he  can  in  a  single  morning  make  a  place  for 
himself  in  hie  country’s  history  I  But  did  his 
success  come  by  accident,  by  a  lucky  hit  f  By 
no  means.  During  tbe  ten  years  that  he  was 
living  so  quietly  in  Washington,  he  was  studying 
the  profession  in  which  he  was  to  serve  his 
country,  co  that  when  the  country  called  for 
his  service,  it  did  not  call  in  vain. 

So  with  the  more  recent  battle  off  Santiago, 
in  which  the  Spanish  fieet  under  Admiral 
Cervera  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Admiral  Samp¬ 
son  and  Schley  and  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  the  whole  nation.  Was  this,  too, 
merely  good  luck  ?  By  no  means.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  study  of  years  which  furnished 
captains  to  our  navy  who  would  have  been 
fit  to  lead  to  battle  any  fleet  in  the  world. 

What  was  true  in  the  navy  was  true  also  in 
the  army.  Not  to  such  extent,  as  our  army  was 
very  small  and  tbe  veterans  were  few.  But 
few  as  they  were  ,  still 

“  In  their  ashes  Uvel  their  wonted  fires.” 
and  the  very  sight  of  these  old  warriors  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  “Young  Guard”  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  It  is  seldom  that  war  has  shown  a  more 
striking  figure  than  that  of  General  Wheeler  in 
the  battle  before  Santiago.  ’Vhen  it  began,  he 
was  on  the  sick  list,  lying  on  his  back,  but  the 
sound  of  tbe  guns  was  too  much  for  him,  and  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrance  he  insisted  on  going 
to  the  front,  though  be  had  to  be  carried  in  an 
ambulance.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met 
the  wounded  being  carried  to  the  rear.  On 
tbe  instant  he  commanded  the  bearers  to  halt, 
and  insisted  that  the  wounded  soldiers  should 
be  pot  in  his  ambulance,  (in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  surgeons,  who  warned  him  that  it  might 
be  fatal, )  and  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  on  to 
the  battle  I  Hardly  anything  finer  than  thin  can 
be  found  in  tbe  records  of  war. 
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WATCHING  THE  FLASHES  OF  A 
THUMDEB-STOBM. 

Last  Thurtday  will  be  remembered  by  many 
for  one  of  a  teriea  of  aadden  and  violent  etorma 
of  wind  and  rain  with  lightning  and  thunder, 
that  have  characterized  thia  “battle  aummer.” 
The  day  had  been  dercely  hot  and  bum  id,  and 
about  four  in  the  afternoon  a  thin  haze  ahot 
like  a  veil  from  the  Weatward  acroae  the  half  of 
the  heavena  in  the  face  of  a  aea  breeze,  that 
•wept  Eoftly  over  the  land  and  lifted  the  heated 
air  from  under  the  treea  and  around  the  houaaa. 
Where  the  low  growl  of  thunder  came  from  it 
waa  impoeaible  to  tell ;  it  waa  a  rumble  all  round 
the  horizon.  The  miat  grew  ailently  thicker  and 
the  nun  wan  quite  hid ;  only  one  rift  to  the 
North  ahowed  through  it  a  white  cloud'a  top 
like  an  Alp  anow-clad  and  cerene.  Still  the 
thunder  growled  in  the  dim  diatance  and  the 
•ea  breeeze  nighed  fitfully,  nhifting  about  and 
aometimea  panning  aa  if  in  doubt  of  ita  way. 
There  were  momenta  of  atillneas  tbat  gave 
•trange  emphania  to  the  boom  of  the  hidden 
hunder.  The  children  of  a  Sunday- achool  in 
gala  dreea  were  aitting  on  the  graaa,  or  drifting 
like  clouda  of  white  under  the  treea,  and  nature 
eeemed  to  wait  till  their  featival  waa  over  befcre 
unloosing  the  powers  of  the  air  that  nere 
•training  at  the  leaah.  How  happy  and  uncon¬ 
scious  of  danger  they  were;  the  interval  of  relief 
from  the  heat  waa  their  opportunity,  and  no  the 
day  fell  in  quiet  while  the  thunder  grumbled 
from  afar. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  a  slight  rain  fell  in 
short  ahowera;  then  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
Northwest;  the  Southeast  aea- breeze  gave  way, 
The  whole  Western  sky  was  afiame  with  orange 
yellow  above  and  crimson  tinted  mint  clouds 
that  ran  before  the  rising  gale  underneath. 
Then  iq,a  moment  the  battle  was  on;  lightning 
•hot  like  fiaahee  of  cannon  from  the  whole  line 
of  the  West.  The  Jersey  mountain  waa  a  huge 
breastwork,  over  which  great  guns  played  upon 
the  land  below.  Glen  Bidge,  Bloomfield,  New¬ 
ark  and  Jersey  City  caught  the  bolts  that  fiew 
with  deafening  thunders  for  the  space  of  an  hour 
before  the  fury  began  to  fail.  Torrents  of  rain 
fell;  the  brooks  ran  rivers  down  the  mountain; 
the  fiooda  lifted  up  their  voice;  great  trees 
bowed  their  heads  as  the  storm  walked  over 
them,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  lost,  trans 
formed,  diaeolved  in  a  smother  of  wet  and  wind 
and  noise.  The  whole  creation  groaned  in  agony 
and  affright.  Darkness  that  only  the  keen 
blades  of  lightning  could  cut  through  made  the 
crashes  of  thunder  ihe  more  terrific ;  confusion 
reigned ;  order  was  lost  with  the  light ;  chaos 
had  come  to  take  the  fair  world  of  an  hour  ago 
into  ita  devouring  embrace.  The  stoutest  hearts 
might  well  be  afraid;  the  outcome  might  be 
dreaded;  for  a  slight  increase  in  the  violence  of 
ihe  wind,  a  slight  swerve  in  the  flight  of  the 
lightning,  might  wreck  the  room  that  sheltered 
the  most  secure.  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  men ;  a  wild  war  breaking  in  upon  profound- 
eat  peace. 

The  end  of  the  storm  waa  more  surprisingly 
•udden  than  the  beginning.  In  the  midst  it 
ceased.  You  waited  for  the  nezt  flash  of  light 
ning  and  it  did  not  come ;  the  expected  roar  and 
rush  of  the  rain  failed.  In  a  moment  the 
artillery  had  gained  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson 
or  went  charging  over  the  heights  of  Staten  Island 
to  take  Navesink  and  slumbering  Sandy  Hook. 
It  takes  two  days  and  more  to  find  oat  what 
damage  baa  been  done  and  who  baa  suffered. 
The  list  is  not  so  long,  though  the  names  of 
friends  included  in  it  makes  it  seem  longer. 
While  the  storm  is  on,  the  wonder  in  that  any 
escape;  after  it  is  over,  the  wonder  really  is 
that  BO  few  have  been  touched.  What  is  the  law 
of  exemption  f  Walk  the  woods  on  the  mountain 
and  how  few  traces  of  the  storm  you  find  I  How 
is  it  that  “one  shall  be  taken  and  another  I 


left  T“  Up  the  heights  of  San  Joan  they  go 
unscathed  while  here  and  there  the  hail  of  ahot 
finds  a  living  mark.  Forty  years  the  tower  of 
Madison  Square  church  stood  through  every 
storm  until  the  other  day ;  five  hundred  years 
at  least,  that  grand  oak  tree  yonder  has  weath¬ 
ered  every  temprst  and  his  straight  bole  shows 
no  scar,  his  green  crown  no  cleft. 

Is  it  not  rather  the  law  of  prevention  tbat  we 
are  to  admire  ?  The  shield  is  thrown  over  all ; 
here  and  there  an  arrow  strikes  So  a  rain  drop 
gets  through  a  good  roof ;  so  the  best  preoau 
tiona  have  a  loop-hole  for  attack.  The  law  of 
nature  is  a  rough  refiection  of  a  loving  Heart; 
an  absolute  exemption  would  require  tbat  nature 
should  be  as  perfect  aa  its  Creator.  The  Lord 
teaches  that  the  “Tower  of  Siloam”  was  not  a 
messenger  of  divine  wrath,  nor  a  token  of  divine 
neglect.  In  a  world  that  is  filled  with  mercy,  it 
does  not  become  us  to  complain  of  the  hurts  we 
get.  Of  all  the  houses  in  his  parish,  our  Brother 
Paulis’  only  was  struck  in  the  storm  I  Was  it 
not  mercy  to  the  many  that  left  him  in  such 
a  minority  7  We  are  sure  he  is  too  wiee  a  man 
to  fancy  that  he  is  marked  for  a  special  visita¬ 
tion.  The  logical  question  is  not :  “Does  God 
send  trouble  7"  but,  “From  how  much  does  He 
spare  7“  To  a  good  many,  a  time  of  war  brings 
thoughts  of  gloom.  The  times  must  be  out  of 
joint;  men  must  have  made  some  woful  mis 
take ;  evil  passions  only  can  be  in  control.  The 
sentimental,  the  pessimistic,  the  complaining 
are  filling  the  air  with  protests  against  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  arms.  They  say  tbat  civilization  and 
Christianity  are  against  it;  that  man  is  brutal 
and  un-Christian. 

And  yet  the  sweeteat  summers  breed  the 
severest  storms.  The  conditions  tbat  ripen  the 
harvests  create  the  tempest.  The  shock  and 
jar  of  the  thunder,  the  blase  and  sweep  of  the 
lightning,  are  the  surest  sanitation.  Mid  sum¬ 
mer  storms  purify  the  air  oceans  for  all  the 
seasons.  We  found  a  farmer  singing  on  the  roof 
where  the  lightning  had  ploughed  a  furrow  from 
ridge  to  eaves.  “Oh,  this  is  nothing, ’’  said  he, 
“it’s  worth  a  few  shingles  to  have  such  pure 
air  to  live  in  1“  His  philosophy  was  as  fine  as 
his  temper.  A  ride  with  Roosevelt  shakes  out 
every  trace  of  effeminacy  and  reveals  our  truest 
heroes;  Hobson’s  passage  through  New  York  to 
Washington  is  a  tonic  for  our  manhood,  a 
breath  of  health  and  heroic  spirit  that  is  sent 
from  heaven.  The  best  ages  of  the  world,  the 
beet  hours  of  history,  are  in  touch  with  the 
periods  of  strnggie.  The  fever  of  the  child  tbat 
is  cutting  its  teeth  and  the  surgical  disruption 
that  takes  out  a  bad  one  belong  to  a  life  tbat  is 
sound  at  the  core.  Summer  arbitrates  long  to 
keep  the  balance  and  then  breaks  out  with  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  to  restore  a  per 'act  equilibrium. 
That  is  history.  Men  and  brethren,  let  us  sing 
in  the  furrows  of  the  storm.  Let  us  breathe 
easier  and  better  for  the  battle.  R.  A.  S. 


Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulas  of  Chicago,  has  been 
heard  by  full  audiences  in  the  Old  First  of  New 
York  during  July.  The  spacious  church  is  not 
crowded,  but  ita  pews  are  full  below,  and  there 
is  more  than  a  spriLsle  of  people  in  the  galleries. 
And  they  are  all  “people  worth  preaching  to.’’ 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  will  preach  next  Sunday,  at  11 
and  4  o’clock,  but  whether  any  longer,  we  are 
not  able  to  say. 


The  passing  to  bis  reward  of  such  an  eminent 
pattern  of  faithfulness  as  waa  Rev.  Dr.  Williams 
of  Toledo,  is  well  fitted  to  give  pause  and  medi¬ 
tation  to  all  who  knew  him  personally,  or  even 
by  reputation.  Were  all  our  churches,  and 
Sabbath  schools  (for  hs  was  Superintendent  as 
well  as  pastor  and  preacher)  manned  by  men  of 
equal  ability  and  all-round  acceptance,  the 
millennium  would  surely  dawn  inside  another 
forty  four  years— the  length  of  bis  wonderful 
pastorate  over  the  First  Church  of  Toledo. 


WHY  NOT  A  PBESBYTEBIAN  CONGRESS  f 

Thia  question  has  been  asked  before,  but  as 
yet  no  answer  has  been  given.  For  some  years 
many  have  been  feeling  that  there  should  be  in 
our  Church  such  an  opportunity  for  full  and 
free  discussion  of  vital  topics,  and  present  ques¬ 
tions,  as  is  afforded  by  what  is  known  aa  a 
Church  Congress.  The  meetings  of  ecolesiaati- 
csl  bodies  do  not  furnish  thia  opportunity,  nor 
fill  thia  place.  Questions  of  order  and  business 
largely  monopolize  the  time.  The  necessary 
work  of  the  Church  Boards  very  properly  take 
up  large  space.  What  is  wanted  is  a  meeting 
for  the  diecuaaion  of  the  great  queations  which 
confront  the  Church,  and  which  are  really  mere 
important  than  any  matters  of  administration, 
or  of  denominational  politica.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  felt  that  even  the  benevolent  and  mission 
ary  work  of  the  Church  has  been  too  much  over¬ 
looked,  in  the  great  variety  of  machinery  and 
detail.  The  Missionary  Coagreas  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  this  feeling.  And  if  another  opportu¬ 
nity  is  needed  to  discuss  the  special  and  pecu¬ 
liar  work  of  the  Church,  much  more  is  there 
need  for  a  wider  opportunity  of  debate  and 
thought.  Denominations  supposed  to  be  more 
conservative  than  our  own  have  such  gatherings, 
and  find  them  profitable.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  argument  against  the  plan,  unless  it  be 
the  fear  of  some  timid  brother  that  something 
may  be  said  which  ahall  cause  a  small  shock  to 
the  thick  and  thin  defender  of  the  Westminster 
Standards.  If  indeed  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  no  longer  seeking  the  Truth,  and  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  ita  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man, 
then  there  is  no  great  need  of  a  Congress. 
But  “the  liberty  of  prophesying’’  waa  once 
dearly  prized  by  Presbyterians,  and  certainly 
our  Church  is  not  afraid  to  face  any  question, 
theological  or  social^  and  ask  frankly  how  best 
it  can  be  met. 

The  Buggeation  of  such  a  Congress  was  made 
in  these  columns  a  few  years  ago,  by  Rev.  K.  J. 
Service,  D.D.,  of  Detroit  He  emphasized  in 
his  article  one  point  of  great  importance,  and 
that  was,  that  no  vote  should  ever  be  taken  upon 
any  question  brought  before  the  Congress. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  opportunity  for  the 
ecclesiastical  partisan  and  politician.  No  par¬ 
ties  are  formed,  no  sides  are  taken,  and  no  one 
is  under  temptation  to  speak  and  vote  in  defence 
of  his  side,  or  his  party.  The  Congress  is  for 
discussion,  not  for  business ;  for  the  free  ventila¬ 
tion  of  great  questions,  and  the  experiences  and 
expressions  of  men  of  all  schools  of  thought 
within  the  Church.  And  who  can  deny  that 
such  a  frank  and  brotherly  discussion  would 
clear  up  many  misunderstandings,  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  from  others,  and  furnish  new 
proof  of  the  breadth  and  unity  of  the  Church  7 
The  New  Y<»k  Churchman  in  its  review  of  the 
late  Episcopal  Church  Congress,  says : 

“Ws  look  upon  a  Church  Congress  aa  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  for  intellectual  isolation,  with 
its  evil  consequences  of  narrowness  and  one- 
sidedneas.  The  theorist  or  the  man  of  partial 
reading  can  not  do  better  than  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  airing  his  notions  in  open 
court  before  his  brethren.  The  search  for  troth 
is  never  unavailable  if  it  be  prosecuted  consci¬ 
entiously.  It  is  providential  tbat  in  these  days 
of  intellectual  unrest  and  theological  curiosity, 
the  American  Church  has  in  the  Congress  a 
gathering  in  which  men  can  state  their  difficul¬ 
ties,  receive  counsel  from  others,  and  listen  to  a 
statement  of  the  other  side  of  a  question  upon 
which  they  may  have  reached  a  decision  un¬ 
aided.  ’’ 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  one  phase  of  the 
question,  and  worthy  of  consideration  by  our 
own  Church.  The  Episcopal  Church  baa  now 
held  these  Congresses  for  eighteen  years  in  sne- 
ceesion.  At  first  there  was  the  usual  timid¬ 
ity,  BO  often  manifested  when  a  new  idea  is 
broached.  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  declined  to  pre- 
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•ide  at  the  Aral  gathering,  bat  he  had  no  anc- 
ceaaoea  in  thin  reqteot.  The  Oongreas  con¬ 
quered  a  plaqe  for  itwlf,  and  in  England  and  in 
thia  ooantry  la  reoogniied  aa  a  moat  naaful  and 
ralnable  adjnnet  to  the  work  of  ita  Church. 
Other  churchea  hare  foUowed  the  example  thou 
net  It  remainn  for  the  Prenbyterlkn  lOharch  to 
conaider  thin  forward  atep,  and  than  pernapn  gire 
freah  proof  of  ita  progreanire  npirit  and  aympathy 
with  the  queationn  and  tendenoien  of  the  timea 

THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  Dr.  8UNDEBLAND. 

[The  elderly  readera  of  The  Evangelint  oot 
excepting  Dr.  Sunderland,  will,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  enjoy  theae  reminiacencea  from  the  pen  of 
Jamaa  O.  Putnam,  Eoq.,  for  a  half  century  or 
ao,  one  of  Buffalo’n  moat  dintingniahed  citixena. 
Formerly,  and  for  many  yearn,  only  the  initiala 
here  appended  would  hare  been  neceanary  to 
identify  and  necure  attention  to  any  writing  of 
hie.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  however,  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam,  in  common  with  the  life-long  friend  of 
whom  he  here  writea  no  admiringly,  han  pur- 
poaely  relinquiahed  aomething  of  former  con- 
apicuity  in  affairn.  It  ia  hence  a  aervice  to  at 
leaat  our  younger  readera,  to  refer  to  him  aa  we 
here  have  ventured  to  do.— Ed.  Etaw.  ] 

The  worda  of  The  Evangelint  on  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sunderland,  and  the  tribute  of  The  Mail  and 
Exprean,  quoted  in  The  Evangelint  of  laat  week, 
do  no  morn  than  juatioe  to  the  able  and  eloquent 
divine.  Tour  picture  of  the  Doctor  reveala  hia 
etrength  of  character,  but  not  the  humor  and 
the  fun  of  hia  nature,  which  are  perennial.  I 
have  aeen  no  notice  of  the  beginninga  of  hia 
mininterial  work,  which  were  a  prophecy  of  hia 
future.  In  the  little  village  of  Alexander, 
Geneaee  County,  New  York,  wan  a  modeat  atone 
building,  erected  for  a  ba^k.  The  bank  failed 
and  the  edifice  waa  turned  into  a  church.  Young 
Sunderland,  (thia  waa  in  the  early  ’40n, )  waa 
fradi  from  hia  College  and  Seminary  life,  and 
being  on  a  vinit  to  hia  nioter,  wboae  mannion 
waa  in  the  outnkirtn  of  the  village,  ha  waa  in¬ 
vited  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  little  bank- 
church  one  Sunday.  He  waa  a  bom  poet,  and 
hia  imagination  in  thone  aarly  dayn,  floated  on 
hia  clarion  voice,  reveled  in  bold  and  atr iking 
imagery. 

The  effect  of  that  fiint  nermon  in  the  little 
atone  church  was  electrical.  He  was  the  unique 
“wonder"  of  the  region,  and  the  church  ao 
long  an  be  terved  the  congregation,  waa  packed 
to  ovarfiow  at  every  oervioe.  After  a  few  yearn* 
pastorate  in  Batavia  and  Syracuse  came  his  call 
to  Washington,  the  larger  field  of  his  labor  and 
fame. 

The  notices  of  the  Doctor  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  speak  of  his  intenoe  patriotism  during 
our  Civil  War.  One  pulpit  incident  of  hia 
pastorate  in  connection  with  the  Rue  de  Berry 
American  Chapel  in  Paris,  daring  our  war,  and 
while  the  British  Government  was  rendering  to 
the  Confederate  cause  all  the  aid  and  comfort  it 
darrd,  is  worth  lemembering.  Dr.  Sunderland’s 
feeling  toward  the  British  Government  and 
toward  that  part  of  the  English  people  who  sym¬ 
pathised  with  it,  was  the  righteous  wrath  of  a 
patriot. 

For  a  National  Thanksgiving  day  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln,  the  Doctor  prepared  a 
sermon  charged  with  an  hot  shot  of  epeech  as 
ever  fell  from  human  lips.  Lord  Cowley  waa  at 
the  time  British  Minister  at  Paris,  and,  doubt- 
lean  aa  an  act  of  courteoy,  attended  that  service, 
with  one  or  tro  of  his  Secretaries,  occupying 
a  front  seat  very  near  the  pulpit.  The  Doctor 
was  not  over -awed  by  that  presence,  and  Lord 
Cowley  listened  to  the  moot  withering  acorn  and 
contempt  of  his  Government  for  its  alliance  with 
a  slave  power  and  its  effort  to  destroy  our  Re¬ 
public.  It  was  sublime.  Its  courage  and  power 
thrilled  every  patriot  bearer.  I  watched  to  oee 
if  Lord  Cowley  would  sit  out  the  storm.  Of 


courne  he  did,  but  it  may  be  doubted  be  ventured 
a  second  time  into  a  Thanksgiving  service  dur¬ 
ing  our  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Sunderland’s  retirement  is  well  won. 
BcrviiX),  July  28, 18tB.  J.  O.  P. 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Dkab  Evaroklist:  The  North  woods,  with 
their  lakes,  streams,  and  mountains,  are  now 
robed  in  all  their  summer  beauty,  whMe  the 
dry.  cool  and  bracing  air  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  city’s  beat  and  the  scorching  sun.  The 
great  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  rapidly 
tilling  with  city  guests,  and  the  camperi  are 
seeking  their  old  retreats,  in  the  shady  forests, 
by  the  side  of  the  rippling  streams,  or  upon  the 
banks  of  tbe  picturesque  lakes. 

Among  tbe  attractive  camps  upon  tbe  Upper 
St.  Regis  are  those  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  McCormick  of 
Chicago;  A.  P.  Stokes,  McKay  Twombley,  and 
Mrs.  Hoe  of  New  York.  Upon  the  Upper  Saranac 
are  the  camps  of  Isaac  Seligman.  the  Swinsonn, 
the  Ferris  Brothers,  all  of  your  city,  with  Mrs. 
Bucknell’s  of  Philadelphia. 

Upon  Mirror  Lake,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Reid,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Fort  Street  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
has  a  pretty  cottage,  most  picturesquely  located, 
overlooking  the  lake  and  the  great  mountain 
range  beyond  Rev.  Dr.  Richards  of  Plain  ^ 
held.  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Hutten  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey,  and  Drs  Greene  and  Paxton 
of  Princeton,  with  many  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  the  general  public,  come  almost  every 
sum  1  er  to  this  region.  At  Fulton  Chain  are 
the  camps  of  Rev.  George  Alexander,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Paxton,  Rev.  J.  C.  Bliss,  with  others  of  your  city; 
and  Dr.  S.  J.  Nicoolls  of  St.  Louis.  Tbe  voices 
of  these  clergymen  are  often  beard  in  our  Sab¬ 
bath  services,  and  their  presence  amongst  us  is 
deeply  appreciated.  The  present  season  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  both  gay  and  prosperous. 

One  of  the  ‘  moot  interesting  routes  to  the 
Adirondacks,  is  by  boat  from  New  York  to 
Albany ;  thence  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Railroad  to  Plattsbnrg,  and  from  there  by  Nar 
row  Gauge  to  Saranac  Lake.  From  Alteny  to 
Plattsburg  the  road  skirts  the  historic  shores 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  crumbling  walls  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga  can  be  distinctly  seen  from 
the  car  window.  Two  miles  to  the  Southwest, 
overlooking  the  Lake  and  the  old  Fort,  rises  the 
mountain,  upon  the  top  of  which  Burgoyne 
planted  the  artillery  with  which  be  purposed  to 
batter  the  walls  of  the  Fort  and  drive  out  the 
little  band  of  patriots. 

There  is  a  large  steamer  plying  between  the 
Fort  and  Platt*burg,  for  passengers  who  may 
prefer  the  steamer  to  the  cars,  and  who  may 
desire  to  see  to  better  advantage  the  many  other 
battle  fields  along  the  shores  of  this  beautiful 
Lake. 

The  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  from  Plattsburg 
to  Lake  Placid,  is  a  typical  m  luntain  road  and 
the  journey  is  well  worth  the  price  of  passage. 
One  moment  the  train  winds  round  great  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  piercing  the  clouds ;  next  it  is  cr jss- 
ing  high  bridges;  sometimes  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  fearful  grades,  and  often  skirting  the 
shores  of  Lakes— tbe  scenery  ever  changing  and 
one’s  wonder  and  delight  increasing. 

While  the  Adirondacks,  with  tbe  coming 
years,  are  becoming  more  and  more  sought  out 
for  health  and  rest,  and  fishing  and  hunting, 
they  are  also  becoming  famous  for  their  summer 
schools  and  religious  conventions.  Among  tbe 
former  is  the  one  recently  established  at  Bluff 
Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  called  tbe  Summer 
Catholic  School.  Tbe  curriculum  in  extensive, 
and  the  lecturers  among  our  best  known  schol¬ 
ars.  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  interested 
and  profited  by  the  feast  of  fat  things  there 
offered,  (or  tbe  School  is,  we  are  told,  upon  a 
broad  foundation  and  the  spirit  of  the  leaders  is 
courteous  and  delightful. 

Several  county  Sunday  schosl  Conventions  and 


Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  recently  held 
their  annual  Conventions,  and  all  report  progrese 
and  renewed  energy  in  the  work.  But  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  meetings  held  thus  far 
have  been  the  dedicatory  services  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  church  edifice  at  Stark,  St. Lawrence 
County,  New  York. 

Tbe  structure  which  cost  81,151,  will  seat 
about  200  people,  and  is  English  gothic  in 
architecture.  The  services  began  with  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  meeting  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  5th. 
The  children  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  sang 
hymns  and  spoke  pieces,  after  which  Revs.  G. 

F.  Walker  of  DeKalb  Junction,  and  F.  J.  New 
ton  with  Mr.  McCarthy  addressed  the  school. 
The  evening  service  was  largely  attended,  and 
Rev.  F.  Townsend  of  Canton  discoursed  elo¬ 
quently  on  "Help  from  the  Sanctuary.”  Go 
Wednesday  morning.  Student  McNeil  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  brother  of  Evangelist  John  McNeil  of  Scot¬ 
land,  preached  with  something  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  brother’s  power,  and  in  the  afternoon 
there  waa  a  popular  meeting  at  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  were  discussed  in  ten  minute 
addresses:  The  "Americao-Spanish  War,"  by 
Rev.  F.  Townsend;  "Amusements,"  by  Stu¬ 
dent  McNeil;  "Prayer  Meetings,"  by  Student 
Walker;  "Benevolence,"  by  Rev.  J.  Robertson 
of  Madrid;  "Tbe  Working  Church,"  by  Rev. 

G.  Walker,  DeKalb.  At  tbe  evening  service. 
Rev.  J.  Robertson  of  Madrid  presided  and  the 
dedicatory  sermon  waa  preached  by  Rev.  G.  F. 
Walker  from  Mett.  xxi  13:  "My  house  shall 
be  called  a  house  of  prayer,"  and  tbe  prayer  of 
dedication  was  offered  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Townsend 
of  Canton. 

Services  were  also  held  Thursday  evening. 
Student  McNeil  preaching.  Friday  evening  a 
praise  service  was  held,  and  Sunday  morning 
the  sacrament  was  administered.  Although  the 
dedication  came  in  tbe  midst  of  the  haying  sea¬ 
son  when  farmers  are  very  busy,  and  continued 
nearly  the  whole  week,  the  services  were  attended 
with  unabated  and  increasing  interest.  . 

Three  tents  were  erected  on  the  church 
grounds  from  which  refreshments  were  served 
to  visitors  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation. 
The  interior  of  the  church  was  artistically  dec¬ 
orated  with  fiowers  and  plants,  while  nature 
with  her  genial  sunshine  and  bracing  air  did 
all  she  could  to  make  tbe  occasion  a  pleasant 
remembrance  (or  the  years  to  come. 

This  church  edifice  is  one  of  the  group  of  tbe 
Adirondack  Mission,  full  of  life  and  with  a 
promising  future.  It  was  built  largely  with  the 
contributioisfrom  Sabbath- schools  and  churches 
and  with  donations  by  friends  in  tbe  city.  Five 
other  small  edifices  are  now  being  erected  where 
there  are  no  churches  of  any  kind,  but  in  com¬ 
munities  that  are  growing,  and  we  hope  they 
will  be  dedicated  before  winter,  but  funds  are 
sadly  needed  to  complete  them,  only  about  half 
the  amount  necessary  to  finish  them  having  been 
raised.  Who  will  help  us  with  tbe  remainder  T 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  H  C.  Olin,  Treas¬ 
urer,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Me. 


Tbe  Fourteenth  Street  Church,  vacant  since 
Dr.  McE sen’s  departure  to  Amsterdam,  has 
made  hearty  choice  of  a  West-side  pastor,  tbe 
Rev.  Frederick  B.  Richards,  for  some  time  in 
charge  of  Bethany  Congregational  Church, 
Tenth  avenue,  near  Thirty- fifth  street— a  "mis¬ 
sion"  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  The  New 
York  correspondent  of  The  Congregational  ist 
speaks  highly  of  Mr.  Richards:  "He  has  at¬ 
tained  a  large  measure  of  success  at  Bethany, 
tbe  West  Side  work  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  during 
the  long  and  trying  time  before  tbe  coming  of 
Dr.  Jefferson  be  endeared  himself  to  everybedy 
by  his  willingness  to  perform  any  service  well 
that  was  asked  of  him."  He  will  find  a  right 
loyal  people  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Church, 
and  we  trust,  despite  the  many  fluctuations  of 
our  down-town  population,  that  church  of  so 
many  precious  memories,  may  be  maintained  in 
all  its  accustomed  vigor.  Dr.  F.  H.  Marling, 
tbe  Moderator  of  its  session,  and  one  of  its  farmer 
pastors,  will  preach  next  Sunday,  July  3lst, 
when  tbe  church  will  be  closed  for  a  time.  It  is 
hoped  that  Mr.  Richards  will  begin  his  labors 
the  second  Sunday  of  September. 


July  28,  1896. 
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THE  HEAYENS  IN  AUGUST. 

It  ii  a  great  month.  astroDomically  conaidered. 
If  summer  ereniDg  heat  dri*ee  us  out  of  doors, 
and  particularly  if  we  enjoy  the  unobstructed 
▼lews  by  the  seaside  or  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
the  mountains,  we  may  consider  ourselves 
happy.  Evenings  are  lengthening,  darkness 
falls  earlier,  observations  may  be  more  extended. 
A  survey  of  the  month  gives  us  the  following 
marked  features:  1.  Two  foil  moons.  2.  A  fresh 
opportunity  of  discovering  Mercury.  3.  The 
long  looked  for  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus.  4.  The  sequel  to  the  same  in  successive 
conjunctions  of  the  moon  with  these  planets. 
All  these  and  other  things  may  readily  be  made 
out  by  the  most  ordinary  observer  without  a 
telescope. 

First,  there  ie  the  unusual  occurrence  of  two 
full  moons  in  this  month.  But,  though  un 
usual,  it  is  nothing  extraordinary.  Full  moon 
occurs  once  in  about  every  twenty  nine  days,  the 
time  of  the  moon’s  revolution  about  the  sun ; 
when  the  moon  is  directly  opposite  the  sun  and 
the  earth  nearly  between  the  two  bodies,  we 
have  “full  moon;’’  the  aide  toward  the  earth  is 
then  fully  illuminated.  Now  this  occurs  on  the 
very  opening  day  of  the  month.  “Let  there  be 
light,”  seems  to  ke  written  upon  the  evening 
sky  the  very  first  night ;  but  the  month  has  not 
quite  expired  when  it  is  written  again ;  so  that 
it  opens  and  closes  brilliantly. 

Secondly,  Mercury  is  again  emerging  from  the 
suns  rays  on  the  further  or  superior  side,  coura 
ing  Eastward.  On  the  8th  he  will  be  at  his 
greatest  Eastern  elongation  and  therefore  most 
readily  discovered  in  the  Went  after  the  sun  has 
set;  but  he  is  liable  to  be  seen  any  night  from 
the  first  to  about  the  15th ;  and,  if  conditions 
are  favorable,  he  may  be  made  out  night  after 
night  during  that  time.  Hie  position  will  be 
below  that  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  which  blaze  so 
briliantly  in  the  Western  sky.  These  three  re¬ 
markable  planets  will,  no  doubt,  be  seen  at  once 
in  the  West,  as  I  saw  them  gloriously  grouped 
in  the  early  morning  sky  at  the  seaside  last 
autumn. 

Thirdly,  the  great  feature  of  the  month  ie 
the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  to  which 
attention  was  directed  in  these  articles  a  num¬ 
ber  of  months  ago.  Those  who  have  been  observ¬ 
ing  must  have  discovered  that  these  planets  are 
gradually  approaching  each  other.  They  are 
the  two  brightest  planets  in  the  sky,  readily 
made  out  in  the  West  just  after  twilight.  Venus 
is  working  East  and  Jupiter  is  working  West* 
We  shall  nightly  note  their  approach  until  on 
the  18th  of  the  month  they  salute  and  pass  as 
they  did  in  the  early  morning  of  October  19th 
last.  Many  rose  from  their  beds  to  witness  the 
spectacle  then ;  it  will  not  be  neceeeary  to  suffer 
inconvenience  now.  To  miss  the  display  will  be 
well  nigh  inexcusable.  For  several  nights  these 
glowing  orbs  will  be  seen  as  if  quite  near  each 
other.  But  after  the  18th  it  will  be  discovered 
that  they  are  widening  their  distance.  Jupiter 
will  then  be  overtaking  the  nun  in  his  setting, 
and  after  a  period  be  will  be  lost  in  the  sun’s 
rays.  Venus,  on  the  other  band,  will  continue 
her  Eastward  course  until  the  22d  of  Beptember, 
when,  as  if  she  bad  forgotten  to  say  something 
to  Jupiter  when  be  passed,  she  will  reverse  her 
direction  and  henceforth  pursue  Jupiter  toward 
the  setting  sun.  Slowly  at  first,  but  rapidly 
gaining  in  speed  she  will  move  in  bis  wake,  and, 
months  later,  when  both  planets  have  passed  the 
sun,  she  will  overtake  the  giant  in  the  morning 
sky  and  deliver  her  message. 

Fourthly,  two  nights  after  the  conjunction  of 
these  two  planets,  the  moon  will  come  sailing  in 
among  them  again  aa  last  year.  It  is  new 
moon;  the  always  lovelr  crescent  will  come 
ooursing  through  the  Virgo  archipelago  amid 
whose  golden  isles  the  two  planets  are  guiding 
their  respective  ways,  and  salute  Jupiter  as  she 
passes;  a  night  later,  with  slightly  increased 


brightness,  she  dips  her  colors  to  Venus,  and, 
rapidly  outstripping  her,  speeds  away  to  the 
Elastward  to  complete  her  circuit  of  the  heavens. 
The  combinations  that  will  be' produced  by  all 
these  movements  will  be  moat  interesting. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises.  If  all  the 
planets  are  moving  in  the  same  general  direction 
about  the  sun,  how  does  it  happen  that  they 
appear  to  go  in  opposite  directions  at  times  f 
Jupiter  and  Venus  seem  to  be  moving,  the  one 
Westward,  the  other  Eastward ;  thus  they  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  pass.  Now  the  troth  is  that  both 
are  moving  Eastward,  both  being  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  sun  in  their  orbits  But  while 
Venus  is  67,000.000  miles  distant  from  the  sun, 
Jupiter  is  457,000,000,  nearly  seven  times  as  far. 
At  that  vastly  greater  distance  Jupiter’s  move 
ments,  like  those  of  a  far-away  ship,  appear 
much  reduced  in  speed.  Add  to  th's  the  fact 
that  while  Venus  moves  at  a  rate  of  1,773  miles 
a  minute,  Jupiter  covers  only  483  miles  in  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  clear  that  Venus’  move 
ment  will  be  much  more  readily  apparent  than 
that  of  Jupiter.  Jupiter  is  so  distant  from  us 
that  during  nearly  all  of  the  present  year  he  is 
found  in  the  one  constellation  Virgo.  Venus, 
being  nearer  and  moving  faster,  approaches,  en¬ 
ters  and  passes  through  and  beyond  that  constel¬ 
lation.  But  why  does  Jupiter  appear  to  move 
Westward  at  all  f  For  the  reason  that  all  the 
constellations,  in  one  of  which  he  is  sojourning, 
do  the  same ;  it  is  the  earth’s  own  motion  in  its 
orbit  about  the  sun.  The  earth  is  moving  East 
ward ;  therefore  all  appears  to  move  Westward. 
This  would  be  as  true  of  Venus  as  of  Jupiter, 
were  not  Venus  comparatively  near  and  very 
swift.  Thus,  travelling  by  rail,  with  a  view  out 
upon  the  sea,  though  we  move  slowly,  we  are 
leaving  behind  that  vessel  upon  the  horizon ;  and 
as  the  nearer  vessel,  moving  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  for  the  moment  passes  ahead  of  our  train, 
that  and  the  distant  vessel  seem  to  have  parsed 
in  opposite  direcions.  When  now  Venue  reverses 
her  direction,  it  is  simply  that  circling  about 
the  sun  which  eventually  brings  her  to  this  side 
of  that  body  when  she  must  go  back  to  the  West 
from  which  she  came. 

Look  at  Lyra,  that  most  brillliant  star,  blaz¬ 
ing  in  the  very  zenith ;  its  true  name  is  Vega, 
though  often  called  Lyra,  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  in  which  it  appears.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  out  two  fainter  stare, 
about  two  degrees  apart,  just  to  the  East,  which 
make  with  Lyra  a  little  triangle.  The  remarks 
ble  thing  about  these  fainter  stars  is  that  each 
of  them  may,  by  the  use  of  a  small  telescope,  be 
readily  resolved  into  two  stars ;  even  the  naked 
eye  can  detect  an  elongation  about  the  Northern¬ 
most  of  these  two  faint  stars,  and  an  opera  glass 
will  take  the  place  of  the  telescope  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  But,  far  more  wonderful,  a  stronger 
glass  will  again  dissolve  each  of  these  component 
parts  into  two  stars,  so  that  instead  of  the  one 
we  have  four.  Further,  these  four  stars,  appear¬ 
ing  as  one,  are  not  simply  in  the  eame  line  of 
sight,  but  actually  constitute  a  complex  system. 
Looking  only  with  the  opera  glass,  the  two  re 
eultant  stars  are  found  to  revolve  about  each 
other,  having  a  common  centre  of  gravity  be¬ 
tween  them.  Dividing  each  of  these  into  two 
pairs,  not  only  is  each  pair  found  to  be  revolv¬ 
ing  about  the  other  pair,  but  each  star  in  each 
pair  is  also  revolving  about  its  mate.  A  won¬ 
derful  system  ie  this,  400,000  times  as  distant 
from  us  aa  our  sun.  Other  constellations  on 
the  meridian  in  August  are  The  Dragon,  Sagit¬ 
tarius,  (the  tenth  constellation  of  the  Zodiac,) 
and  other  unimportant  groups. 

Frxdcbiok  Oampbxix. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  has  committees 
under  appointment,  consieting  of  two  ministers 
and  one  elder,  to  visit  each  of  its  aid-receiving 
churches.  How  well  this  step  has  resulted  in 
the  case  of  at  least  one  of  these  churches,  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  our  Church  news  pages 


“EYE  HATH  NOT  SEEN.” 

In  fair  Palermo,  broode  1  by  tbe  sea. 

Within  a  castle  tower,  old  and  grey 

(Kept  by  a  cruel  fate  within  Its  walls) 

A  mo^er  and  her  child  Imprisoned  lay. 

The  girl  was  blind,  and  tender  mother-love 
The  awful  secret  kept  with  rigid  care; 

The  stricken  child  should  never,  never  know 
Her  mother  held  one  gift  she  could  not  share  I 

And  so,  what  matter  that  Palermo  lay 
Within  the  Clonoa  d’Ora  (golden  shell). 

Or  passing  her  barred  window  shone  the  pomp 
Of  St  Rosalia’s  golden  festival  I 

She  could  not  see  the  valley— “  La  F61lce”— 

Its  purple  clustered  vines,  nor  yet  the  heights 

Of  Monte  Pellegrino  ’gainst  tbe  blue ; 

But  she  could  hear,  and  oft  on  summer  nights. 

With  small  hands  folded  o’er  her  quiet  breast 
Would  list  the  kissing  waves  thro’  sleepless  I  ours : 

Or  hear  the  angelus’  low  call  to  prayer 
Peal  forth  from  Eremitis’  ancient  towers  I 

And  she  could  scent  the  dainty  orange  bloom 
That  shook  Its  fragrance  from  the  lustrous  trees ; 

And  stealing  thro’  her  grating  she  oould  feel 
The  playing  of  the  soft  Sicilian  breeze. 

And  though  she  seemed  content,  the  lifted  face 
That  met  th»  mother’s  gaze  grew  sad  and  white 

With  wistful  questioning— yet  she  could  not  know 
Her  deprivation— blessed  gift  of  sight  I 

****** 

And  thus  within  our  prison-house  of  earth 
One  dwells  within  ns,  and  greater  love  we  know 

Is  His  than  mother-love.  He  knows  we’re  blind 
And  Just  because  He  loves  ns  tells  us  sol 

But  some  day,  when  with  wistful,  hungry  face 
We  lift  to  Him  our  weary,  longing  eyes. 

He’ll  give  to  us  what  here  we  ever  mist— 

That  other  sense  for  which  our  spirit  cries  I 

We  know  not  what  the  boon— ’tis  larger  far 
Than  hath  been  given  mortal  eye  to  see ; 

It  may  be  Just  the  power  to  comprehend 
The  love  of  Ood  through  all  eternity  I 

—By  EiiLiBH  Khioht  BRAnroRD, 


THE  BIBLE  AS  “  LITEB ATUBE.  ” 

By  H.  E.  Belin. 

A  recent  article  on  Matthew  Arnold,  eaya: 
“Matthew  Arnold  tella  oa,  ‘The  Bible  ia  litera¬ 
ture,  ’  and  from  tbe  lawa  and  neceaaitiea  that 
govern  literature,  even  ‘aacred’  literature  can¬ 
not  claim  exemption.  The  Scriptiirea  are  tbe 
literature  of  tbe  world’a  movement  towarda 
righteouaneaa  The  movement  produced  tbe  lit¬ 
erature,  not  the  literature  tbe  movement.  Not 
all  tbe  literature  in  extant,  and  not  all  in  of 
equal  value.  Tbe  movement  in  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  literature.  Tbe  movement 
might  go  on  though  it  had  produced  no  litera¬ 
ture,  or  though  all  its  literature  had  been  lost.  ’ ' 

All  of  which  ia  in  a  eenne,  strictly  true.  “Tbe 
life  in  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment.”  Tbe  things  themselves  are  of  more 
importance  than  their  history,  and  creation,  re¬ 
demption,  immortality,  eternity  would  still  be 
atupendoun  facta,  though  no  record  of  them 
existed  I” 

Aa  an  old  fashioned  theologian  tersely  ex- 
preaeed  it:  “It  is  Bible  truth  that  saves,  not 
Bible  words.”  Else,  would  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  be  necessary  to  sal¬ 
vation.  Surely,  those  who  stickle  for  the  lit¬ 
eral,  verbal  inspiration  of  tbe  Scriptures  must 
forget  how  frequently  it  baa  happened  in  the 
history  of  missionary  enterprise,  that  in  trans¬ 
lating  those  Scriptures  into  rude,  savage  tongues, 
it  was  impossible  to  find  synonyms  for  certain 
words  and  idioms  of  the  original.  Tet,  who 
doubts  that  the  Bible  of  tbe  North  American 
Indian,  or  tbe  Sooth  Sea  Inlander  is  aa  opera¬ 
tive  tor  salvation  as  our  own  cherished  English 
version  f 

But  while  it  is  true  that  “tbe  Bible  is  litera¬ 
ture,”  it  in  equally  true  that  it  is  unique  litera¬ 
ture,  differing  from  all  other  that  tbs  world 
contains,  both  in  its  purpose,  and  in  its  source. 

So  far  as  its  mere  words  are  concerned,  it  may 
properly  bo  judged  by  “the  laws  that  govern 
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literature.”  For  impartially  oouaidered,  the 
language  of  the  Bible  ia  aimply  a  vehicle  deaig- 
nated  to  convey  ita  meaning.  An  outer  huek  or 
ahell,  intended  to  preaerve  the  precious  kernel 
within.  Meceaeary,  indeed,  in  ita  own  place 
and  way,  and  ao  to  be  treated  with  all  due  rev¬ 
erence,  yet  not  in  itself  of  vital  import  But 
with  the  essential  substance  of  the  Book— ita 
inmost  heart  and  core  of  living,  God  given  truth, 
criticism  may  not  tamper  I 

If  once  we  can  clearly  grasp  what  the  Bible 
ia  7  and  why  it  was  given  to  man  7  many  an  ap¬ 
parent  difficulty  will  vanish.  According  to  its 
own  account  of  itself,  it  ia  a  revelation  from  the 
Creator  to  flis  creature,  intended  to  inform  that 
creature  of  the  true  relatione  existing  between 
them.  And  its  one  grand  object  ia,  to  show 
man  the  way  to  holiness — or  happiness— for  these 
are  indeed  but  synonymous  terms. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Bible  undertakes  to 
reveal  ia,  the  “Plan  of  Salvation  1”  What  the 
Bible  undertakes  to  teach  is  the  “Way  of  Salva¬ 
tion  I”  Here,  “the  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain 
sound.”  On  these  two  points  the  Book  claims 
for  itself  the  absolute  infallibility  of  Divine 
inspiration.  Now,  if  this  be  the  true  view,  it 
follows  of  necessity : 

First,  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  not  of 
equal  value,  even  though  they  be  numbered 
among  the  Canonical  Books.  For  this  simply 
msans  that,  as  literature,  such  portions  of  Holy 
Writ  are  to  be  regarded  as  authentic ;  whereas, 
their  true  rank,  spiritually  considered,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  fulness  and  explicitness  with 
which  these  portions  treat  the  subject  of  sub¬ 
jects— Redemption  and  Salvation. 

Secondly.  The  object  of  the  Bible  being  to 
guide  and  instruct  the  human  race  in  its  heaven- 1 
ward  course  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  existence 
till  its  close,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find 
its  methods  in  every  respect  consistent  with 
this  design.  Its  language,  for  example,  abould 
be  universally  intelligible,  and  adapted  to  all 
ages  and  conditions. 

This  is  precisely  the  case.  As  the  Snglieh 
scholar,  Qiekie,  tells  us:  “The  language  of  the 
Bible  is  the  language  of  the  senses ;  that  being 
the  only  form  of  speech  equally  suited  to  all 
times,  and  to  all  peoples.” 

This  by  no  means  implies  that  the  science  of 
the  Bible  is  false ;  though,  as  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion  was  apart  from  the  design  of  the  Book,  it 
would  in  no  degree  injure  its  practical  useful¬ 
ness,  or  impair  its  spiritual  value  were  this  the 
case.  But  in  point  of  fact,  all  that  can  be 
asserted  is,  that  in  the  Bible  scientific  facts  are 
not  scientifically  stated,  according  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  standards.  And  inasmuch  as  (if  we  be 
Ohristians  at  all)  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
science  and  revelation  emanate  from  the  same 
source,  it  is  truly  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  apparent  errors  and  contradictions  are  due 
to  our  own  lack  of  knowledge,  than  that  there 
should  be  any  discrepancy  between  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  work  and  His  word  7 

While,  as  to  the  alleged  historical  inaccuracies 
of  the  Bible,  ao  vehemently  urged  by  the  “Ad¬ 
vanced,”  what  may  be  termed  the  Lower  Oriti- 
cism— the  criticism  of  the  spade— seems  to  be 
rapidly  overturning  the  vaunted  conclusions  of 
the  Higher  Criticism.  The  logic  of  “facts” 
proving  itself  too  strong  for  “theories,”  however 
erudite  I 


A  subscriber  writes  to  ask  if  we  will  “give 
some  student  in  history  the  opportunity  to  tell 
what  Admirals  have  been  taken  prisoner  in 
naval  battles.”  The  question  comes  as  we  are 
going  to  press,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  it  to  our 
readers  as  it  is  a  subject  of  interest  just  now, 
but  one  that  to  answer  fully  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  research  even  from  students  of  his¬ 
tory.  As  in  our  country  the  grade  of  Rear 
Admiral  was  not  establi^ed  until  1862,  it  is 
evident  that  no  naval  officer  of  that  rank  was 
ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war, 
nor  can  we  recall  ever  having  held  before  such  a 
high  naval  officer  as  prisoner  in  our  country. 


MARTIN  1.  TOWNSEND,  ESQ. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  one  who  !•  Aetlvo  »t  89. 

Martin  Ingham  Townsend,  the  grand  old  man 
of  Troy,  New  York,  was  born  at  Hancock, 
Massachusetts,  February  6th,  1810.  He  is  a  eon 
of  Nathaniel  Townsend  of  the  same  place, 
through  whosQ  he  inherited  the  blood  of  the 
Inghams  of  Elastern  Connecticut,  and  of  the 
Trains  of  Massachusetts.  Through  his  mother, 
Cynthia  Marsh  Townsend,  he  traces  his  deecent 
from  Henry  Adame  of  Braintree,  and  Miles 


humanity  led  him  in  1848  to  cast  off  the  shackles 
of  party  allegiance,  and  almost  alone  to  espouse 
the  unpopular  dcctrine  of  restriction  of  slavery. 
Having  convictions  he  has  always  the  courage  to 
express  them.  Never  has  be  taken  counsel  save 
from  hie  own  conscience  and  from  God.  He  has 
been  a  consistent  member  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Troy  since  1833,  and  a  reader 
of  The  Evangelist  for  many  years.  W 

JEBEMI4H  6.  TUTHILL. 

The  decease  of  Elder  Jeremiah  G.  Tuthill,  at 


Stand  ish. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Townsend’s  parents  removed  to 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  and  the  three  eons 
all  graduated  at  Williams'  College,  and  all  be 
came  lawyers.  Martin  graduated  in  1833,  studied 
law  under  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York 
and  Hun.  Henry  Z.  Hayner  of  Troy,  and  has 
practiced  his  profession  ever  since  in  that  city, 
although  now  almost  ninety  years  old.  He  was 
district  attorney  of  Rensselaer  County,  from  1842 
to  1845,  delegate  at  large  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1867,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1875  to  1879,  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  New  York  State  from 
1879  to  1887,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Commission  of  1890.  Williams’  College  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  in  1866  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  he  has  been  a  regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  since  1875.  Until 
1848  he  was  a  Democrat  in  political  belief,  but 
in  June  of  that  year,  with  others,  he  held  the 
first  meeting  in  the  United  Suitee  to  protest 
against  the  nomination  of  Cass  on  a  pro  slavery 
platform,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  an  ardent, 
unwavering  Republican. 

In  the  three- fold  relations  of  citixen,  lawyer, 
and  statesman,  Mr.  Townsend  has  been  accepted 
for  half  a  century  as  the  representative  man  of 
his  county.  His  intellectual  equipment  is 
marked  by  quickness  and  breadth  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  originality  of  conception,  sound  common 
sense,  and  power  of  preeenting  and  enforcing  his 
views.  His  temperament  is  nervous  and  enthu 
siastic,  his  mind  inquisitive  and  aggressive, 
and  bis  moral  sense  hearty  and  sincere.  He  has 
always  oombied  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Huguenot 
and  the  steadfastneee  of  a  Covenanter.  These 
qualities  have  made  him  a  leader  of  men  from 
his  youth,  and  his  talents  are  of  that  large 
degree  that  approaches  to  genius.  His  physical 
energy  has  alwajrs  been  ao  abounding,  and  his 
mind  so  broad  that  he  has  not  relished  the  deep 
and  narrow  digging  in  a  single  direction  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  what  the  bar  understand  by  a 
“learned  lawyer.”  Still,  the  law  books  shows 
highly  respectable  number  of  important  cases  in 
which  be  has  originated  and  successfully  en¬ 
forced  unfamiliar  doctrines,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  probably  are  the  Marshall  will  case 
and  the  Meneely  bell  case,  involving  respectively 
the  doctrines  of  charitable  trusts  and  unfair 
trade  competition.  As  a  jury  lawer  he  has  been 
more  in  his  element.  Although  devoid  of  and 
despising  the  arts  of  superficial  rhetoric  and 
trained  declamation,  his  adroitness,  versatility, 
courage,  presence  of  mind,  irresistible  wit,  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  affairs,  have 
enabled  him  to  rise  to  great  heights  of  forensic 
power.  His  career  at  the  bar  has  been  one  of 
exceptional  success  for  he  has  always  had  the 
foresight  and  fortune  to  try  in  public  cone  but 
good  cases.  His  success  has  been  due  to  his  in¬ 
variable  habit  of  cross-examining  his  own  client 
before  fully  embarking  in  any  suit  Legal 
reform  in  this  State  has  always  found  in  him 
an  earnest  advocate ;  and  it  is  largely  due  to  him 
that  married  women  have  their  rights  and  that 
parties  can  testify  in  their  own  suits. 

High  as  is  his  intellectual  stature,  it  is  Mr. 
Townsend’s  moral  qualities  that  will  be  longest  re¬ 
membered.  Most  prominent,  pMbape,  is  his  broad 
humanity.  He  loves  hie  fellow- men.  His  large 


his  home  in  New  Suffolk,  Long  Island,  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  left  a  large  place  unfilled  in 
the  social,  civil,  mercantile  and  religious  life  of 
the  old  town  of  Southold.  He  was  prominent 
among  his  fellow  citizens  from  his  early  man¬ 
hood  until  his  death  in  hie  seventy  second  year. 

In  his  youth,  he  pursued  his  studies  for  a  few 
years  in  Albany,  and  was  graduated  at  the  State 
Normal  College,  under  the  eminent  teacher, 
President  David  P.  Page.  But  he  soon  there¬ 
after  joined  his  father,  Ira  B.  Tuthill,  and  hie 
kinsman,  Orric  T.  Goldsmith,  in  the  firm  that 
has  been  largely  engaged  in  commercial  affairs 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  father,  as 
ship  owner,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  was 
the  foremost  man  in  the  creation  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive  village  of  New  Suffolk.  He  was  also  the 
owner  of  Robins  Islands,  where  he  manufactured 
bricks,  which  he  conveyed  in  hie  own  vessels 
far  and  near. 

Jeremiah  G.  Tuthill  united  with  bin  father 
and  succeeded  him  in  hie  mercantile  business. 
He  always  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  town.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  first 
trustees  of  the  town,  and  was  the  President  of 
the  Board  from  ita  organisation  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  a 
member  also  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Throughout  all  his  manhood  he  continued 
specially  zealous  and  active  in  the  church.  For 
several  years,  in  the  midst  of  hie  days,  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  choir  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cutchogue.  He  was  a  truntee  of 
this  church  for  a  generation,  and  until  his 
decease.  He  superintended  its  Sabbath- school 
during  forty  successive  years,  from  1858  to  1898. 
The  church  desired  him  early  in  his  manhood 
to  become  one  of  its  ruling  elders.  But  he  de¬ 
clined  the  office  until  the  infirmities  of  sge 
caused  his  father  to  resign  his  place  in  the 
Session.  Then  he  succeeded  his  father,  and 
was  also  elected  the  Clerk  of  the  Session.  As 
a  representative  of  the  church  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Long  Island,  he  was  often  present,  and  a  most 
desirable  member.  As  a  representative  of  the 
Presbytery  in  the  Synod  and  in  the  General 
Assembly,  his  wide  intelligence,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  Biblical  knowledge,  and  firm  grasp  of 
ecclesiastical  law  and  order  made  him  a  faithful 
and  valuable  member. 

In  his  private  relatione,  he  was  eminent  for  bis 
Christian  virtues  and  graces.  He  made  his 
home  the  abode  of  love,  concord,  culture  and 
piety.  He  had  the  joy  of  seeing  hie  “children 
walking  in  truth.”  How  much  his  excellence 
of  character  and  life  was  due  to  the  “Evan¬ 
gelist,”  who  can  know  7  He  read  the  paper 
habitually  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  days 
— first  in  the  home  of  his  father,  who  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  from  its  beginning,  and  afterwards  in 
his  own  home.  His  widow,  four  eons,  and  two 
daughters  survive  him. 


The  Rev.  Silas  E.  Persons,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cazenovia,  New  York, 
desires  information  of  any  descendents  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  pastor  there  1813  1829,  and 
of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Gillette,  pastor  1847-1849, 
Both  were  men  of  infiuence  and  widely  known  in 
their  day,  and  doubtless  the  desired  information 
will  be  furnished. 
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A  20TH  CENTURY  THANKSUITINU  FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  Th>  ETAiiaaLiiT. 

Mr.  Thomas  IrwiD,  a  prominent  citisen  of 
Newry,  Ireland,  and  a  member  of  the  Session  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  has 
been  making  a  tour  of  this  country,  remaining 
several  days  in  Qlens  Falls,  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  many  who  made  his  acquaintance. 

This  estimable  gentleman  is  much  interested 
in  Christian  work  and  enterprise  and  just  now 
is  earnestly  impressed  with  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  preparing  to  make  the  opening  year 
of  the  twentieth  century  a  beginning  of  larger 
and  better  things  for  Christ  and  flis  Kingdom. 

”  In  this  direction  you  will  note  from  the  in¬ 
closed  circular  letted  from  the  Synod  of  Dublin, 
that  Mr.  Irwin  brought  before  that  body  the 
project  for  the  formation,  from  now  on,  of  a 
Twentieth  Century  Thanksgiving  Fund,  which 
project  was  not  only  unanimously  approved  and 
adopted  by  that  Synod,  but  was  afterwards  well 
considered  by  a  special  committee  of,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  and  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  June  last. 

Although  there  was  mention  of  the  various 
present  demands  upon  the  Church,  the  “thought 
of  Mr.  Irwin  was  considered  heaven-born"  and 
“opportune,"  and  it  was  believed  that  from  the 
100,000,  or  so,  communicants  of  that  Church, 
at  least  £100,000,  could  be  raised  and  handed 
over  to  the  Church  for  such  new  aggressive  work 
as  might  seem  best.  It  was  intimated  in  the 
Assembly  that  an  unnamed  elder  was  ready  to 
contribute  £1,000. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Irwin,  gratified  at 
the  action  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  his 
country,  sanguine  of  a  greater  success  than 
predicted  for  this  Thanskgiving  Fund  and  con¬ 
fident  of  its  helpful  infiuence  upon  the  givers 
and  toward  enlarged  Christian  enterprise  with 
the  very  beginning  of  the  new  century — it  is  not 
stranse  that  he  should  be  impressed  with  the 
possibilities  of  a  similar  systematic  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  of  Amer 
ica,  and  that  he  should  at  various  points  he  vis¬ 
ited,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  modestly  sug¬ 
gest  its  undertaking. 

And  why  not  undertake  it  ?  Why  should  not 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
— North  and  South — make  an  effort  to  secure  a 
Twentieth  Century  Thanksgiving,  or  Memorial 
Fund  or  Offering,  for  such  increase  of  Christisn 
work  as  shall  then  seem  wise  ?  Contributed  to 
by  every  communicant,  however  small  the 
amount — this  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
effort,  that  all  may  share  in  and  have  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  having  contributed. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Great 
Britain  proposes  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund  of 
£1,000,000,  and  in  Canada  a  proposal  by  the 
same  denomination  to  raise  a  Methodist-Miliion- 
Dollar-Xwentieth  Century  Fund  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Annual  Conferences  and  it  now 
goes  to  the  General  Conference  for  action. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  is  also 
feeling  the  inspiration  of  this  movement  and 
seeing  the  sunrise  of  the  new  century — the  sub¬ 
ject  having  been  introduced  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  General  Assembly  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  report  at  its  next  meeting. 

What  a  grand  sum  might  not  the  Presbyterians 
of  this  country  raise,  without  interfering  with 
any  of  the  existing  financial  demands  of  the 
Church  for  its  present  work.  There  are  three 
years  in  which  to  do  it,  so  that  three  annual 
contributions,  even  in  small  sums,  from  all 
members,  would  reach  a  splendid  aggregate. 

I  will  not  undertake  more  than  thin  suggestion 
or  simple  introduction  of  the  matter  and  leave 
out  the  much  which  might  be  said  in  support  of 
such  a  practical  offering  of  thanksgiving  and 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  way  He  has 
led  us  of  this  blessed  land  and  nation. 

J.  L.  C. 

euHB  FALI.S,  N.  Y.,  July  20.  1006, 


The  following  is  the  Memorial  from  the  Synod 
of  Dublin  to  the  Irish  General  Assembly,  to 
which  our  correspondent  refers : 

MBMORIAI.,  WTO. 

The  Synod  of  Dublin,  believing  that  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  would  be  a 
fitting  time  for  public  expression  of  our  thanks 
to  God  for  His  marvellous  goodness  to  our 
Church  and  land  during  the  closing  century,  for 
His  grace  manifested  in  the  'maintaining  of 
Gospel  ordinances  in  their  purity  and  efficacy 
amongst  us,  and  for  ths  many  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  activity  which  our  people  have  entered  upon 
and  maintained  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  liberality ; 
believing,  too,  that  for  the  development  of  the 
work  of  Christ  the  twentieth  century  will  open  a 
new  era  of  opportunities  and  possibilities  such 
as  the  world  has  nevsr  yet  seen ;  and  believing, 
further,  that  by  wise  forethought  the  Church 
should  equip  herself  for  taking  full  advantage 
of  these  great  opportunities— this  Synod  respect¬ 
fully  memorializes  the  General  Assembly  to 
sanction  the  formation  of  a  Twentieth  Century 
Thanksgiving  Fund,  to  be  used  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  spiritual  adventure  in  the  interests  of 
the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom. 

Jamks  Thompson,  B.D.,  Moderator. 

Matthew  Mubpht,  Clerk  of  Synod. 

The  Minute  of  the  Synod  of  Dublin,  in  ses¬ 
sion,  30tb  of  April,  at  Newry,  thus  concludes : 

This  project  was  brought  before  tbe  Synod,  at 
its  recent  meeting,  in  this  town,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Irwin,  a  member  of  the  Session  of  First 
Newry,  carefully  looked  into,  and  cordially 
adoptM,  as  quite  within  the  capabilitee  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  unanimous 
feeline  was,  that  a  great  opportunity  would  be 
miessd  if  it  were  not  attempted  now.  A  small 
Committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  few  men  of 
influence  among  the  elders  and  deacons  of  con 
gregations  in  the  Synod,  and  to  request  them 
to  attend  at  the  Assembly  and  support  this 
Memorial.  R.  A.  Mullan, 

Secretary  of  Committee  of  Synod. 


BBHABKS  or  MB.  B.  A.  MUI.I.BN. 

The  temper  in  which  the  Irish  General  Assem¬ 
bly  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  is  well  indicated  by  tbe  remarks  of  Mr. 
R  A.  Mullan,  who  was  by  appointment  the  first 
speaker  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  after  the 
reading  of  Synod’s  Memorial.  He  began  by 
regretting  tbe  absence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Irwin  of 
Newry,  the  original  promoter  of  tbe  proposed 
Fund,  who  was  absent  in  America.  He  con¬ 
tinued  : 

Although  it  was  not  so  stated  in  the  memorial, 
yet  tbe  Synod  and  those  who  had  expressed  their 
sympathv  with  the  movement  aimed  at  tbe  crea¬ 
tion  with  the  sanction  of  that  Assembly  of  a 
fund  of  £100,000,  to  be  raised  by  their  Church 
within  the  next  three  years,  sod  they  confldently 
hoped  and  trusted  that  if  the  scheme  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  and  taken  up  with  the  heartiness  and 
enthusiasm  which  it  deserved,  it  would  be  re¬ 
ported  to  those  who  might  be  spared  to  meet  in 
the  General  Aseeml^  of  the  year  1901  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  Tne  proposal  was  large  and 
bold,  somejmight  even  think  it  audacious;  but 
was  that  not  the  age  of  financial  and  commercial 
enterprises  conceived  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  .to 
seem  almost  fabulous  T  Every  now  and  again 
they  were  sUrtled  by  the  announcement  that 
breweries,  distilleries,  tea  and  cycle  companies 
were  set  afloat  with  capitals  that  ran  into 
millions:  and  such  was  the  amount  of  the 
wealth  that  was  seeking  for  investment  and  the 
eagerness  of  investors  (hat  promoters  were  amazed 
at  their  own  moderation  in  having  asked  so  little 
when  they  found  bow  much  a  gullible  public 
was  willing  to  subscribe.  When  thinking  over 
this  matter  he  couldn’t  help  wondering  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  ths  Synod  of 
Dublin  had  attempted  that  popular  plan  of 
raising  the  money  required  for  that  fund.  The 
Synod  comprised  very  able  men,  and  they  could, 
with  tbe  help  of  a  clever  accountant  ana  an  en¬ 
terprising  solicitor,  have  drawn  up  a  prospectus 
of  “The  Irish  Presbyterisn  Twentieth  Centurv 
Thanksgiving;  Fund  Company,  Ltd.,"  in  which 
by  the  exercise  of  the  clericai  imagination  they 
could  have  set  out  in  glowing  language  all  tbe 
spiritual  and  other  advantages  upon  which  such 
a  company  might  embark.  Supposing,  further, 
that  they  had  secured  the  invaluable  services  of  j 


the  Moderator  as  chairman  of  the  Board,  with 
a  number  of  ex  Moderators  as  directors,  and  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  laymen  to  give  a  sufficiently 
worldly  aspMt  to  the  affair,  and  then  launched 
it  upon  their  people  and  the  general  public,  who 
knows  but  that  the  whole  amount  might  have 
been  subscribed  five  times  over  before  the  day 
for  allotment  had  actually  arrived.  He  thought 
he  heard  some  worldly  minded  brother  ask  scep¬ 
tically — What  about  the  dividends  T  Well,  the 
promoters  might  not  have  been  able  to  show  a 
return  in  tbe  way  of  beggarly  elements  such  as 

Kunds,  shillings  and  pence,  but  they  could 
ve  promised  the  share  holders  in  return  for 
their  money  “blessings  exceedingly  abundantly 
above  all  that  they  could  ask  or  think."  He 
was  afraid,  however,  the  Church  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  carry  out  that  scheme 
on  those  lines,  and  that  it  must  be  done  by  a 
slower  and  more  sustained  effort.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  were  two  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  r^ard  to  that  proposal,  and  if  satis¬ 
factory  replies  could  be  given  to  them,  the 
Assembly  would  sanction  it,  and  it  would  be  a 
grand  aurceas.  The  first  of  theas  was— “Ought 
the  thing  to  be  done  T"  and  secondly— “Can  it 
be  done  7"  Now,  in  answer  to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion,  they  would  see  from  the  memorial  that  the 
fund  proposed  to  be  raised  was  to  be  a  “Thanks¬ 
giving"  Fund,  and  upon  that  nound  alone  he 
did  not  see  how  any  answer  could  be  given  ex¬ 
cept  an  affirmative  one.  The  members  of  their 
Church  had  the  most  profound  reasons  for  grati¬ 
tude  and  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  goodness 
and  favor  to  them  during  thin  century.  From 
beins  few  in  number  they  had  become,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  losses  by  emigration  and  other¬ 
wise,  a  large  people ;  they  bad  grown  in  wealth 
and  aocal  influence ;  they  were  intelligent,  moral, 
and  educated ;  they  had  schools  and  colleges  of 
their  own;  but  above  ail,  they  had  developed 
immensely  in  spiritual  power,  and  they  were 
prepared  and  able  to  take  their  share  in  any  en¬ 
terprise  for  the  social,  educational,  moral,  or 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  people  at  larse ;  and  they 
were  ready,  and  willing  to  do  their  beet  in  what¬ 
ever  would  extend  the  ai^dom  of  God  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  advancement  of  His  cause.  Tbe  Church 
was  especially  favored  in  having  an  educated  and 
faithful  miniate,  by  whom  the  blessed  Gospel 
as  revealed  in  God’s  Holy  Word  was  eamenljr 
proclaimed ;  it  was  not  blighted  with  either  of 
the  twin  curses  of  sacerdotalism  or  ritualism, 
and  it  was  doing  a  noble  work  in  sending  the 
truth  by  its  miasonaries  to  heathen  lands,  while 
not  neglecting  the  duty  that  lay  at  its  door  in 
regard  to  home  mission  work,  the  care  of  its 
orphans,  and  the  maintenance  of  all  the  other 
agencies  which  formed  part  of  its  or||anization. 
Surely  all  those  blessings  made  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  them  for  the  manifestation  of  their 
gratitude  in  some  practical  form.  So  far  as  he 
knew  their  Church  had  never  been  asked  before 


to  show,  and  had  never  shown,  its  sente  of 
what  God  had  done  for  her  by  carrying  out  a  big, 
large  hearted  and  broad-minded  scheme  such  as 
the  one  outlined  in  the  memorial  now  put  before 
that  Asiembly.  The  people  bad  given  liberally, 

I  he  admitted,  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  and 
tbe  various  organizations  of  the  Church,  but 
be  ventured  to  say  that  up  to  ths  preient  very 
few,  if  any,  of  its  members  hsd  given  in  such  a 
way  as  to  amount  to  self-denial  or  real  sacrifice. 
Many  had  given  out  of  their  superfluity;  others 
had,  as  they  thought,  done  what  they  could, 
but  who  amongst  them  had  earned  the  com¬ 
mendation  which  the  Master  gave  to  the  poor 
widow  when  He  sat  over  against  the  Treasury 
and  she  came  to  drop  in  her  subscription  to  the 
fund  of  the  Church.  lo  the  capitals  of  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France  there  were,  be  believed, 
immense  wsr  chests,  jealously  guarded,  and 
which  contained  millions  of  gold  kept  as  a  re¬ 
serve  lor  the  exigencies  of  tbe  time  when  these 
nations  m’ght  be  engaged  in  deadly  conflict 
with  each  other.  Surely  if  such  a  store  was 
kept  to  aid  the  purposes  of  destruction  by  the 
nations,  it  would  be  a  right  and  proper  thing  for 
tbe  Church  to  have  her  war  chest  kept  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  purposes  of  peace  and  salvation. 

The  Church  had  been  hindered  and  crippled 
in  her  enterprises  in  the  past  for  the  want  of 
such  a  resource.  Look,  for  one  instance,  at  the 
hesitation  and  difficulty  which  was  experienced 
a  few  years  a^o  about  sending  out  some  earnest 
young  licentiates  who  volunteered  for  mission 
work,  taking  for  ther  support  whatever  the 
Church  could  afford  to  give  them.  No  such 
difficulty  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
Assembly  accepting  their  noble  offer  if  it  had 
such  a  fund  as  they  now  proposed  to  raise  to 
fall  back  upon.  He  believed  their  Church  had 
before  it  in  tbe  coming  century,  whoever  lived 
to  see  it,  a  great  work  to  do  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  their  own  land  it  might  become  the 
refuge  for  many  who  would  seek  the  pure  Gos¬ 
pel  and  the  spiritual  worship  which  it  would 
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always,  be  tnisted,  offer  to  them ;  and  abroad 
even  now  there  were  iodicationa  in  Ohioa  and 
India  of  what  it  might  be  called  upon  to  under¬ 
take  for  the  benefit  of  the  heathen.  Could  they 
give  any  other  answer  to  the  question,  “Ought 
this  thing  to  be  done  than  a  hearty,  earnest, 
and  generous reoponse,  “It  ought,  and  it  shall." 

Now  they  came  to  the  second  question,  “Can 
it  be  don«  ?"  and  he  hoped  to  show  very  shortly 
that  it  could.  Their  Church  consisted  of  rather 
more  than  83,000  families,  and  a  distinguished 
minister  bad  prepared  a  table,  by  which  be  cal 
culated  that  after  deducting  some  10,000  fami¬ 
lies  who  would  probably  give  nothing  to  the 
fund,  the  remainder  could,  by  contributions 
which  were  easily  within  the  limit  of  their 
capacity,  raise  within  the  next  three  years  a 
sum  exc^ing  £10i),000.  And  what  was  required 
for  it«  accomplishment  was  that  it  should  be 
taken  up  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  with  enthusiasm 
as  a  work  to  be  done  for  Qod  aud  for  His  glory. 
Other  churches  had  already  decided  to  adopt 
similar  proposals.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  for  him  to  indicate  what  might  be 
done  with  such  a  fund  if  established.  It  would 
take  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole  amount 
to  build  and  equip  an  Assembly  Hall,  which 
was  so  much  neMed.  It  would  form  a  reserve 
which  could  be  drawn  upon  for  the  needs  which 
were  sure  to  arise  for  both  home  and  foreign 
mission  work,  and  a  number  of  other  most  de 
serving  spiritual  adventures,  which  would  occur 
to  their  minds,  which  could  be  profitably  entered 
upon  with  its  assistance.  He  bad  no  doubt  the 
people  would  be  quite  willing  to  leave  the  appro 
priation  of  the  fund,  if  it  was  raised,  to  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Assembly,  feeling  assured  that  they 
would  have  the  wisdom  and  the  grace  given  to 
them  to  apply  it  to  that  which  would  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  and  meet  for 
the  glory  of  Qod.  That  Thanksgiving  Fund 
should  be  raised  by  the  whole  of  their  people, 
every  individual  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
and  as  none  received  more  benefit  and  attention 
from  their  Church  than  its  poorer  members 
through  the  magnificent  Orphan  Society,  her 
chariUble  funds,  her  Sunday  schools,  and  min 
isterial  care,  they  should  be  invited  to  do  their 
part,  however,  small  in  helping  it  forward.  If, 
however,  the  Fund  was  to  be  a  success,  the  min 
isters  must  take  the  lead  in  advocating  it.  They 
could  plead  for  it  without  any  suggestion  of 
personal  interest,  such  as  sometimes  restrained 
them  in  urging  the  claims  of  either  their  sti¬ 
pends  or  the  Sustentation  Fund.  Their  people 
looked  to  their  ministers  for  guidance,  they  bad 
confidence  in  what  they  recommended,  and  each 
minister  would  take  up  the  matter  in  a  spirit  of 
faith  and  teal.  The  people  would  become  fixed 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  he  entertained 
no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  this  Twentieth 
Century  Thanksgiving  Fund. 

THE  HOUR  OF  PRATER. 

’*  My  soul  has  often  found  relief, 

By  tbr  retnm  sweet  boor  of  prayer.” 

We  are  often  anxious  to  know  why  the  word 
“hour"  should  be  practically  emphasised  in 
conducting  a  prayer-iiervioe,  instead  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  prayer.  Suppose  we  give  the  program  of 
the  average  Presbyterian  prayer-meeting.  Ser¬ 
vices  usually  open  by  the  singing  of  one  or  two 
hymns,  then  a  long  chapter  is  read  with  fre¬ 
quent  comments,  then  another  hymn,  followed 
by  prayer  by  the  pastor,  after  which  the  pastor 
occupies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the 
“topic"  for  the  occasion,  then  follows  a  hymn. 
By  this  time  not  lean  than  half  of  the  “hour" 
few  prayer  is  consumed — the  worshipers  are  then 
told  the  meeting  is  in  their  hands.  One,  or 
possibly  two,  prayers  are  offered,  a  hymn  sung, 
perhaps  another  prayer,  or  more  likely  some 
elders  may  improve  the  time  by  repeating  some 
ideas  as  old  as  they  are  irksome.  Just  at  this 
point  the  pastor  announces  that  the  “hour" 
has  expired,  and  he  will  close  the  meeting  by 
singing.  With  such  a  program  repeated  week 
after  week,  can  any  one  wonder  why  there  is 
not  more  spirituality  in  the  church  T  How 
would  it  do  to  abandon  the  iron -clad  rule  of 
limiting  a  prayer- meeting  to  one  hour,  under 
all  circumstances  f  The  prayer-meeting  belongs, 
primarily,  does  it  not,  to  the  lay-members,  and 
the  time  occupied  should  be  measured  by  the 
spiritual  dial  of  the  worshipers,  and  not  by  the 
pastor’s  watch,  eh  f  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  encourage  general  participation  in  the  ser¬ 
vices,  instead  of  allowing  the  usual  “repeaters" 


to  wholly  monopolise  the  time.  Many  iieople 
are  too  timid  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
given  to  speak  or  pray— they  need  a  few  momenta 
in  which  to  collect  their  thoughts. 

Lay  members,  women  as  well  as  men,  need  to 
educate  themselves  for  profitable  service  in  the 
prayer-room,  which  they  can  best  do  by  coming 
to  the  meeting  direct  from  secret  devotions. 
Another  profitable  feature  which  would  give 
added  interest  to  our  social  meetings  for  prayer 
and  conference,  would  be  gained  by  now  and 
then  adopting  the  Methodist  custom  of  singing 
an  appropriate  and  familiar  verse  or  two  after  a 
prayer  or  appeal  without  announcing  it,  led  by 
some  one  competent  enough  to  carry  it  through 
without  failure.  Such  service  well  rendered, 
never  fails  to  leave  a  salutary  impreesion.  May 
the  time  soon  come  when  every  Christian  wor¬ 
shiper  can  truly  say: 

”  My  Ood  is  any  hoar  so  sweet 

From  blnsh  of  mom  to  evening  star. 

As  that  which  calls  me  to  Thy  feet. 

The  hour  of  pr*yer." 

Eqo. 

THE  T0IJN6  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCES. 

Every  year  there  are  three  conferences  held  by 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  one  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  one  at  Lake  Geneva,  Ohio,  and 
one  at  Northtield,  Massachusetts.  The  last  one 
at  Northfield  closed  Thursday  evening,  July 
21at.  All  three  conferences  have  been  more 
largely  attended  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  Southern  conference  was  especially  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  large  number  of  teachers  present 
from  the  most  prominent  schools.  Both  the 
Asheville  and  Geneva  conferences  were  marked 
by  interest  in  Bible  study  and  missions.  At 
Northfield,  the  idea  of  the  Christian  Student 
Movement  in  our  own  country  and  also  in  the 
world  seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  young  women 
with  especial  force.  One  young  woman  gave 
11,000  for  the  support  of  another  college  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  another  fl50  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  national  college  work.  A  cablegram  was 
received  before  the  close  of  the  conference  from 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  who  has  been  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  World’s  Student’s  Christian 
Federation  in  Germany,  sayirg  that  'the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations  of  America  were 
admitted  to  this  federation.  This  is  the  largest 
student  body  in  the  world. 

With  the  College  department  and  the  Bible 
work  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever  before,  and 
with  the  increased  interest  of  our  largest  wom¬ 
en's  colleges,  there  is  every  reason  to  hops  for  a 
most  prosperous  year.  A  vast  part  of  the  field 
is  yet  untouched  because  of  lack  of  workers  and 
funds,  but  the  Lord  is  sorely  in  this  work  of  the 
young  women.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
302  college  associations,  59  city  associations. 

At  Northfield,  there  were  fifty-two  colleges 
represented,  covering  the  territory  from  Boston 
University  to  Colorado  College,  and  from  Me 
Gill  Universi  y,  Montreal,  to  Randolph  Macon 
Woman's  College  in  Virginia.  The  largest  dele 
gation  was  from  Smith,  numbering  forty  young 
women.  There  were  twenty  one  city  associations 
also  represented. 

The  total  attendance  was  over  four  hundred. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Chancellor  McDowell 
of  Denver,  Dr.  Judson  of  New  York,  Dr.  C.  1. 
Scofie’d  of  Northfield,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Speer,  Mrs.  Sangster,  Mra  Gerald  Dale  of 
Syria.  There  was  a  series  of  talks  given  upon 
the  Christian  woman  in  different  phases  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Mrs.  Dale  spoke  upon  the  Christian 
Woman  as  a  Foreign  Missionary,  Mrs.  Bain- 
bridge  of  New  York  on  the  Christian  Woman  as 
a  Home  Missionary,  Mrs.  Stowell,  hostess  in 
Wanamaker’s  New  York  store,  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Woman  in  Business,  Dr.  Plummer  of  Boston 
upon  the  Christian  Woman  as  a  Physician, 


and  Mrs.  Sangster  upon  the  Christian  Woman 
in  the  Home. 

Professor  Bjsworthof  Oberlin,  and  Mias  Wild, 
International  Secretary,  conducted  the  Bible 
classes,  one  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  other  on 
the  Women  of  the  Bible.  There  were  also  the 
Missionary  Institute  and  the  college  and  city 
conferences  to  consider  methods  of  work  in  these 
departments. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that,  after  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  vehement  opposition  to  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  tne  Hawaiian  Islands,  now  that  the 
thing  is  done,  everybody  seems  to  acquiese  in  it 
as  the  most  natural  thing,  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Hitt,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  puts  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  : 

“Aside  from  the  political  and  strategic  value 
of  the  islands  on  account  of  their  position,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  fuss  entirely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  importance  has  been  made  about 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  no  bigger 
than  many  a  Congressional  district,  and  they  do 
not  contain  a  population  much  more  than  half 
that  of  an  average  Congressional  district.  Of 
course,  their  prosperity  will  increase  as  soon  as 
the  American  fiag  is  planted  over  them,  giving 
absolute  assurance  of  stability,  without  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  attempt  to  restore  the  ridiculous, 
rotten  little  monarchy,  or  of  foreign  occupation. 
In  that  respect  they  are  going  to  offer  a  better 
opportunity  for  investment  under  stable,  certain 
government,  and  the  property  of  the  men  who 
now  live  there  will  increase  in  value. 

“While  it  is  possible  that  the  missionaries 
and  their  descendants  may  profit  largely  by  the 
increase  ia  property  values  through  annexation, 
we  must  not  ferget  that  the  white  man  has  made 
the  land  what  it  is.  If  the  Kanaka  had  re¬ 
mained  in  sole  possession  of  it  what  would  it  be 
worth  to  day  T  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
sentimentalism  which  some  good  people  waste 
on  the  Indian.  The  worth  of  land  is  what  man 
makes  of  it.  Give  to  an  Indian  to  day  four  city 
squares  on  F  street  in  Washington  some  of  it 
property  worth  810  a  square  foot,  but  with  the 
provision  that  none  but  an  Indian  was  to  be 
permitted  to  set  foot  on  it.  What  would  it  be 
worth  T  Let  the  Indian  occupy  it,  and  what 
could  he  do,  add  what  did  he  do  before  white 
men  came  but  shoot  squirrels  on  it  ?  The  land 
which  we  took  from  the  Indian  was  worth  very 
little  so  long  as  it  remained  Indian  land.  So 
the  proposition  that  we  have  robbed  the  Indian 
of  this  great,  precious  property  is  absurd.  In 
the  same  way  the  land  of  Hawaii  would  have 
been  worth  little  if  the  Kanaka  alone  had 
remained  in  possession  of  it — it  would  require  a 
big  lot  of  it  now,  as  was  once  the  actual  case, 
to  be  worth  an  old  suit  of  clothes." 

JOT  OF  DISCIPUNB. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  having  one’s  ease,  but 
a  joy  in  discipline.  A  city  youth,  surfeited 
with  good  thinge  at  the  table,  sleeping  softly, 
and  clothed  delicately,  enlisted  recently  in  the 
national  service.  His  friends  suggested  that  he 
would  find  the  hardships  of  camp  too  much  for 
him.  He  replied  that  he  found  no  hardship  in 
it.  He  was  clothed  now  an  was  beat  for  him ; 
he  had  got  over  all  his  fastidiousness  as  to  his 
fare,  ate  only  what  was  good  for  him,  and  had 
a  plentiful  appetite.  The  prompt  requirements 
of  time,  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  himself,  his 
equipment,  and  his  clothes,  the  morning  ablu¬ 
tion  to  the  waist  in  the  cold  water  of  a  creek, 
and  the  drill  duty,  were  no  hardships  to  him 
because  he  was  more  alive,  in  better  health,  and 
in  fuller  harmony  with  bis  surroundings,  than 
when  his  mother  and  sisters  were  petting  him  at 
home.  The  best  of  life  does  not  come  to  the 
coddled  and  the  pampered.  It  is  better  in  every 
way  for  a  man  to  face  discipline,  and  accept  it 
like  a  man. — Sunday  School  Times. 
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OUB  COMMEBCE  WITH  CUBA  AND 
PUEBTO  BICO. 

The  markets  which  are  likely  to  he  opened  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  to  American  producera 
and  manufacturers  are  the  subject  of  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  inquiry  just  now.  Large  numbers  of 
letters  reach  the  Treasury  Department  and 
Bureau  of  Statistics  asking  for  information  re¬ 
garding  the  class  of  articles  imported  into  those 
islands  and  the  countries  which  have  been  sup¬ 
plying  these  articles.  This  information  will  be 
given  in  elaborate  form  in  the  next  monthly 
publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
''Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce,"  and 
will  show  that  Cuba  has  been,  under  normal 
conditions,  buying  annually  about  twenty-five 
million  dollars’  worth  of  goods  from  Spain, 
about  four  million  dollars’  worth  from  Great 
Britain,  less  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  from 
France,  and  lees  than  a  million  dollars'  worth 
from  Germany,  while  from  the  United  States 
her  purchases  have  ranged  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  miilion  dollars  in  value.  The  imports  into 
Cuba  have  been  of  course  light  during  the  past 
year  or  more,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  her  pur¬ 
chases  can  only  be  obtained  by  examination  of 
the  figures  of  the  year  1896  or  earlier  years. 

The  imports  into  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  from 
Germany  in  1892  amounted  to  6,020,000  marks, 
the  value  of  a  mark  being  23  8  10  cents;  in  1893 
it  dropped  to  5,005,0u0  marks,  in  1891  to  3,810, 
000,  in  1895  to  3,330,000  marks,  and  ia  1896, 
4,503  000  marks.  The  largest  item  in  these  im 
ports  from  Germany  was  iron  and  manufactures 
of  iron,  which  in  1896  formed  nearly  one  third 
of  the  total  exports  from  Germany  into  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

From  France  the  importations  into  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  amounted  to  5  277,690  francs  in 
1893,  the  franc  being  valued  at  19  3  10  cents; 
3,747,695  in  1894,  2  799,832  in  1895,  and  1,713 
880  in  1896.  The  largest  item  among  these  im 
ports  into  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  from  France 
was  jewelry  and  fancy  articles  which  formed 
nearly  one  third  of  the  total,  the  next  largest 
being  textiies  of  wool,  133  753  francs,  and  pre 
pared  medicines  111,234  francs. 

The  imports  into  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  1,478,171 
pounds  Sterling  in  1892,  1,321,926  in  1893 
1,121,096  in  1894,  943,793  in  1895,  and  722,560  in 
1896.  The  largest  of  these  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1896  were  cotton  goods 
233,873  pounds  Sterling,  linens  137,334,  iron, 
wrought  and  un wrought,  78,668,  machinery 
43,241,  hardware,  cutlery,  etc.,  22  936,  coal  anJ 
other  fuel  35,429. 

From  Spain  the  imports  of  the  year  into  Cuba, 
1896,  were  134,461,675  pesetas,  the  value  of  the 
peseta  being,  according  to  the  Mint  Bureau, 
19  3-10  cents.  The  imports  from  Spain  in  the 
year  1896  were  larger  than  those  in  any  pre 
ceding  year  in  the  decade.  The  largest  item  of 
the  1896  imports  into  Cuba  from  Spain  was 
fiour,  20,326,882  pesetas  in  value;  shoes,  17, 
249,760  pesetas;  sandals,  13,433,510  pesetas; 
firearms,  9,361,200;  wine,  7,347,045;  preserved 
food,  4,742,361;  oil,  3,316,213;  manufactures  of 
flax  and  hemp,  3,700,087;  soap,  3,176,846;,  wax 
and  stearine,  2,095,622;  manufactures  of  wood, 
2,257,840;  smoking  paper,  1,835,2.31;  beans, 
1,878,019;  rice,  1,494,849;  corn,  1,432,815; 
onions  and  potatoes,  1,206,115;  pressed  meats 
1,581,570;  soup  pastes,  1,435  999;  saffron,  1,171,- 
260;  packing  paper,  1,420,235;  woolen  blankets, 
1,099,856;  no  other  article  passing  the  one 
million  pesetas  line. 

The  exports  from  Spain  to  Puerto  Rico 
amounted  in  1896  to  37,660,609  pesetas  in  value, 
a  larger  sum  than  any  other  preceding  year  in 
the  decade.  The  largest  item  was  cotton  manu 
facturea,  12,439,767  pesetas;  shoes,  5,380,740; 
sandals,  3,601,380;  rice,  2,652,611;  soap  1,256,- 
814;  oil,  1,202,075;  no  other  item  reaching  one 
million  pesetas  in  value. 


The  imports  of  the  United  States  into  Cuba 
in  1897  were,  according  to  our  own  oflBcial 
reports,  18,259,776;  in  1896,  67,530,830;  in 
1896  612,807.661 ;  in  1894  620,125,321  and  in  1893 
when  they  reached  the  maximum,  624,157,696, 
having  been  in  1892  617,953,570,  and  in  1891, 
612,224,888.  The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Spain, 
made  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1^,  went  into 
effect  September  1st,  1891,  and  continued  in 
force  until  August  8th,  1894,  so  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  fiscal  years  1892,  1893  and  1894  was 
transacted  under  that  treaty  with  the  exception 
of  July  and  August  of  the  fiscal  year  1892.  The 
following  table  shows  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  during  the  past  ten  years : 


1888 . 

1893 . 

1880 . 

.  1L«01.311 

1894 . 

. .  20  125  321 

1890 . 

.  ...  12,064,416 

1895 . 

1891 . 

.  12,224,888 

1896 . 

1892 . 

.  17,953.570 

1897 . 

. .  8,860,776 

The  following  table  shows  tbe  leading  articles 
exported  to  Cuba  from  the  United  States  in 
1893,  the  year  of  our  greatest  exports  to  that 
island.  Only  the  articles  amounting  to  6100,- 
000  in  value  or  more  being  included : 

Lard . $4,028,917  R’y  bars.  Iron  &  steel  $327,411 

Flour .  2,821,557  Wire .  321,120 

Machloery .  2,792,0.50  Cars  pass.  &  freight  271,671 

Hams .  761,082  Saws  &  Tools .  243.644 

Corn .  682,050  Steam  Enslnes .  130,652 

Bacon . .- .  556,747  Agrlc'lt’l  Implements  130,341 

PoUtoes .  564,1.53  Cut  Nalls .  107,002 

Beans  &Pfa8...  392,962  Boots  &  Shoes .  114,943 

The  exports  from  tbe  United  States  to  Puerto 
Rico  in  1897  were  61,988,886,  in  1896  they  were 
62,102,094,  in  1892  62,856  003.  They  were  of 
about  tbe  same  character  as  the  exports  to  Cuba, 
wheat  fiour  being  the  largest  item,  6516, 188  in 
1897,  lard  6228,051,  bacon  and  hams  6112,602, 
pickled  pork  6152,411,  beans  and  peas  657,'550, 
machinery  669,462,  no  other  articles  of  export  in 
1897  reaching  as  much  as  650,000  in  value  during 
the  year. 

INSUFFICIENT  SUPPLIES  FOR  OUR 
SOLDIERS. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  some  of  tbe 
newspapers  of  the  management  of  our  commie 
ssriat  department,  and  it  certainly  ia  bard  to 
thicik  of  our  brave  soldiers  suffering  any  lack 
of  the  comforts  or  the  necessities  of  life. 

We  are,  however,  apt  to  forget  the  great  diffi¬ 
cult  if  s  that  are  to  be  overcome  in  getting  abund 
ant  provisions  for  such  large  bodies  of  men  aud 
denly  called  into  service.  It  is  one  of  the  sad 
features  of  war  and  similar  complaints  are  always 
made.  In  a  paper  in  tbe  August  Atlantic  on 
‘Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  the  Revolution,” 
the  President  of  Wisconsin  University,  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  says  that  "Not  only  was  Con 
greas  ineOBcieni  in  securing  a  proper  organiza 
tion,  but  it  was  equally  iiefflcienc  in  dealing 
with  supplies. 

"Later  investigations  have  shown  that  tbe 
sufferings  at  Valley  Forge  did  not  arise  from  a 
general  inadequacy  of  food  and  raiment,  but 
from  the  fact  that  tbe  commissariat  department 
was  so  woefully  inefficient  in  the  de^very  of 
supplies  where  they  were  needed.  It  soon  came 
to  be  known  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
thousands  of  Washington's  troops  were  freezing 
and  starving  for  want  of  blankets  acd  food  an 
abundant  supply  was  accessible  cot  many  miles 
away.  .  .  .  Colonel  Trumbull  was  soon  so  dis 
gusted  with  the  resulting  inefficiency  that  be 
resigned.  In  it  strange  that  at  one  time  the 
army  was  two  days  without  meat  and  three  days 
without  b  ead  f 

"The  quartermaster’s  department  was  scarcely 
better.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  at 
the  very  time  when,  an  Washington  wrote,  2,898 
men  were  ‘unfit  for  duty  because  they  were  bare 
foot  and  otherwise  naked,'  ‘hogsheads  of  shoes, 
stockings,  acd  clothing  were  laying  at  different 
places  on  the  roads  and  in  tbe  woods,  perishing 
for  want  of  teams,  or  of  money  to  pay  the  team¬ 
sters.’  ” 


Let  us  hope  that  many  lessons  have  been 
.learned  at  Ohickamauga,  at  Tampa,  and  at 
Santiago,  and  that  as  fresh  campaigns  are 
planned,  and  all  branches  of  our  public  service 
are  more  thoroughly  organized,  there  will  be  no 
more  such  criticisms  deserved  and  that  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  food  and  clothing  acd 
of  medical  supplies  wherever  our  troops  are  sent 
to  fight  not  only  a  fierce  enemy,  but  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  discomforts  of  a  tropical  climate.  We 
have  not  the  excuse  of  Washington,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  transports,  the  Government  is  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  means  to  pay  for  everything  that  is 
nee  ed  and  we  boast  much  in  this  nineteenth 
century  of  our  wonderful  methods  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Tbe  Presbyterians  were  the  first  to  hold  open 
air  meetings  in  America,  in  the  form  of  csmp 
meetings ;  but  later,  when  houses  of  worship  of 
sufficient  capacity  were  built,  the  tendency  was 
to  keep  to  these,  and  our  Methodist  brethren 
took  precedence  as  holders  of  these  great  pritaii- 
tive  gatherings,  and  they  maintain  them  in 
many  parts  until  this  day.  We  hear  of  Open 
Air  Workers’  Associations  in  some  of  our 
churches,  but  not  many,  acd  yet  we  are  quite 
clear  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  some 
of  our  congregations,  should  they  experiment  a 
little,  in  case  there  ia  a  good  place  for  an  open 
air  meeting  near  at  hand,  free  from  mosquitoes 
and  annoyances  generally.  People  like  a  change ; 
tbe  Jews  even  to  this  day  keep  in  lively  memory 
the  time  of  tabernacles,  and  it  might  be  in 
order  for  Presbyterians  to  recall  the  days  when 
their  fathers  worshiped  under  the  open  sky,  or 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the  tries  of  the  forest. 

It  cah  be  said  with  absolute  truth  that  there 
is  no  soul  in  all  the  realm  of  creation  that  ia  not 
susceptible  to  music.  It  ia  the  one  power  that 
seems  to  have  an  unfailing  charm  for  tbe  uriver- 
sal  soul.  The  truer  the  name,  therefore,  which 
it  has  won — "the  divine  art."  Surely  it  in 
suggestive  of  the  "divinity  that  stirs  within 
un, "  when  we  find  all  souls  open  widely,  or  less 
wide,  to  one  strong  passion,  one  upward- tending 
affection,  one  all-subduing  emotion.  Sweet  acd 
beautiful  tbe  Providence  that  has  left  in  our  sin 
begirt  humanity,  tbe  capacity  to'feel  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  tbe  majesty  of  this  power.  Sufficient 
proof  this  that  God  never  intended  to  give  this 
world  over  to  a  reprobate  condition,  when  be 
left  among  us  such  mighty  counter  agents  of  sin 
snd  ucboliness.  The  Germans  even  nay  that 
bad  people  do  not  have  songs— such  is  tbe  confi¬ 
dence  of  one  nation  in  the  heaven  born  origin 
acd  influence  of  tbe  art. 

Wbat  comforts  tbe  soul  is  tbe  belief  that 
there  1  ves  a  great  tone  n  aster,  a  powerful 
director,  who  w<ll  work  out  ibrough  many  dis¬ 
cords,  and  many  disencbantmentr,  acd  many 
breakings  of  separate  instruments,  an  ultimate 
divine  harmony.  All  music  of  tbe  individuil 
soul  should  help  to  this  end  Let  each  his 
duty  in  tbe  great  cbcrue,  performing  well  bis 
part,  and  tbe  harmony  comes. — Rev  E.  W. 
Work  in  June  Musician. 

Tbe  Archbithop  of  Canterbury’s  recent  visit 
to  tbe  Assembly  of  tbe  Established  Kirk  of  Siot- 
land  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  being  tbe  first  time  that  an  English 
Archbishop  was  thus  tbe  guest  of  tbe  Kirk. 
He  went  to  deliver  an  address  on  temperance 
acd  greatly  gratified  all  who  heard  him  It  is 
said  that  the  Archbishop  has  been  a  life  long 
total  abstainer. 

Tbe  finest  bic]c1e  path  in  the  world  ie  prob¬ 
ably  the  Grand  Trunk  road  of  India,  extending 
from  Lahore  to  Calcutta,  1,200  miles.  It  is  level, 
and  there  ia  cot  a  mile  in  tbe  whole  distance 
where  even  a  lady  would  have  to  dismount.  It 
is  built  of  hunker,  similar  to  concrete,  is  with¬ 
out  dust,  and  for  nearly  its  whole  distance  ia 
lined  with  a  double  row  of  majeata  trees. 
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Thb  CsinoAt,  Pkbiod  of  Amkbicah  Hutobt. 

1783  1789.  By  John  Fiake.  Illustrated. 

floughtOD,  Mifflin  and  Company.  14. 

This  enlar^ment^  of^a ''publication  that  has 
taken  its  place  among  valuable  contributions  to 
United  States  history,  is  embellished  with  por¬ 
traits  of  exceptional  , excellence,  facsimiles  of 
historic  documents,  'maps  and  copies  of  old 
prints  that  are 'very  rarej^and  real  illustrations 
of  the  period  here  treated.  The  study  of  periods 
is  the  latest  form  of  historic  writing.  Scientific 
treatment  of^timea^^and  men  and  movements, 
requires  this  'change'from  cursory  and  compre¬ 
hensive  glances  at  the. whole,  to  a  grouping  and 
examination  of  thejiarts.  Our  historic  ooursee 
are  now  arranged ^n^th is  plan.  The  school  his¬ 
tory  is  a  sweeping  outline;  the  standard  history 
ia  a  work  like  ^Bancroft’s  or  Bryant’s;  the  Col¬ 
lege  student  has'the  colonial,  military,  political, 
religions 3sndJ  economic  phases  put  before  him 
for^examination.  The  university  courses  com¬ 
bine  or  separate'them,  giving  emphasis  to  those 
which  in  'any  department  furnish  a  field  for  in- 
dependent'inveatigation,  or  material  for  con¬ 
structive  or  analytic  study.  We  are  sometimes 
disposed^to  'assent  to  Professor  Fisher’s  dictum 
that  the  first  and  last  of  studies  is  history.  To 
the  American  student  his  own  country  furnishes 
matter  of  more  interest  and  moment  than  any 
other.  The^government  of  the  United  States  is 
the  lstest|[growth  of  time;  it  combines  the  ele- 
ments]|of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  purest  civ 
ilization.  The  convention  of  States  that  framed 
the  Constitution  was  charged  with  a  task,  the 
magnitude  of  which,  no  man  can  over-estimate; 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  member  of  that  body  knew 
how  great  the  work  before  them  was  to  become. 
Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment,  "those  men  are  demi-gods. ’’  Washing¬ 
ton’s  memorable  speech  shows  how  modest  the 
men  of  that  Convention  were.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  running  up  the  flag;  the 
Constitution  making  for  the  new  nation  was 
fighting  the  battle.  It  was  a  crisis;  Fiske  is 
right  in  calling  it  a  critical  period.  For  a  mis¬ 
take  at  such  a  time  carries  long  consequences. 

But  we  must*  guard  against  the  conception  of 
our  national  birth  as  something  dependent  on 
conditions  external  and  tortuitous.  The  blunders 
of  men  do  not  prevent  the  coming  of  summer; 
we  may  almost  say  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  to  spoil  the  scheme 
laid  out  before  them.  The  heroic  soul  is  a 
prophet  of  its  destiny,  but  not  the  creator  of 
the  future.  The  glory  of  our  fathers  is  that 
they  wrought  so  unselfisihly  in  the  furrow  where 
the  seed  of  empire  had  been  sown.  There  is 
no  conceivable  issue  for  an  undertaking  like  our 
war  of  Independence,  that  could  defeat  its  chief 
object,  in  leaving  anarchy  and  ruin  behind  it. 
The  dregs  of  men  cannot  poison  the  holy  purpose 
of  th^  upright,  sensible  and  true.  The  new 
nation  was  a  growth,  the  power  of  which  could 
slough  off  every  strange  and  hindering  thing 
and  sooner  or  later,  the  great  Republic  must 
come  to  its  high  estate.  We  do  not  like  to  read 
history  as  if  shipwreck  was  in  every  list  and 
bound  of  the  bark.  If  you  say  that  thia  man 
and  that  one  saved  the  State,  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  a  good  ship  that  answers  to  her 
helm  when  the  skilled  hand  is  at  the  tiller.  If 
this  people  had  been  a  different  one,  the  result 
of  our  independence  might  have  been  disaster; 
but  while  possibilities  of  failure  are  in  every 
human  scheme,  probabilities  are  that  men  who 
have  the  pluck  to  begin  a  fight  for  liberty  will 
have  the  prudence  not  to  abuse  their  liberty 
after  it  is  bravely  won.  The  fact  is,  when  our 
age  finds  no  man  equal  to  the  tasks  or  problems 
peculiar  to  it,  history  has  to  record  a  halt 
but  not  necessarily  a  failure.  It  is  well  to  avoid 
that  kind  of  hero  worship  which  leaves  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  Providence  out  of  the  account. 


The  really  critical  period  in  our  history  began 
two  years  earlier  than  this  volume  fixes  the  line. 
The  wait  at  Newburgh  after  Yoiktown  came 
neater  to  ruining  our  army  than  Valley  Forge 
or  any  defeats.  The  terrible  conditions  of  an 
idle  and  unpaid  soldiery  were<the  fiercest  tempts 
tion  that  our  patriotism  will  ever  face.  The 
patience  of  Washington  was  sublime;  there  was 
a  substratum  of  invincible  calm  in  the  hearts 
of  many  and  in  the  homes  of  all  those  hardened 
heroes.  From  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown  was  the 
war  period  of  seven  years;  from  Yorktown  to 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  was  another  seven 
years,  the  counterpart  of  the  first ;  and  during 
all  this  time  the  spirit  that  makes  us  strong 
and  secure  to  day  was  struggling  to  find  ex¬ 
pression,  was  facing  every  crisis  and  fighting 
down  every  obstacle.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
face  of  James  Madison  on  the  front  of  this  vol¬ 
ume;  for  almost  every  historian  has  his  hero, 
and  others  are  neglected  It  is  time  that  Madi¬ 
son  had  his  due;  Hamilton  ia  not  wronged  by 
dividing  honors.  And  one  is  led  to  conclude 
after  this  careful  review  that  the  honors  are 
fairly  even  among  all  States  in  the  end.  No  one 
can  claim  the  whole ;  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
did  a  service  that  shames  the  larger.  The  in¬ 
spired  good  sense  of  the  American  people  was 
and  is,  and  we  think  will  be,  thoroughly  well 
distributed.  The  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
thia  volume  ia  excellent ;  and  the  work  itself  as 
a  summary  in  reasonably  small  compass  is  more 
convenient  than  the  works  of  Winsor,  Schouler, 
and  MacMaster,  for  instant  reference,  though 
not  intended  as  a  substitute. 

How  THB  Dutch  Came  to  Manhattan.  Penned 

and  Pictured  by  Blanche  McManus.  New 

York:  E.  R.  Herrick  and  Company,  tl.25. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  Colonial 
Moncgraphs  by  the  same  author  and  gives  in 
five  short  chapters  a  very  pleasant  account  of 
this  historical  event  which  occurred  so  simply 
and  quietly  we  might  almost  say  accidentally, 
and  yet  was  fraught  with  such  important  results. 
How  little  Hendrick  Hudson  thought  in  his  sad 
disappointment  at  finding  that  the  beautiful 
broad  river  that  he  saw  before  him  as  he  an¬ 
chored  in  the  Narrows,  was  not  the  long  looked 
for  pathway  to  Cathay,  that  the  rocky  island  in 
front  of  him  was  destined  to  be  the  eite  of  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  shrewd  and  observing  and  made 
such  good  reports  of  what  he  had  seen  here  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  of  Amsterdam 
that  they  were  led  to  send  another  expedition 
four  years  later  in  1613,  to  settle  and  trade  with 
the  Manna  hattoe  Indians.  They  named  their 
settlement  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  1626,  the 
Dutch  Director-General,  Peter  Minuit,  bought 
from  the  Indians  a  full  title  for  Manhattan 
Island  for  "sixty  guilders,  about  twenty  four 
dollars,  in  merchandise,  consisting  of  clothing 
and  trinkets."  and  was  rewarded  by  exporting 
during  the  first  year  some  nineteen  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  furs.  Thus  the  settlement  | 
early  proved  the  wisdom  of  its  selection  as  a 
commercial  centre. 

All  these  facts  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  us, 
but  Miss  McManus  tells  them  so  well  that  we 
are  interested  in  her  story  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  are  glad  to  be  reminded  of  these  old 
Dutch  forefathers  and  of  how  much  we  owe  to 
them.  Her  illustrations  which,  are  found  as  a 
border  to  every  page,  are  quaint  and  suggestive 
of  old  time  wood  cuts,  and  the  gay  yellow  bind 
ing  with  its  tracery  in  black  and  silver  combine 
with  them  to  make  (he  little  volume  both  unusual 
and  pleasing. 

Industkial  Experiments  in  the  British  Col¬ 
onies  OF  North  America.  By  Eleanor 
Louisa  Lord,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1896.  The 
Johna  Hopkins  Press. 

It  surprises  a  superficial  student  of  our  colonial 
timea  to  find  that  "Pitch,  Tar  and  Turpentine" 


was  not  a  joke,  but  a  stem  reality.  Treea 
marked  with  the  "broad  arrow,"  it  seems,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  "King’s  navy,  "and  an  official 
"surveyor  of  the  woods’’  was  maintained  in 
New  England,  with  deputies  and  "perquisites" 
down  to  the  times  when  men  said:  "Let  us  be 
free  I"  The  "Hemp"  experiments  were  a  fail¬ 
ure  all  along,  yet  they  continued  to  be  a  staple 
inducement  for  capital  and  companies  so  long  as 
promoters  could  talk  or  prove  by  figures  how 
easily  fortunes  could  be  made  and  the  European 
rivals  be  driven  from  the  field.  So  the  English 
idea  of  these  American  plantations  was  a  home 
supply  for  the  Navy  I  This  is  not  poetic ;  nor 
is  it  very  complimentary.  While  the  new  nation 
was  growing  in  the  woods  of  the  new  world, 
England  was  trying  to  make  it  produce  Tar  to 
compete  with  Sweden,  and  Hemp  to  forestall 
Russia  1  She  actually  got  at  least  something 
like  eighty  thousand  barrels  of  tar  for  one  year 
by  a  bounty  !  This  brief  summary  of  England's 
exploiting  of  her  Colonies  is  suggestive  reading 
to  day.  The  "Studies  in  Historical  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Sc  ence,"  the  Johns  Hopkins  publications, 
under  the  editorship  of  Herbert  Adame,  of  which 
this  volume  ia  an  extra  number,  are  attracting 
attention  just  now  in  high  quarters.  It  is  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  material 
facts  which  underlie  our  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
itual  evolution.  The  new  method  is  a  success; 
we  study  "scientifically"  and  "specially"  and 
are  correspondingly  intelligent. 

An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  British  Posseesions 
from  New  Foundland  to  the  Parallel  of  the 
Southern  Boundary  of  Virginia,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  Westward  to  the  102d 
Meridian.  By  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton, 
Ph.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Columbia  University,  and  Director-in-Chief 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
Hon.  Addison  Brown,  President  of  the  Tor- 
rey  Botanical  Club.  The  Descriptive  Text 
Chiefly  Prepared  by  Professor  Britton,  with 
the  Assistance  of  Specialists  in  Several 
Groups ;  the  Figures  also  Drawn  under  his 
Supervision.  In  Three  Volumes.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Volume  III.  |3. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  valuable  and 
characteristic  work  have  been  noticed  by  us  as 
they  appeared,  and  now  comes  the  third  and  final 
one  which  contains  t^.e  concluding  twenty-six 
families  of  gamopetalous  flowers,  including  the 
important  Mint  and  Figwort  families,  and  the 
Compoeitse  or  Thist’e  family.  The  pages  devoted 
to  the  description  of  these  three  families  make 
up  about  half  the  volume.  The  Dandelions, 
Hawkaeeds  and  other  allied  genera,  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Compositse,  rank  now  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  family,  under  the  name  of  the  Chicory. 
In  the  study  of  the  Composite,  that  most  diffi¬ 
cult  family  of  gamopetalous  flowers,  the  student 
will  be  more  than  ever  grateful  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  afforded  by  the  abundant  and  excellent  cuts. 

Besides  the  descriptions  of  the  species  treated 
in  this  volume,  there  is  a  key  to  the  orders  and 
families  and  a  glossary,  as  well,  a  feature  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  intelligent  and  ready  use  of  the'words. 
An  Appendix,  describing  eighty-one  new  species, 
brings  the  whole  number  treated  in  the  three 
volumes  up  to  four  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  two. 

An  admirable  and  unique  feature  of  the  index 
to  English  names,  is  that  it  includes  a  very 
large  list  of  popular  names.  No  compilation  of 
American  plant  names  comparable  in  fullness  to 
this  list  has  heretofore  been  published.  It  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  botanist,  but  also 
to  the  student  of  English  and  of  folk-lore. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  reiterate  our  warm 
praise  of  the  work ;  in  typography  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  the  high  standard  set  by  the  first  two 
volumes  has  been  maintained.  Messrs.  Britton 
and  Brown  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  botany  and  lovers  of  plants. 
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Thb  Biblical  Illcbtbaior  ob  Anbodotxs, 
Similes,  Emblems,  Bcieotifio,  Geographical, 
Historical,  and  Homiletic.  Gathered  from  a 
Wide  Range  of  Home  and  Foreign  Litera¬ 
ture,  on  the  Verses  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A.  First  and  Second 
Peter.  |2.  Revelation.  82.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto. 

Even  if  this  valuable  series  of  books  had  no^ 
been  already  noticed  by  us,  the  full  title  gives 
such  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and  intention  of 
the  work  that  there  is  little  left  to  be  said  in 
description  of  them.  These  two  later  volumos 
seem  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  preceding 
ones,  and  the  busy  preacher  or  Bible  teacher 
who  is  hurried  from  one  meeting  to  anothe<^ 
without  time  for  the  thorough  study  and  prepara' 
tion  he  would  like  to  give,  will  find  them  inval¬ 
uable.  When  a  man  finds  four,  five  or  six  care¬ 
fully  written  pages  on  the  one  or  two  verses  he 
has  chosen  for  his  subject,  he  must  glean  some 
suggestions  to  help  him  in  his  treatment  of  the 
passage,  especially  as  there  are  many  quotations 
from  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  writers.  In 
fact  the  work  is  largely  made  up  from  such  cita 
tions,  which  Mr.  Exell  has  gathered  with  great 
industry  and  appositeness,  making  it  a  verita¬ 
ble  ministers’  encyclopedia.  The  volumes  are  of 
royal  octavo  sixe  and  strongly  bound  in  black 
cloth,  and  the  type  although  small  is  very  clear. 
The  introduction  to  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter 
is  made  up  entirely  of  selections  from  Dr.  J, 
Brown  and  to  the  Second  Epistle  from  the 
writings  of  P.  J.  Gloag.  D.D.,  while  that  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  is  from  such  well  known 
Biblical  students  as  Dr.  J.  A.  McClymont,  J. 
Sutherland  Black  and  Archdeacon  Lee. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  fifty- fifth  bound  volume  of  The  Century 
Illustrated  Monthly  Maqazine,  includes  the 
numbers  from  November,  1897,  to  April,  1898, 
and  contains  among  other  interesting  matter 
five  papers  on  “Maximilian,  his  Allies  and 
Eneri.ies, ’’  by  Mrs.  Sara  Y.  Stevenson,  who  was 
in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor's  brief 
and  tragic  career  there,  and  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  pitiful  incidents  of  it. 
There  are  also  four  papers  on  “Andree’s  Plight 
into  the  Unknown,”  an  expedition  which  is 
assuming  a  more  pathetic  interest  as  each  month 
without  news  diminishes  the  hope  of  ever  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  brave  but  over- ventuieeome  toro 
iiauts  The  series  of  “Heroes  of  Peace, ”  with 
Mr.  Gustav  Kobbe’s  thrilling  tales  of  the  “Life 
Saving  Service,”  and  “The  Heroes  who  Fight 
Fire,”  described  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  do  not  lose 
their  power  and  interest  even  by  the  side  of  the 
moving  tales  of  heroic  deeds  on  the  decks  ol 
our  ships  or  on  Cuban  soil.  There  are  papers 
on  “Famous  Sea  fights,”  and  “Fights  between 
Iron-clads,  ”  by  Claude  H.  Wetmore  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  and  two  papers  on  the  Klondike, 
that  land  of  riches  and  of  hardship  which  lures 
some  to  wealth  and  success  and  more  to  ruin 
and  despair.  There  are  as  always  an  abundance 
of  charming  illustrations  and  much  interesting 
fiction,  including  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell’s  de¬ 
lightful  “Adventures  of  Francois.”  (New 
York,  The  Century  Publishing  Company.  83  ) 

Various  Fragments,  is  an  exact  title  tor  this 
little  book  of  Herbert  Spencer’s,  for  the  matter 
is  various  from  “An  Element  in  Method,”  to 
“the  ‘net  price’  system  of  Book-selling.  ”  The 
more  significant  papers  deal  with  “Copyright,” 
“Evolutionary  Ethics,”  “Sicial  Evolution  and 
Social  Duty,”  “Government  by  Minority,” 
“Anglo-American  Arbitration,”  “Parliamentary 
Georgites,  ”  and  “Against  the  Metric  System.  ” 
These  papers  or  letters  published  *at  different 
times  in  the  English  daily  or  weekly  dress,  are 
here  gathered  into  a  supplementary  volume  for 
preservation.  In  the  Appendix,  reference  is  had 
to  many  articles  in  the  more  important  publica 
tions  which  can  be  found  in  libraries.  As  a 
hand  book  and  supplement  to  “Spsnceriana” 
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this  volume  is  valuable.  The  vast  contribution 
of  Herbert  Spencer  to  our  modern  thought, 
makes  his  “fragments”  crumbs  from  the  table 
of  a  master.  (D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York.  81.25  ) 

Ideas  from  Nature,  is  the  title  given  by 
William  Elder,  A.M. ,  Sc.D  ,  to  hie  very  pleas¬ 
ing  and  helpful  “Talks  with  Students,”  on 
“Design,”  “Objections,”  “Energy,”  “Natural 
Law  and  Miracle,”  and  “Nature,  a  Manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God.”  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Elder  grips  the  main  questions  among 
students;  hie  method  is  scientific  and  his  spirit 
devout.  The  treatment  is  fair,  frank,  easy, 
friendly  and  loyal  to  the  accepted  faith.  The 
last  two  lectuies  are  to  be  specially  commended 
for  their  helpfulness.  It  is  not  that  the  speaker 
attempts  new  experiences  of  old  views,  or  a 
reconciliation  of  impossibles ;  but  a  clear  head 
and  a  sound  heart  are  manifest,  with  intelli¬ 
gence  that  stimulates  faith.  Since  Dr.  Abbott’s 
exposition  of  his  views  of  miracle  and  provi¬ 
dence,  there  has  been  need  of  a  simple  statement 
of  these  matters  to  show  that  so  far  as  Abbott 
is  true  he  is  not  new,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  new 
he  is  not  true.  This  little  book  has  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell  and  gives  the  Christian  conception 
of  a  Personal  God  as  seen  in  impersonal  nature. 
When  it  is  easy  to  get  lost,  we  need  a  good  guide 
and  this  book  can  be  recommended.  (American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  75 
cents. ) 

Next  Steps  is  the  name  chosen  by  Rev.  W.  F 
McCauley  for  his  “Advanced  Text-Book  in 
Christian  Endeavor,”  in  which  he  states  clearly 
the  principles  and  methods  of  Endeavor  work, 
and  gives  many  practical  suggestions.  He 
divides  the  book  into  five  parts.  The  First, 
“An  Analytical  Study,  ”  treats  of  the  purpose 
and  importance  of  the  Society  and  its  individual 
and  general  obligations.  “Special  Features” 
are  treated  in  tbe  Second  Part  and  “Methods” 
in  the  Third,  while  the  Fourth  deals  with 
“Applications  of  Endeavor,”  and  the  Filth  or 
Supplementary  Part  is  made  up  of  a  “Question 
Box,”  and  “Proverbs  and  Seed  Thoughts.” 
Tbe  whole  is  practical  and  direct,  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  author  of  “How”  and  “Why,” 
and  well  adapted  to  tbe  needs  of  our  nineteenth 
century  young  people.  (United  Society  of  Chris 
tian  Endeavor,  Boston,  Chicago.  50  cents. ) 

Under  tbe  general  title  of  “Present  Day 
Primers,”  we  have  a  valuable  series  of  little 
books  iEsued  by  tbe  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
London,  intended  as  aide  in  Christian  study  of 
the  Bible  and  of  various  Christian  movements. 
One  of  their  late  publications  is  When  Were 
Our  Gospels  Written  f  “An  Argument,”  by 
Constantine  Tiscbecdorf,  ”  with  a  Narrative  of 
the  Discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript.” 
This  work,  a  translation  from  the  German,  was 
printed  by  the  Society  some  years  ago  in  a  larger 
and  more  expensive  form  and  has  been  through 
several  editions, and  its  accepted  value  has  led  to 
the  issuing  ol  it  in  this  convenient  form,  a  little 
flat  volume  that  can  easily  be  slipped  into  a 
man’s  pocket.  In  its  original  form.  Dr. 
Tischendorf’s  work  is  so  well  known  that  we 
only  need  to  announce  the  fact  that  this  edition 
is  issued  in  this  country  by  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  ( Price,  40  cents. ) 

Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks  must  be  one  of  tbe 
most  industrious  of  men,  for  in  addition  to 
bis  active  and  successful  church  work  new  books 
are  constantly  appearing  from  his  prolific  pen. 
One  of  the  latest.  Heroic  Personalities,  “Affec¬ 
tionately  Dedicated”  to  hie  “Friend  and  Hero, 
tbe  Hon.  William  W.  Smith,”  is  a  collection  of 
forty  short  biographies  of  men  and  women  who 
deserve  to  be  classed  with  the  “heroic,”  not 
always  because  they  were  widely  known  to  the 
world  for  great  deeds,  but  because  they  bad  the 
courage  to  stand  by  their  convictions,  and  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  given  to  them. 
There  are  representatives  of  all  classes  and  races 
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and  the  lesson  of  each  life  is  made  very  clear 
and  simple,  and  the  book  will  be  useful  in  clubs, 
Sunday-schools  and  other  young  people’s  libra¬ 
ries.  (Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York.  81.) 

A  new  school  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  bas  been  prepared  by  John'A.  Himes,  Pro 
feesor  of  English  in  Pennsylvania  College  who 
has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  study 
of  this  great  English  poet  and  to  the  comparison 
of  his  work  with  that  of  other  great  men  of  kin 
dred  spirt.  The  ‘/General  Survey”  with  its 
curious  diagrams  of  “Milton’s  Universe,  ”  and 
“Milton’s  Hell,”  which  preface  the  book  will 
help  the  pupil  to  understand  the  poet’s  design, 
and  the  full  notes  which,  with  this  Survey, 
occupy  more  than  half  tbe  volume  add  much  to  its 
value.  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  81.20.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  August  Century  will  have  three  accounts 
of  tbe  battle  ol  Manila,  written  by  eye-wit 
nesses,  also  a  paper  entitled,  “Facta  About  the 
Philippines  With  a  Discussion  of  Pending  Prob¬ 
lems,”  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  and  one  on 
“Life  in  Manila,”  by  Wallace  Cumming,  all 
illustrated  by  maps  and  pictures;  a  dercrip- 
tion  of  “Tbe  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  ”  by  Frederick 

A.  Ober,  and  “An  Artist  With  Admiral  Samp¬ 
son’s  Fleet,”  by  Walter  Russell,  together  with  a 
moat  valuable  paper  on  “The  Sanitary  Regenera¬ 
tion  of  Havana,  ”  by  Surgeon  General  George 
M.  Sternberg,  whose  ofiicial  position  and  years 
of  research  and  special  etudy  make  him  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  such  subjects. 

August  being  the  month  usually  devoted  to 
special  fiction  numbers,  many  of  the  magazine 
editors  have  kept  to  this  purpose  in  spite  of  the 
temptation  to  give  way  exclusively  to  tbe  inter 
eating  matter  coming  from  our  fleets  and  armies 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  Atlantic  will 
have  three  brilliant  sea  tales  by  the  well  known 
writers,  Morgan  Robertson,  M.  P.  Whitmarsh 
and  Justine  Ingersoll;  a  charming  rural  tale, 
“The  Tinkling  Simlins,”  by  Mary  Tracey  Elarle, 
and  a  stor^  (H  Chinese  liie,  by  Mrs.  Ritcb  e, 
which  is  said  to  give  some  amusing  descriptions 
of  a  Chinese  butler  and  h  s  methods  of  supply¬ 
ing  deficiencies  when  unexpected  guests  arrive. 

The  McClure’s  will  have  a  story  of  school  life 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  one  of  liners  and  icebern 
by  Cutcliffe  Hyne;  another  chapter  in  the  life 
of  the  “King  of  Boyville,  ”  William  Allen 
White,  and  tales  by  Hester  Caldwell  Oakley, 
John  A.  Hill  and  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  To 
offset  this  light  reading  there  will  be  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Rowan’s  accojnt  of  his  secret  jour¬ 
ney  from  Jamaica  to  the  camp  of  tbe  Insurgents 
in  Cuba,  a  paper  by  General  Miles  on  the 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  he  witnessed  in  Europe  last 
year,  a  continuation  of  Charles  A.  Dana’s  “Rec¬ 
ollections  of  Men  and  Events  of  tbe  Civil  War,” 
and  a  religious  poem  by  Mr.  Gladstone  which 
has  never  before  been  published  complete. 

Tbe  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is.  as  usual,  rich  in 
beautiful  illustrations  from  the  frontispiece, 
a  fine  photogravure  of  one  of  Hugo  Van  der 
Goes,  paintings  through  the  beautiful  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  “The  Royal  Plate  at  Windsor  Castle,” 
to  the  illustrations  of  “Tbe  Old  House  of  Hun- 
tercombe  and  Its  Garden,  ”  all  are  charming. 
Perhaps  tbe  most  interesting  paper  to  American 
readers  is  the  one  by  Vice  Admiral  Colomb  on 
“The  Lessons  of  the  Present  War,”  which, 
written  on  June  4th,  predicted  that  Admiral 
Cervera’s  fleet  would  never  escape  from  Santiago, 
and  gave  as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  his 
having  taken  refuge  there,  instead  of  striking  a 
sharp,  decisive  blow  on  some  scattered  portions 
of  our  fleet,  his  not  having  coal,  a  fact  fully 
proved  now  by  the  unfortunate  Admiral’s  own 
statement.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  that  the 
English  proof  readers  have  allowed  such  a  slip 
of  the  printers  to  pass  them  unnoticed  as  that 
Admiral  Hampton  should  be  spoken  of  as  com¬ 
manding  one  of  our  fleets  in  the  West  Indies, 
for  of  coarse  the  writer  of  tbe  paper  could  not 
have  made  such  a  blunder. 

Harper’s  Magazine  will  contain  tbe  conclud¬ 
ing  chapters  of  “Roden’s  Corner,”  Henry  Seton 
Merriman’s  story;  “  The 'Monster,  ”  by  Stephen 
Crane,  and  “The  Lord  Chief  Justice,”  by  H. 

B.  Marrio  t  Watson;  “Under  tbe  Spell  of  the 
Grand  Cafion,”  by  J.  Mitchell  Pruden;  “Tbe 
Convict  System  in  Russia,”  by  Stephen  Bonsai, 
and  a  most  suggestive  paper  by  Georg  W. 
Smalley,  entitled,  “If  the  Queen  had  Abdi¬ 
cated.” 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  NorthwMteru  Christian  Adrocate  starts 
out  with  the  assurance  that  our  American 
strug({le  to  secure  higher  moral  standards  among 
American  legislators  and  officers  of  administra¬ 
tions  goes  on  weli.  The  better  people  are  win 
ning: 

Current  indications  suggest  that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  whole  nation  is  ascending.  We  are 
folly  persuaded  that  our  citis^ns’  sense  of  Ameri¬ 
can  responsibility  and  the  conviction  that  from 
this  time  forward  we  are  to  share  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nations  must  conspire  to  increase 
national  self  respect  and  compel  ns  to  send  the 
political  adventurer  to  the  rear  forever.  That 
self-respect  already  is  manifest.  The  nearly  a 
score  of  committees  and  commiHiona  recently 
splinted  to  formulate  and  adjust  the  items  em 
bodied  in  recent  war  legislation  are  composed  of 
excellent,  responsible  and  worthy  citixens.  The 
old  saying  that  a  reform  in  our  national  politics 
is  impossible  because  of  the  potency  of  corrupt 
municipal  politics  is  still  ringing  in  our  once 
almost  hopeless  ears.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  drift  of  rrsistlesa  reform  may  be  in  the 
exact  opposite  direction  T  Is  it  not  more  than 
probable  that  the  federal  self  respect,  which  is 
so  palpably  the  fruit  of  our  national  contempla¬ 
tion  of  international  concerns,  will  operate 
almost  miraculously  to  compel  reform  in  city 
politics  T  That  may  be  God’s  better  way  in 
which  he  will  lead  us  out  of  our  desperate  poli¬ 
tical  Egypt  Devout  men  and  women  have  been 
praying  for  the  republic  for  years,  and  God 
seems  bound  to  answer  those  prayers,  his  own 
laws  and  promises  being  the  teat.  No  American 
could  possibly  have  chosen  a  more  significant  age 
in  which  to  labor,  hope,  pray  and  live  for  G^ 
and  hie  country. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Philadelphia  says  that 
there  are  two  bodies  of  Christian  people  who 
are  able  to  raise  all  the  money  needed  for  their 
enterprises : 

They  are  the  Christian  Alliance  people  and 
the  Christian  ttcientists.  The  latter  are  about 
to  build  a  very  costly  church  in  New  York,  and 
it  is  reported  that  three  persons  alone  intend 
subscribing  about  6175, 000  of  the  amount  needed. 
These  larger  givers  regard  themselves  as  having 
been  healed  by  Christian  Science.  Among  the 
large  givers  to  the  work  of  the  Alliance  are 
many  wbo  have  also  received  divine  healing 
Here  are  facto  worth  studying.  We  do  not  over 
look  the  religious  fervor  of  either  of  these  two 
bodies,  but  note  that  much  of  their  religious 
enthusiasm  and  benevolence  is  due  to  their 
gratitude  for  physical  blessings.  They  have 
been  saved  from  sickness  and  death,  and  are 
permitted  to  live  a  little  longer  and  enjoy  life, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  this  they  pour  out 
their  wealth  in  thank  offerings.  The  “salvation 
of  the  body”  is  a  more  potent  cause  of  generos¬ 
ity  with  them  than  the  “salvation  of  the  soul” 
with  us.  When  shall  it  be  that  the  healing  of 
the  soul  will  awaken  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
which  we  see  manifested  by  those  who  have 
been  healed  in  their  body  T  Should  not  the  gift 
of  eternal  life  stir  our  hearts  to  noble  conserra- 
tion  as  readily  as  the  blessing  of  restored  health  T 

Our  brethren  of  the  Miasionar/  All  ance  have 
very  little  in  common  with  the  Christian  Science 
theorists— nothing  whatever,  they  would  proba¬ 
bly  reply,  if  inteirogated  on  the  subject  Their 
large  gifts  of  money  do  not  come  from  those 
alone,  or  chiefiy  wbo  may  have  been  physically 
benefitted;  but  from  those  who  are  in  earnest  in 
the  prosecution  of  missions  as  the  last  and  great 
command  of  our  atcended  and  coming  Lord. 
Faith  healing,  so  called,  is  but  an  incident, 
sometimes  not  even  so  much  as  that,  of  tbeir 
numerous  meetings  aod  conventions. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  South 
Carolina,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  the  dis 
pensary  system  in  that  State  has  proved  a  fail 
ure,  aays: 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  problem  to  solve  *at  the  next  election  in  the 
settlement  of  the  liquor  question.  The  state 
has  come  to  the  mint  where  high  license  will 
not  satiafy  it  ^fore  the  present  dispensary 
law  was  enacted,  a  popular  vote  eras  taken  at 
which  the  people  declared  in  favor  of  prohibi 
tion.  The  Legislature  gave  the  state  the  dis¬ 
pensary  instead.  A  better  regard  for  the  will 


of  the  people  would  have  saved  many  law  suits, 
much  expense,  much  strife  and  several  lives. 
The  dispensary  law  has  been  ptftched  up  by  the 
legislature  and  punctured  by  courts  until  it  is 
almost  unrecognizable  and  wholly  ineffective  as 
a  temperacce  measure.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
decisions  against  it  the  law  would  certainly  have 
been  to  some  degree  effective.  We  cannot  go 
back  to  the  high  license  system.  The  dispensary 

stem  is  unconstitutional  in  so  many  features 

at  it  IS  a  failure  in  practice.  It  only  remains 
to  adopt  prohibition. 

Does  nohibition  Prohibit  f  Thin  question  is 
asked  by  the  opponents  of  a  prohibition  measure 
as  if  it  could  not  be  answered  otherwise  than 
in  the  negative.  We  would  say  decidedly,  prohi¬ 
bition  does  prohibit,  as  much  as  any  prohibitive 
law  could  prohibit.  It  cannot  completely  stop 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  but  it  can  make  such 
aaies  illicit  and  dangerous  and  so  reduce  the 
quantity  sold  and  consumed  as  to  wonderfully 
^nefit  the  people. 

A  Case  in  Point :  The  above  is  written  in  a 
little  town  of  some  twenty-two  or  three  hundred 
population,  where  a  local  prohibition  law  has 
been  operative  for  some  twenty  years.  When  the 
town  weot  dry  it  was  a  wretched  little  hamlet 
having  about  as  many  bar  rooms  as  of  all  other 
mercantile  establishment)  together.  It  had  prac 
tically  nothing  to  commend  it,  and  travellers 
feared  to  pass  through  it  in  the  night.  No»,  it 
is  probably  the  most  moral  place  in  the  State, 
and  there  is  lees  whiskey  consumed  by  its  people 
in  a  year  than  was  formerly  consumed  by  one- 
sixth  of  the  present  population  in  a  moith. 
There  are  two  other  places  in  South  Carolina 
which  have  followed  the  same  policy  of  pro 
hibiting  the  sale  of  whiskey.  Rock  Hill  and 
Greenwood,  which  have  made  wonderful  material 
and  social  as  well  as  religious  progress 


The  Christian  Register  calls  attention  to  a 
suggestion  that  may  prove  helpful  to  churches: 

The  suggestion  bad  for  ils  impelling  motive 
the  simple  fact  that  every  church  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  equipped  in  a  manner  quite  sufficient  to 
meet  a  larger  demand  upon  its  services.  The 
sexton  sweeps  and  dusts  and  ventilates  (if  he 
is  looked  after)  not  a  few  seats  only,  but  the 
whole  church.  The  choir  renders  its  anthems 
with  full  sufficiency  for  all  wbo  have  ears  to 
bear  and  for  the  same  remuneration  as  to  a 
crowded  congregation.  The  minister  is  as  fairh- 
fuily  in  bis  place,  as  full  of  devotion  as  willing 
to  preach  to  the  full  seating  capacity  of  his 
church  as  to  pews,  only  corner  filled.  With  this 
equipment  of  its  churches,  the  Rev.  R.  Steb 
bins  suggests  that  good  economical  administra¬ 
tion  should  prompt  every  local  conference  to 
spend  some  energy  time,  and  a  little  money  in 
establishing  missionary  services  at  intermediate 
points  between  churches,  for  the  purpose  not  of 
establishing  new  preaching  points  but  for  callng 
attention  to  tbe  churches  already  existing,  for 
extending  a  welcome  from  those  churches,  and 
for  spretding  the  idea,  not  too  commonly  con¬ 
ceived  that  our  Unitarian  churches  wish  to 
seek  and  to  invite,  as  we  I  as  to  minister  to 
their  own. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  has  this  to  say  under 
tbe  caption,  “Turpitude— not  Insanity": 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  perversion  recordei  occupied  much 
space  in  Pennsylvania's  papers  a  week  or  two 
ago  A  man  who  had  occupied  a  chair  in  one  of 
the  colleges  was  arreeted  and  charged  with  a 
criminal  offence.  He  was  proved  guilty,  and  in 
the  course  of  tbe  investigation,  it  came  out  that 
he  was  tbe  author  of  many  crimes  against  tbe 
col'rge  i  f  which  he  was  >t  tbe  time  a  professor 
of  ethics  and  morality.  These  crimes,  of  which 
he  ultimatily  confessed  himself  guilty,  were 
of  varying  magnitude,  extending  even  to  tbe 
setting  fire  to  a  large  and  costly  scientific  build 
ing  which  bad  been  presented  to  tbe  college  by 
a  wealthy  benefactor. 

So  heinous  wrre  his  numerous  offences  that  it 
was  concluded  they  were  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  insanity.  The  doctrine  of  moral  in- 
san  ly  is  a  most  dangerous  and  much  abused 
plea  frequently  resorted  to  in  criminal  cases, 
aod  iaaamuch  as  it  was  clearly  shown  that  be 
was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  the 
college  (especially  its  President)  from  which  be 
had  been  discharged,  it  would  seem  to  be  both 
unnecessary  and  unwise  to  admit  it  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  To  us  it  seems  much  better  to  account 
for  the  evil  deeds  of  the  mao  on  the  every  day 
ground  of  the  unbridled  passions  and  desire  for 
revenge,  which  are  the  outcome  of  a  carnal 
mind,  which,  being  at  enmity  with  God,  do  s 
not  hesitate  at  crimes  against  man. 


Tbe  Ohristian  World  of  London  of  July  14th, 
says  that  Mr.  Kensit  has  just  scored  a  '  ictory 
over  the  innovating  clergy  of  the  Eatablished 
Church.  That  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

His  appeal  against  tbe  conviction  by  Mr. 
Rose  at  ue  West  London  Police  Court  and  a 
fine  of  £3  for  violent  behaviour  on  Good  Friday 
at  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  was  heard  on  Friday 
at  the  Clerkenwell  Coun^  Sessions,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  Q.C.,  sitting  as  Chairman.  The  evi 
dence  of  what  occurr^  at  St.  Cutbbert's  during 
a  service  called  tbe  Veneration  of  the  Cross,  and 
which  will  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  was 
again  detailed.  Despite  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Chairman,  who  held  that  tbe  character 
of  the  service  did  not  enter  into  the  question, 
that  being  a  matter  for  the  Privy  Council,  the 
justices,  who  considered  tbeir  decision  in  private, 
found  by  a  majority  that  the  charge  of  “violent 
behaviour"  had  not  -  been  proved,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  was  therefore  quashed,  Mr.  McConnell’s 
position,  that  “tbe  congregation  was  assembled 
for  some  sort  of  Divine  service,  and  whether  it 
was  a  Church  of  England  service  does  not  mat¬ 
ter, "  may,  as  regards  tbe  question  of  brawling, 
expres)  both  the  law  and  the  strict  common 
sense  of  the  matter.  All  persons  have  a  right  to 
worship,  and  to  worahip  without  interruption. 
But  the  decision  o(  the  justices  expresses  an¬ 
other  thing  with  equal  plainness,  namely,  that 
the  average  English  layman  is  not  going  to  per¬ 
mit  Roman  Catholic  worship  in  tbe  Protestant 
Established  Church,  and  that  if  the  authorities 
whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  tbe  law  on  this 
question  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  be  will  take 
tbe  matter  into  bis  own  bands.  The  meaning 
of  this  decision  is  that  in  the  view  of  the  jus¬ 
tices  and  of  the  great  majoritv  of  the  British 
public  whom  they  represent,  the  illegality  at 
St.  Cuthbert’s  lay  not  so  much  with  Mr.  Kensit 
as  with  the  incumbent  wbo  performed  this  un¬ 
authorized  service  and  with  the  BisUop  in  whose 
diocese  it  wasmrmitted.  Bishop  Creighton  has 
not,  it  is  evident,  waked  up  yet  to  the  true 
oMition  of  affairs,  and  there  are  surprises  for 
him  in  store.  His  present  compact  with  his 
clergy,  by  which,  as  The  Daily  News  puts  it, 
“they  promise  to  do  whatever  he  tells  them, 
and  be  tells  them  to  do  as  they  like."  is  not 
going  to  settle  matters  in  the  easy  fashion  be 
imag'nes.  He  will  discover  by  and  by  that  this 
is  not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  of  July  22d— Ab  3,  by 
the  Jewish  Calendar — remarks : 

To  morrow  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  re¬ 
opened  in  the  trad  tional  weekly  cycle  of  tbe 
Law.  The  critics  have  made  this  book  such  a 
battleground  for  tbeir  theories  that  its  ethical 
beauty  is  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  and  the 
charm  and  aptness  of  its  contents  overlooked 
in  tbe  rapid  firing  volleys  of  arguments  as  to 
date,  text  and  authorship.  8wan-song  of 
Moses  or  not,  its  significance  has  grown  with 
the  ages,  and  the  profound  thought  that  investa 
it  with  perpetual  power  gains,  not  loses,  as  new 
epochs  arise  and  new  conditions  are  to  be  faced 
and  overcome.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  with  its  accompanying  spirit  stirring 
chapters  from  the  prophets,  is  read  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  the  synagogue  a' tendance  is 
at  its  lowest  ebb.  These  are  sermons  in  them¬ 
selves  that  require  no  elaborate  commentary. 
History  is  their  interpretation.  Deuteronomy  is 
a  kind  of  forecast  of  the  Jew’s  history  aod  Isaiah 
is  his  rainbow  of  promise. 

The  Observer  of  St.  Louie,  says  that  at  its 
recent  annual  sessions  the  Cumberlsnd  General 
Assembly,  “got  into  a  wrangle  and  a  tangle  over 
tbe  woman  questioo" — this  not  for  the  first  time : 

Tbe  majority  of  tbe  Judiciary  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that  under  our  law  as  it  now  is,  women 
are  not  eligible  to  the  eldership.  How  anybody 
could  differ  with  th’a  opinion  is  past  our  com¬ 
prehension.  Unless  tbe  laws  of  langu^e  and 
interpretation  are  meaningless,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  is  right.  It  is  only  by  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  speech  and  the  misreading  of  history 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  it  mean  anything 
else  One  does  not  have  to  be  either  a  linguist 
or  a  jurist  to  see  that  tbe  constitution  of  tbe 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  never  con¬ 
templated  the  ordination  of  women  to  tbe  office 
of  ruling  elder.  If  the  Church  wants  tbe  con¬ 
stitution  so  to  teach,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
make  it  do  so.  An  amendment  submitted  to  the 
Presbyteries  as  tbe  Assembly  at  Little  Rock  at¬ 
tempts  to  do,  would  settle  tbe  matt*r.  It  was 
conned  by  that  Assembly,  which  by  tbe  way, 
favored  the  ordination  of  women,  that  tbe  con¬ 
stitution  does  not  provide  for  the  election  and 
ordination  of  women  to  this  office.  I'  does  not 
help  tbe  matter  to  put  it  off,  or  to  fall  back  on 
past  deliverances. 
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HISTORIC  CONNECTION. 

Elijah’s  Spirit  on  Elisha. 

1  Kings  xxii. — 2  Kings  i. ;  2  Ohron.  xvii-xix. 

Abab  was  not  slow  to  feel  tbe  effects  of  bis 
blunder  in  making  terms  with  suob  an  enemy  as 
Benbadad,  at  a  time  when  be  bad  bad  bim  com 
pletely  in  bis  power  (1  Ki.  xx.  30  34).  Benba 
dad’s  promise  to  restore  tbe  cities  wbicb  bis 
father  bad  taken  from  Omri  was  so  ill  kept  that 
he  retained  possession  of  the  most  important  of 
them  all,  Ramoth  in  Qilead,  the  key  to  Ahab’s 
kingdom  on  the  side  toward  Syria.  To  recover 
this  city  a  new  war  was  undertaken,  some  three 
years  later. 

Meanwhile  the  effect  of  Elijah’s  reforming 
work  and  of  Ahab’s  terrified  repentance  had 
made  themselves  visible.  The  worship  of  God 
was  restored,  though  probably  with  the  rites 
introduced  by  Jeroboam,  (ch.  xii.  32)  and  with 
Ahab  as  chief  pontiff  (like  Jeroboam  ib.  33). 
This  at  least,  we  gather  from  the  distinction 
made  between  the  "prophets  of  Jehovah’’  and 
the  four  hundred  lying  prophets  who  were  called 
Ahab’e  (ch.  xxii.  22-23, ,  and  who,  most  proba 
bly,  were  the  priesthood  of  Ahab’s  newly  insti¬ 
tuted  Jehovah  worship,  in  imitation  of  the  four 
hundred  Baal  prophets  and  the  four  bnndred 
Aetarte  prophets,  who  had  been  priests  of  their 
respective  cults. 

The  war  for  the  recovery  of  Ramoth  Qilead 
was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  Jehoehaphat 
king  of  Judah,  with  whom  as  we  have  learned 
Ahab  was  on  friendly  terms,  was  paying  a  visit 
to  that  king  in  Samaria.  Enticed  (2  Ch.  xviii. 
2)  by  Ahab,  Jehoehaphat  joined  the  army  with 
his  private  retinue,  hut  learning  from  tbe 
prophet  Micaiah  (a  Jehovah  prophet)  that  the 
war  would  not  be  blessed  of  God,  he  withdrew 
from  his  generous  but  ill  advised  offer  (1  Ki. 
xxii.  4)  to  make  Ahab’s  quarrel  with  Syria  the 
affair  of  Judah  as  a  nation.  The  battle  was 
disastrous,  as  Micaiah  had  prophesied ;  Ahab 
was  killed,  by  an  accident  so  evidently  provi¬ 
dential  and  with  such  attending  circumstances 
as  to  recall  very  forcibly  the  denunciatory  proph 
ecy  of  Elijah  after  the  murder  of  Naboth,  and 
Ahab’s  son  Ahaziah  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Ahasiah’s  reign  was  brief,  lasting  only  (a  part 
of)  two  years,  reckoning,  as  tbe  Jews  always 
did,  any  portion  of  a  year  as  a  year.  During 
his  reign,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  seem  to  have 
retired  to  Elijah’s  favorite  retreat  on  Mount 
Carmel  (2  Ki.  i.  9  R.  V),  once  more  come  into 
prominence,  and  during  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
Ahaiah’s  brother  and  auccessor,  Elisha’s  activity 
in  matters  both  religious  and  political  is  most 
pronounced.  Elijah,  probably  by  this  time  far 
advanced  in  years,  took  no  direct  part  in  this 
activity.  We  know  by  the  incident  mentioned 
in  2  Ch.  xxi.  12,  that  be  lived  on  into  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  of' Judah,  Jehoehaphat ’s  wicked 
son,  but  such  infiuence  as  he  have  must  exerted 
come  through  tbe  medium  of  Elisha.  It  is 
therefore  by  an  anachroniam  not  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  that  tbe  etory  of  his  removal  from 
earth  is  placed  immediately  after  that  of  his 
last  open  mani 'natation  of  prophetic  power  (2 
Ki.  i.  10  16),  in  Ahaiiab’s  reign. 

THE  LESSON. 

2  Kings  ii.  6- 15.  No  parallel  passage. 

Qoldrn  Tbxt.— How  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  Him  T— Luke  xi.  13. 

Precisely  why  Elijah  sought  to  deter  Elisha 
from  being  a  witness  of  tbe  last  event  in  his 
remarkable  career,  it  is  hard  to  nay.  Perhaps 
he  felt  that  no  one  not  miraculously  sustained 


could  endure  such  awful  proximity  to  the  spirit 
world.  He  had  already  twice  (vss.  2,  4)  given 
Elisha  the  opportunity  to  turn  back,  now  fo' 
the  third  time  he  gives  him  the  same  opportunity, 
ann  this  time  he  receives  an  assurance  which 
satisfies  him  at  last  that  God  has  given  sustaining 
power  to  this,  his  spiritual  son,  and  that  he  may 
have  the  solace  of  his  presence  to  the  end.  An 
they  go  on  together  along  the  way  to  Jordan, 
the  "sons  of  the  prophets,’’  profoundly  feeling 
that  their  presence  would  be  an  intrusion,  yet 
desirous  to  know  the  outcome,  climb  the  steep 
lime-stone  cliffs  back  of  tbe  city,  Jericho,  whence 
the  course  of  Jordan  for  many  miles  lies  visible 
as  on  a  map,  and  as  they  reach  the  summit  and 
look  "over  against  them, ’’  (not  "afar  off’’)  they 
see  those  two  standing  beside  tbe  Jordan,  five 
miles  from  Jericho  across  the  plain. 

A  few  words  about  these  "sons  of  the  prophets" 
are  necessary.  It  was  probably  in  tbe  time  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.xix.  20)  that  men  of  high  purposes 
and  spiritual  gifts  began  to  separate  themselves 
from  general  society  that  they  might  devote 
themselves  to  the  beet  interests  of  tbe  nation. 
They  lived  together  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  guilds  or  corporations  of  the  middle  ages, 
their  chief  occupations  being  the  study  of  music 
and  song  as  a  means  of  inspiration,  tbe  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  improvisation,  and  as  time 
went  on,  the  writing  of  annals.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  would  join  the  guild 
from  venal  motives;  they  seem  always  to  have 
been  poor  (cf.  2  Ki.  iv.  1,  2,  38  43,  vi.  1  5) 
though  there  was  a  natural  temptation  to 
prophecy  smooth  things  to  please  powerful 
patrons.  The  great  prophets  were  in  general  inde¬ 
pendent  of  these  prophetic  guilds,  except  where, 
as  in  tbe  case  of  Samuel,  Elijah,  Elisha  and 
others  they  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  father 
and  head.  In  the  present  instance,  therefore, 
the  interest  of  these  eons  of  the  prophets  in  the 
welfare  of  their  master  (of  whose  "taking  away" 
they  had  received  inspired  intimation,  2  Ki.  ii. 
3,  5)  would  be  profound,  and  perfectly  legitimate. 

The  choice  of  the  instrument  with  which  Eli¬ 
jah  "smote  the  waters, ’’ was  prophetic,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  miracle-working  power  attached  not 
to  tbe  man,  but  to  his  office,  tbe  mantle  being 
tbe  recognized  symbol  of  the  prophet's  office. 

Elisha’s  answer  to  Elijah’s  proffer  of  a  part¬ 
ing  gift  will  be  misunderstood  unless  tbe 
Hebrew  law  of  inheritance  is  recalled  to  mind. 
Whatever  might  be  tbe  number  of  a  man’s  sons, 
the  inheritance  was  to  be  divided  into  equal 
portions  of  tbe  same  number,  plus  one,  and  to 
tbe  eldest  son  tbe  double  portion  was  given 
(Oeut.  xxi.  17),  while  all  tbe  others  shared 
alike.  Elisha’s  request  was  not  that  his  pro¬ 
phetic  power  should  be  double  that  of  Elijah, 
but  that  he  should  receive  the  portion  of  tbe 
eldest  son,  in  which  relation,  "the  beginning 
of  his  strength,”  according  to  tbe  beautiful 
Hebrew  idiom  for  tbe  first  born,  (Ib.  and  Gen. 
xlix.  3),  he  stood  toward  the  elder  prophet. 

Such  a  gift,  however,  it  was  not  in  Elijah’s 
power  to  bestow,  but  if  God  would  vouchsafe  to 
permit  Elisha  to  witness  tbe  wondrous  deed 
about  to  be  performed,  they  might  accept  it  as  a 
token  that  He  would  grant  the  request.  There¬ 
fore,  it  must  be  "if  thou  see  me  "  As  one  baa 
profoundly  observed,  "spiritual  perception  is 
ever  tbe  condition  of  spiritual  work."  Though 
tbe  fifty  sons  of  the  prophets  (v.  7)  bad  been 
present,  we  may  feel  very  sure  that  they  would 
not  have  seen  tbe  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of 
fire,  any  more  than  the  companions  of  Paul  saw 
the  Lord  (Acts  ix.  7).  Such  things  are  only 
spiritually  discerned. 

We  must  remember  this  as  we  study  tbe 
eleventh  verse  of  our  lesson.  They  were  going 
toward  those  mountains  of  Nebo  where  the 
Lord  laid  Moses  in  his  unknown  sepulobre, 
talking  now  at  last,  with  almost  the  freedom 
and  insight  which  we  love  to  believe  will  mark 
the  communion  of  saints  in  the  perfected  life. 


when  behold  Elisha’s  eyes  were  opened,  and 
he  taw.  Not,  we  may  be  sure,  the  literal  chariot 
and  horses  of  fire  by  which  the  picture  books  of 
childhood  have  sought  to  suggest  to  sense  that 
which  can  only  be  apprehended  by  sp  rit,  but 
something  far  more  wonderful  than  these. 

The  text,  we  must  observe,  does  not  say  that 
Elijah  went  up  in  a  chariot.  The  words  aie  the 
evident  struggle  of  Elisha  to  put  into  words 
things  unlawful  (2  Cor.  xii.  4)  because  impossi¬ 
ble  to  utter,  "Behold  I  a  chariot  of  fire  and 

horses  of  fire . and  Elijah  went  up  by  a 

storm  into  the  sky."  The  storm  was  real  and 
tangible,  and  Elisha  felt  its  power.  Fire,  which 
was  always  the  symbol  of  God  as  judge  (Deut. 
iv.  24 ;  Is.  iv.  5,  etc. )  f  chariots  and  horses,  the 
emblems  of  His  protecting  power  (2  Ki.  vi.  17), 
were  the  natural,  we  may  almost  say  the  neces¬ 
sary  form  by  which  Elisha  would  translate  tbe 
vision  into  words.  A  clear  light  is  thrown  upon 
this  scene  by  such  passages  as  Is.  xlv.  1  16;  Ps. 
civ.  3  and  Hab.  iii. 

We  may  observe  that  neither  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  nor  the  fathers  of  tbe  early  Church, 
Chrysostom  and  others,  saw  in  this  account  any 
definite  statement  of  what  became  of  Elijah. 
Nor  do  we  need  to  be  told,  when  we  free  our¬ 
selves  from  the  additions  which  our  natural 
tendency  toward  the  concrete  and  material  im¬ 
pels  us  to  read  into  a  passage  of  pure  ipiritual 
import  such  as  this.  The  question  which  mod¬ 
ern  science  has  a  right  to  ask  of  those  who  insist 
upon  a  material  interpretation— What,  then, 
became  of  Elijah’s  body,  and  how  did  his  physi¬ 
cal  nature  endure  not  only  tbe  fiery  contact,  but 
the  elevation  into  atmosphere  where  the  human 
frame  cannot  endure  life  f  falls  to  tbe  ground 
when  we  take  the  words  simply  as  we  find  them. 
Then,  to  our  legitimate  question,  St.  Paul  gives 
the  satisfactory  answer— (1  Ct.r.  xv.  50,  51,  54). 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  but  though  like  Elijah  and  Enoch,  ail  do 
not  sleep,  yet  like  them,  all  shall  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  in  tbe  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and 
then  shall  be  brought  to  paes  that  which  is 
written.  Death  is  s  r allowed  up  in  victory. 

Elisha  "bad  ae^n”  (vs.  12)  not  the  triumphant 
entry  of  Elijah  into  heaven,  but  his  sudden 
snatching  away;  and  then  "he  saw  him  no 
more."  In  the  first  moment  of  that  tremendous 
experience  it  was  natural  that  be  should  ejacu¬ 
late,  "My  father,  my  father  I"  Then  rushed 
over  him  a  deep  sense  of  tbe  near  presence  of 
Him  who  was  indeed  "the  chariot  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof,"  and  in  ase  rather  than 
grief  he  rent  his  clothes  (comp.  chap.  v.  7 ;  Job. 

1.  20;  2  Cbron.  xxxiv.  27,  etc  ). 

The  falling  of  the  mantle  shows  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  the  whole  occurrence.  It  was  by  the 
well  understood  sign  of  casting  his  mantle  over 
him  (1  Ki.  xix.  19)  that  Elijah  had  signified  to 
Elisha  that  he  adopted  him  m  bis  spiritual  son. 
Now  the  mantle  falls  to  show  that  he  baa  in¬ 
herited  both  power  and  responsibility. 

Elisha’s  first  act  is  one  of  faith.  He  takes 
God  at  his  word  as  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Elijah,  and  strikes  the  waters  with  a  confident 
expectation  that  they  will  be  parted  His  ex¬ 
clamation,  "Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  f" 
in  no  sense  spoke  of  doubt.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
common  expression  of  faith,  as  we  learn  from 
Jer.  ii.  6  8,  where  he  reproaches  both  people 
and  priests  for  not  thus  calling  upon  God.  The 
immeasurable  value  of  a  spiritual  inheritance 
comes  out  strongly  here.  It  was  of  such  an 
inheritance  that  Jehoehaphat  made  mention  when 
he  asked  help  of  tbe  Lord  (2  Ch  xx.  7)  for  "the 
seed  of  Abraham,  thy  friend,"  and  such  an  in¬ 
heritance  we  may,  if  we  will,  secure  for  those 
who  come  after  us.  Happy  are  we  if  such  an 
inheritance  in  ours  I  It  was  by  faith  that  the 
waters  "parted  hither  and  thither,"  and  by 
faith  we  too  may  be  assured  that  the  waters  of 
trial  will  be  parted  tor  os  (Is.  xliii.  2)  that  we 
be  not  overwhelmed  by  them. 
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The  BODa  of  the  prophete  who  were  etill  “at 
Jericho  over  agaiuet  him”  (ReTiaed  Veraion) 
were  watching  to  aee  what  would  be  the  outcome 
of  an  event  which  they  knew  waa  full  of  aignifi 
cance,  though  they  could  not  underatand  ita  pur¬ 
port.  They  recogniaed  at  once  that  Eliaha  had 
taken  Eiijah'a  place  in  the  prophetic  order,  and 
haatened  to  acknowledge  him  aa  their  head.  Aa 
we  have  already  had  occaaion  to  obaerve,  and 
ahall  aee  in  a  later  lesson,  Eliaha’a  prophetic 
activity  may  have  begun  long  before ;  but  he  now 
succeeded  to  Elijah’s  position  with  regard  to  the 
prophetic  guild ;  his  relation  to  it  becoming  even 
closer  than  that  of  Elijah  had  been. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen.  D.D. 


ElUeh. 

Aog.  1.  TrostfoL  1  Kiogs  17 :  lA. 

а.  Fearless.  1  Kings  18 :  7-18. 

8.  Mighty  in  prayer.  Jas.  5 : 18-80, 

4.  Dlsoonraged.  1  Kings  19 : 1-8. 

б.  Enconraged.  1  King  19 :  9-18. 

6.  Type  of  John  the  Baptist.  Mai.  4-fi,  6; 

Luke  1 ;  13  17. 

7.  Topic— Lessons  from  the  life  of  Elijah. 

1  Kings  18:  29.89. 

What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  all  our  meetings, 
if  our  preparation  for  them  were  the  result  of 
inspiration  inatead  of  desperation.  Qod  has 
made  ample  proviaicn  so  that  we  may  speak, 
if  we  will,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart. 
Begin  by  prayer  to  the  Spirit  who  is  to  guide 
ua  into  all  truth.  Elijah  is  an  inspiring  theme. 
Bead  what  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  have 
to  aay  about  thia  wonderful  man.  With  materi¬ 
als  eo  abundant,  selection  will  be  imperative. 
Thia  aurvey  will  enable  one  to  appreciate  the 
timea  in  which  he  lived  and  worked,  the  services 
he  rendered  to  Uod  and  humanity,  the  place  he 
held  not  only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  the 
anticipations  of  the  people  when  Christ  came, 
as  well  aa  the  strength  and  weakneso  of  the  man 
himself. 

“The  Thunder  of  Silent  Fidelity.”  Qod  often 
I>ermits  os  to  see  results,  rarely  processes.  The 
processes  are  none  the  lees  vital.  We  see  sway¬ 
ing  forests,  waving  fields  of  grain,  orchards  and 
vineyards  laden  with  fruit.  We  never  see  the 
processes  carried  on  in  secret  and  in  silence  by 
which  these  results  are  attained,  and  without 
which  they  are  impossible.  Nations  have  stood 
in  awe  and  admiration  whilst  Dewey  and  Schley 
have  demolished  the  Spanish  fieets.  They  gave 
no  heed,  unless  it  were  to  marvel  at  the  waste, 
to  the  years  of  preparation  of  ehips,  guns,  men, 
and  discipline.  It  was  fidelity  in  obscurity 
which  gave  power  and  triumph  in  the  moment 
of  publicity. 

Posaession  of  power  means  preparation  for 
power.  We  do  not  know  either  where  or  when 
Elijah  wes  born.  We  have  not  a  syllalble  in 
regard  to  his  youth  or  early  manhood.  We  are 
not  told  where  or  when  he  met  Ahab.  It  was 
high  time  for  a  moral  storm.  The  clouds  of  in 
iquity  were  as  tempestuous  as  they  were  black. 
For  wickedness  Ahab  stood  pre  eminent  Re 
membering  his  immediate  predecessors,  such 
distinction  was  hard  to  attain.  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  Baaaha,  Elab,  Zimri,  and  Omri  were 
themselves  adepts.  Three  of  the  six  were  either 
murdered  or  brought  to  violent  and  cruel  death 
by  the  uaurpera  who  dethroned  them.  External 
foes  and  internal  dissensions  imperiled  the  very 
existence  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  dark  night 
Ahab  added  a  denser,  deeper  blackceaa.  The 
arraignment  is  found  in  the  inspired  record 
(1  Kings  xvii.  30,  33).  “He  did  that  which 
waa  evil  in  the  aight  of  the  Lord  above  all  that 
were  before  him.”  “Ahab  did  more  to  provoke 
the  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  kings 
of  Israel  that  were  before  him.”  Israel  knew 
no  darker  night,  or  greater  crisis  than  that  at 
which  Elijah  came.  Over  against  her  meanest 


king  stood  her  mightiest  prophet.  In  an  instant 
he  waa  before  Ahab.  In  another  instant  he 
delivered  his  message.  The  next  instant  he 
was  gone.  Absolutely  unknown  till  now,  will 
he  be  worth  knowing  henceforth  T  Planet  or 
meteor,  that  is  the  question.  Two  descriptions 
are  given  of  him,  the  one  describing  outward 
appearance,  the  other  inner  life.  In  2d  Kings 
i.  8,  we  read,  “He  was  an  hairy  man,  and  girt 
with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  bis  loins.” 
James  v.  17,  says,  “He  was  a  man  of  like 
passions  with  us.” 

He  resembled  ue  in  passions,  he  differed  from 
us  in  power.  That  power  came  to  him  because 
be  believed  in  and  practiced  the  “Real  Presence 
of  God.”  His  declaration,  “The  God  of  Israel 
before  whom  I  stand,”  reminds  us  of  Paul’s 
declaration  on  the  ship,  “Whose  I  am  and  whom 
I  serve.”  He  had  mused  in  solitude  till  the 
fire  burned.  He  bad  waited  upon  Qod  until 
God,  according  to  promise,  had  renewed  his 
strength.  We  shall  mias  a  vital  point  in  this 
heroic  man  unleaa  we  note  that  he  was  as  ready 
to  obey  God’s  commands  as  to  hear  them.  To 
the  vast  majority,  thundering  against  kings  is 
vastly  more  congenial  than  betaking  oneself  into 
solitude.  Qod  commanded  him  to  deliver  a 
message  to  Ahab.  At  the  peril  of  his  life  he 
went.  God  commanded  him  to  go  to  Cheritb, 
without  a  murmur  he  obeyed. 

ZIA.  throbbing,  thrilling  present  enables  us  the 
better  to  understand  and  interpret  the  scene  on 
Carmel.  Its  slaughter  at  first  sickens  ue.  The 
challenge  to  king,  people,  and  priests,  is  daring 
and  dashing  to  the  last  degree.  Let  the  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  priests  take  one  bullock,  and 
Elijah  another.  No  fire  is  to  be  used.  “The 
God  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  the 
Qod.”  Ihe  Bcene  during  the  incantations  of 
the  priests  beggars  description.  Having  signally 
failed,  tbe  supreme  moment  for  Elijah  arrives. 
Unaided,  he  repairs  and  restores  the  altar.  Tbe 
sacrifice  is  made  ready.  That  there  may  be  no 
suspicion  or  trick,  tbe  trencbee  are  filled  with 
water,  till  wood  and  sacrifice  are  drenched. 
This  completed,  Elijah  prays.  “Jehovah,  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be 
known  this  day  that  Thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and 
that  I  am  Thy  servant,  and  that  1  have  done  all 
these  things  at  Thy  word.  Hear  me.  O  Jeho¬ 
vah,  hoar  me,  that  this  people  may  know  that 
Thou  art  Jehovah  God,  and  that  Ihou  hast 
turned  their  heart  back  again”  Then  fire  de¬ 
scended  and  consumed  the  sacrifice,  the  wood, 
the  stones,  and  the  duet,  and  licked  up  the 
water  that  was  in  the  trench.  Over  awed  by 
this  manifestation  of  God's  presence  and  power, 
tKe  multitudes  fell  on  their  faces  in  silent 
homage,  then  rising  to  their  feet  they  shouted, 
“Jehovah,  He  is  the  God,”  “Jehovah,  Ue  is 
the  God.”  Elijah,  who  but  a  few  moments  ago 
led  them  in  sacrifice  at  the  altar  on  the  Mount, 
now  leads  them  in  slaughter  at  tbe  brook  Kiebon 
If  his  hands  are  red  with  blood,  let  us  remem 
ber  that  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  priests 
whom  he  slew,  were  black  with  sin,  Mercy  to 
Baal’s  hundreds  of  priests  meant  cruelty  to 
Israel’s  millions  of  people.  To  day,  mercy  to 
haughty  Spain  means  cruelty  to  her  humble 
subjects.  War  is  and  ought  to  be  the  last  resort 
and  sacrifice  which  valiant  men  make  for  vital 
truth  and  principle.  Moral  questions  are 
Bupreme  over  and  superior  to  even  life  itsslf. 
Let  those  priests  alone  and  Israel  ia  immediately 
defiled,  and  ultimately  destroyed.  As  a  nation 
they  would  evasa  to  be,  as  individuals  they 
would  be  without  Qod  and  without  hope  in  the 
world  Our  horror  at  slaughttr  ought  never  to 
exceed  o  r  horror  at  sin. 

Mr.  Moody  says  be  has  always  hated  a  Juniper 
bush  ever  since  be  read  of  Elijah’s  whimpering 
under  one.  One  of  the  blersed  things  about  the 
Bible,  to  me,  is  that  it  tells  tbe  truth  about 
its  saints.  If  they  bad  never  failed  nor  faltered, 
bow  could  we  endure  to  the  end  T  With  aching 


heart  and  throbbing  nerves,  Elijah  did  just 
what  thousands  of  other  heroes  have  done,  for¬ 
got  God  and  men.  When  Petor  discovered  that 
it  was  no  use  for  him  to  fight  in  the  Garden, 
be  took  to  fiight.  Paul  and  Barnabas  quarreled 
about  Mark.  Qod  did  not  abandon  them  for 
these  failures,  nor  will  he  abandon  us  for  our 
faults  and  fiaws.  Our  salvation  is  in  tbe  Lord 
our  RightEousnese,  not  in  our  own  uprightness. 

I  thank  God  that  he  put  tbe  dual  seal  of  bin 
approval  on  this  lonely  man.  We  catch  an 
assuring  glimpse  of  him  as  in  chariots  of  fire 
he  is  taken  up  into  heaven.  At  his  Iranelation, 
heaven  is  opened  that  we  might  see  him  ascend. 
At  our  Master’s  Transfiguration,  Elijah  and 
Moses  are  delegated  by  God  to  converse  with 
him  in  regard  to  his  decease  which  was  eoon 
to  come  to  pass.  On  what  mortals  could  God 
more  fittingly  have  conferred  such  high  boi:or  ? 
Moses,  law-giver  and  leader,  was  permitted  to 
view,  but  not  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan. 
None  knew  deeper  longing,  or  endured  greater 
loneliness  than  Elijah,  eave  only  He  with  whom 
he  now  convareed  This  Jesus,  of  whom  they 
had  both  been  types,  was  yet  to  see  of  tbe  travail 
of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  As  heavenly 
visitants  they  were  permitted  to  comfort  him 
during  bis  earthly  mission. 

LITERARY  “REALISM.” 

I  beard  a  discuasion  recently  as  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  realism  in  literature  and  in  art. 

I  am  one  of  the  common  herd  in  respect  of  that 
matter,  for  I  have  deep  convictions.  In  my 
humble  judgment  the  greatest  curae  that  has 
befallen  England  for  many  a  long  age  is  that 
school  of  literature  which  washes  all  dirty  linen 
in  public,  and  makes  tbe  street  impassable  by 
the  infamous  smells  that  come  from  tbe  stench 
of  vicious  corruption.  We  are  told  by  these 
men,  “We  must  hold  up  tbe  mirror  to  Nature.” 

I  believe  if  Shakespeare  had  known  that  that 
phrase  were  ever  to  be  used  in  justification  of 
such  a  movement  be  would  have  burned  his 
band  before  be  bad  written  it.  W’e  ara  told  by 
tbe  defenders  of  the  realistic  school  that  facts 
are  facte,  and  they  must  be  told,  that  the  age  of 
secrecy  is  past,  and  that  it  is  better  that  all  tbe 
world  should  know  bow  much  wickedness  there 
is  in  it  in  order  that  possibly  some  time  and 
somehow  an  individual  heart  may  come  to  know 
hiw  much  wickedness  it  itself  possesses. 

But,  it  seems  to  me— I  may  be  wrong— that 
the  way  to  degrade  life  ia  to  teach  it  how  much 
sin  there  is  in  the  world,  and  the  way  to  uplift 
life  is  to  present  rather  its  ideal  side,  its  possi¬ 
bly  glorious  side,  to  the  grace  and  the  help  of 
God  that  will  help  to  purify  hearts,  that  will 
help  to  change  vicious  lives,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  will  fill  tbe  world  with  something  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  of  song.  Oh  I  how  wretched,  how 
wretched  must  that  life  be  which  is  blind  to  tbe 
presence  of  God,  blind  to  the  heroic  in  man, 
blind  to  the  on- moving  of  God  in  history  I  How 
wretched  and  how  commonplace  muet  be  the  life 
that  sees  none  of  the  footsteps  of  God  marching 
across  his  world,  none  of  his  handiwork  in  the 
great  contemporary  tasks  and  movements  cf  the 
day  I 

Mean  and  commonplace  will  our  life  be  unleaa 
we  put  up  the  prayer.  Lord,  open  our  eyes  that 
we  may  see  I  Keep  them  open  that  we  may  see 
—that  we  may  see  Thee,  that  we  may  see  Thee 
everywhere,  in  all  Thy  works,  in  all  Thy  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  we,  seeing  Thee,  may  have  in 
our  eyes  tbe  light  of  Thy  glory,  be  drawn  onward 
and  upward,  not  by  our  knowledge  of  the  wick¬ 
edness  around,  but  by  our  vision  of  the  glory 
that  ia  above.  And  add,  Lord,  open  our  eyes 
that  we  may  see.  and  save  us  from  blindness 
intellectual,  spiritual,  and  what  our  fathers 
called  judicial,  that  in  the  light  of  Thy  counte¬ 
nance  we  may  live  all  our  days,  and  find  our 
steps  at  last  on  the  threshold  of  tbe  kingdom 
where  we  may  see  Thy  face  and  share  Thy  glory.  I 
O.  A.  Bkrbt,  D.D. 
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TO  KANDY  LAND. 

Who’s  off  with  me  to  Kandy  land  72 
Why  every  boy  and  glrL 

They  think  these  sngar  houses  stand 
With  peppermint  stairs  atwlrl; 

That  floors  In  caramel  squares  are  laid, 
Molasses  chips,  each  wall. 

At  windows  of  white  frosting  made 
Spun-candy  curtains  fall; 

That  parlor  chairs  are  chocolate  creams, 

With  taffy  chamber  sets. 

And  down  the  lollipop  halls,  they  dream 
Stand  barley  statuettes. 

And  out  of  doors  they  think  the  trees 
Bear  candled  cherry  and  pear. 

And  spread  their  green  pistachio  leaves 
Upon  the  honeyed  air. 

But  hear  I  alas  I  Real  Kandy  land 
Is  a  Uttle  Indian  town. 

Seen  on  your  maps,  where  mud  huts  stand. 
With  children  thin  and  brown. 

Half-starved,  they  ask  but  rice  or  grain, 

,  They  know  no  candy-joy; 

Who  goes  with  me  7  1  ask  again. 

What  1  not  a  girl  or  boy  7 
—Frances  Best  Dillingham  in  Wellspring. 

MARGERY’S  MISTAKE. 

By  Robert  P.  Utter. 

MaiVery  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  Wash- 
iaglon  not  long  ago,  and  this  is  what  happened 
to  her  on  the  morning  of  her  eighth  birthday. 

Margery  was  apt  to  be  forgetful — abaent- 
■iadad,  her  mother  called  it;  but  her  father 
Mid  that  her  mind  waa  not  absent;  it  waa  juat 
tofly,  and  ahe  would  have  to  make  it  keep  at 
•aak.  8o  her  mother  aaid  to  her  that  morning, 
aadhe  atarted  out  to  do  an  errand  :  “Now  don’t 
ftaget,  Margery — raiaina,  powdered  augar,  and 
nap;  and  tell  him  to  send  them  right  up  aa 
BDOB  aa  he  poasibly  can.  And  mail  thia  letter 
Myou  go  by  the  corner,  too,’’  ahe  added. 

•‘Yaa’m,  1  will;  I  won’t  forget,’’  anawered 
Margery ;  and  ahe  ran  down  to  the  gate,  and 
want  akipping  down  the  atreet.  She  aeemed  aa 
aaneh  a  part  of  the  bright  May  morning  aa  any 
bird  or  butterfly,  her  mother  thought,  aa  ahe 
mtehed  her  a  moment  before  cloaing  the  door 
aad  resuming  her  work. 

Margery  had  the  money  for  her  purchaaea  in  a 
pntty  little  alligator  akin  purae,  which  her 
Unele  Arthur  had  juat  given  her  that  morning 
H  a  birthday  present.  She  was  glad  of  an  cppor- 
tanity  of  using  it  so  soon,  and  held  it  tightly 
daaped  in  her  hand,  peeping  at  it  occasionally, 
M  ahe  ran  along.  She  felt  quite  like  a  lady 
going  shopping.  Suddenly  she  thought,  “I 
Bsatn’t  forget,’’  and  began  repeating  to  herself, 
"Raiaina,  powdered  augar,  and  soap;  raiaina, 
powdered  sugar  and  soap  ’’  Before  long  ahe 
caaM  to  the  mail-box  on  the  corner,  and,  still 
lapeating  her  list,  stood  upon  tiptoe  to  reach 
the  cover.  It  was  a  long  stretch  for  a  little  girl 
jaak  eight  years  old ;  but  she  reached  it  at  last, 
■id  then  skipped  along. 

But  before  ahe  had  gone  ten  atepa  she  stopped 
aaddanly,  and  looked  at  her  right  hand ;  it  still 
held  the  letter,  and  her  left  hand  was  empty. 
!■  bar  anxiety  to  remember  her  commissions, 
she  had  mailed  her  precious  new  purae! 

Her  lip  quivered  ;  and  she  turned  quickly  back 
to  toe  mailbox,  with  big  tears  rolling  down 
has  cheeks.  She  gased  in  despair  at  the  placid, 
seond  padlock  which  guarded  Uncle  Sam’a  mail 
froM  the  public.  She  could  not  even  climb  up 
Mid  look  in  through  the  slot  where  her  purae 
had  diMppeared.  She  aat  down  on  a  borse- 
hlo^  and  gave  way  to  tears. 

Soon  a  huge  policeman  approached ;  and  Mar- 
gacy  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  lay  the 
ABM  before  him,  and  implore  hia  aid  in  recover¬ 
ing  toe  lost  property.  He  pulled  bio  mustache 
tooughtfully  for  a  moment,  then,  telling  her  she 


“would  have  to  wait  for  the  collector,”  stalked 
majestically  on. 

Margery  did  not  know  who  the  collector  waa, 
or  what  good  it  would  do  her  to  wait  for  him ; 
and  so  she  extracted  but  small  comfort  from  his 
reply,  and  her  tears  burst  forth  afreah- 

The  officer  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  however, 
before  a  man  drew  near,  walking  rapidly  down 
the  street.  Margery  would  not  have  appealed  to 
him  of  her  own  accord ;  but  at  the  sight  of  her 
little  tear-stained  face  he  stopped,  and  kindly 
inquired  the  cause  of  her  grief. 

Margery  told  him  her  troubles  as  well  as  she 
could  between  her  sobs.  “Well,  well,”  he  aaid; 
“that  certainly  is  a  pity.  Let's  see  bow  long 
we  should  have  to  wait.”  He  went  to  the  box, 
and  read  from  a  little  card  on  the  side  which 
Margery  bad  not  noticed,  “Hours  of  collection, 
9  A.M.,  12  M.,  2  and  4  P.M.”  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  “It  is  ten  o’clock,”  he  said:  “We 
should  have  to  wait  two  hours.  7ou  see,  ”  he 
explained,  “every  once  in  a  while  a  postman 
comes  around  and  opens  the  box,  and  takes  out 
the  letters  people  put  in.  If  we  were  here  then, 
he  would  give  us  the  purse.” 

Margery  nodded ;  and  her  face  brightened  at 
the  prospect  of  regaining  her  property,  even 
after  waiting  so  long. 

“Perhaps  you’d  better  run  home  now,”  he 
continued,  “and  come  back  here  in  time  to  catch 
him.” 

Margery  looked  doubtful. 

“There  !”  exclaimed  her  friend;  “there’s  a 
collector  now  1  I’ll  catch  him.”  And  he 
started  almost  at  a  run  towards  a  little  blue  cart, 
which  bad  stopped  at  another  mail-box  a  block 
away. 

Margery  saw  him  approach  the  postman  and 
speak  to  him.  Then  the  postman  touched  his 
cap;  and  both  jumped  into  the  little  blue 
wagon,  which  came  rapidly  towards  her.  When 
they  came  to  where  she  stood,  they  both  got 
out ;  and  the  postman  produced  a  flat  key  on  a 
brass  chain.  Margery  watched  him  eagerly,  her 
eyes  dancing  with  delight. 

He  opened  the  box.  Margery  stood  on  tiptoe 
to  look  in ;  but  her  friend  lifted  her  up,  and 
there  she  saw  her  puree  lying  on  top  of  some  let¬ 
ters  and  papers.  She  reached  in  and  seized  it, 
and  held  it  as  though  she  never  intended  to  let 
it  go  again. 

The  postman  locked  the  box,  and,  leaping 
into  his  cart,  drove  oS,  touching  his  cap  at  the 
courteous  “Thank  you”  of  Margery’s  benefac¬ 
tor.  Then  be  took  her  hand,  and  they  went 
along  towards  the  grocery,  Margery  felt  as 
though  she  had  known  him  all  her  life,  and 
chatted  freely,  as  she  ran  along  by  bis  side. 

“He  knew  you,  didn’t  h^?”  she  said.  “He 
came  right  away  when  you  asked  hi^m,  didn’t 
be?  I  guess  he  wouldn't  have  come  at  all  if 
I’d  have  asked  him.  Do  you  think  be  would  ?” 
She  talked  very  fast  in  her  excitement. 

When  they  reached  the  store  be  parted  with 
her  at  the  door,  lifting  hia  hat  as  though  she 
were  a  lady.  The  grocer  looked  after  him 'as  be 
went  up  the  street ;  and,  as  be  took  her  order, 
be  said : 

“Do  you  know  that  gentleman  T” 

“No,”  answered  Margery. 

“That  is  the  President.” 

Margery  opened  her  blue  eyes  very  wide,  and 
ran  home  quickly.  She  did  not  think  the  Presi 
dent  was  just  a  man.  Her  mother  met  her  at 
the  door,  and,  seeing  the  letter  still  in  her  hand, 
exclaimed:  “There,  Margery  I  I  was  afraid  you 
would  forget  something.  You  haven’t  mailed 
my  letter.  Christian  Register 


MOTHBB’S  OHCBOH  LBTTBB. 

“Mamma,  I  found  your  religion  in  your 
trunk?”  said  a  little  girl  to  her  mother.  The 
child  referred  to  her  mother’s  church  letter, 
which  had  long  lain  unused,  unrepresented. — 
The  Watcbmaa. 


THE  SUMMER  OUTING. 

Many  of  our  young  people  are  spending  the 
summer  vacation  in  the  country.  We  hope  that 
they  identify  themeelvea  with  the  Sunday-school, 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  of  some  church 
in  the  place  where  they  are  ataying.  There 
should  be  no  strangers  among  the  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Even  if  you  are  only  to 
be  there  for  a  few  Sundys,  yet  your  presence 
and  your  testimony  to  what  ths  Lord  has  done 
for  you  may  be  of  great  service  to  some  one  in 
the  meeting  which  you  attend.  Some  people 
not  only  feel  no  interest  in  the  services  of  the 
church  in  the  place  where  they  are  passing 
guests,  but  they  take  pleasure  trips  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  which  they  would  not  think  of  taking  where 
they  were  well  known.  We  should  have  juat  m 
high  a  sense  of  honor  for  the  Lord’s  name  and 
the  Lord’s  work,  where  we  are  not  known,  as 
where  we  are.  The  Lord  knows  whether  we  are 
faithful  when  we  are  away  from  our  home  posts 
of  duty,  and  is  grieved  when  we  lower  His 
standard,  because  we  are  taking  a  vacation 
from  temporal  cares  and  duties. 

A  pastor  of  a  country  church  speaking  of  tb 
evil  example  of  some  young  people  who  went  off 
on  their  bicyles  on  Sunday  morning,  com¬ 
pared  it  with  that  of  others  who  entered  into 
the  work  of  the  young  people  with  an  interest 
that  helped  them  wonderfully  in  their  endeavors. 

“I’ll  never  forget  Mias  Rosalie,,”  said  a  young 
girl,  who  helped  in  the  house  where  there  were 
city  boarders.  “She  is  what  I  call  a  really, 
truly  Christian.  She  went  to  the  Endeavor 
meeting  with  me  Sunday  night,  and  didn’t  feel 
one  bit  stuck  up,  if  she  was  a  city  boarder,  and 
she  was  always  so  pleasant  to  me,  and  thanked 
me  in  such  a  sweet  way  when  I  waited  on  her.” 
That  young  girl  left  an  influence  for  good  in  the 
little  country  town  during  her  abort  sojourn 
there. 

A  young  man  who  went  to  another  village  for 
a  few  weeks’  outing,  refused  all  invitations  for 
Sunday  excursions.  He  was  punctual  in  bis 
attendance  on  the  services  of  the  little  church 
and  spoke  in  the  young  people’s  meetings  of  the 
work  being  done  in  bis  city  church,  and  some  of 
bis  thoughtful  suggestions  and  practical  ways 
proved  of  great  value  to  those  who  heard  him. 

Make  your  Christian  life  felt  wherever  yon 
are.  Help  on,  instead  of  hindering  the  Master’s 
work,  while  you  are  taking  your  summer  outing. 
Let  your  daily  life  show  that  you  honor  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  all  your  ways.  8.  T.  P 


THB  OBICKET  AS  THBBHOMETBB. 

Everybody  knows  that  certain  animals,  such 
as  insects,  are  characteristically  sentient  of  the 
coming  changes  in  the  weather,  and  the  rustic 
utilizes  these  peculiarities  as  his  barometer. 
Professor  Dolbear  has  now  discovered  that  the 
cricket  is  a  sure  and  infallible  thermometer.  It 
appears  that  all  crickets  chirp  synchronously, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  chirping  depends  solely 
upon  the  temperature.  At  a  temperature  of  00 
degrees  the  rate  is  80  per  minute,  and  at  70 
degrees  the  chirping  reaches  120  per  minute. 
The  careful  observer  discovers  that  the  increase 
is  four  chirps  per  minute  for  each  degree.'  This 
discovery  should  afford  a  considerable  fund  of 
amusement  for  those  who  And  that  a  country 
walk  lacks  excitement. 


BEIWO  OH  TIME. 

A  recent  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
on  “The  Cultivation  of  Punctuality,”  lays  down 
two  sound  rules.  The  first  one  is,  “Always  be¬ 
gin  in  time  to  get  ready,”  and  the  second  is, 
“When  there  are  several  things  to  be  done, 
decide  which  is  the  most  important  and  do  that 
flrst.”  If  followed,  these  rules  would  certainly 
reduce  the  sum-total  of  friction  in  the  lives  of 
moot  persons,  and  help  to  form  habits  of  punctu¬ 
ality. 
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“  EB  ” 

By  C.  H. 

In  mauy  parts  of  Auatria,  instead  of  the  usual 
"thou”  or  "you, "  when  addressing  a  person, 
especially  children,  you  make  use  of  the  third 
person  he,  "er. "  I  dj  not  know  if  this  was 
how  he  got  his  name :  possibly.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  his  name,  and  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
in  the  village  knew  of  any  other.  Perhaps  no 
one  cared  enough  about  the  matter ;  it  is  just 
possible  no  one  cared  enough  about  him.  And 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  who  was  there 
to  care  T 

Well,  he  had  a  father;  but  then,  six  years 
ago,  his  father  had  ceased  to  think  of  anything 
but  hie  work.  Six  years  ago  £r  was  born,  and 
six  years  ago,  just  six  years  ago,  he  lost  hie 
mother. 

It  mattered  very  litt!e  to  him  at  the  time — it 
mattered  very  little  lo  him  now  so  far  as  be 
could  tell ;  only  one  fact  remained :  there  was 
no  one  to  care  what  his  real  name  was.  Poor 
little  mother  1  you  took  away  another  heart,  the 
heart  and  feeling  of  a  devoted  husband,  though 
he  was  only  a  peasant,  into  the  grave  with  you 
when  you  died,  and  you  left  your  little  boy 
without  a  single  heart  to  love  him. 

Poor  little  mother  1  the  dead  are  always 
pitied.  Well,  it  may  be  supposed  he  does  not 
know  it,  does  not  know  that  there  is  no  one 
to  love  him ;  but  we  are  not  sure.  Little  mother, 
you  thought  your  husband — he  used  to  be  so 
kind  to  you— would  love  your  child ;  so  be  wou'd 
if  Er  had  not  your  eyes,  your  mouth,  your 
everything,  if  every  look  did  not  tear  open  a 
wound  trying  so  bard  to  heal. 

Well,  they  go  on  their  own  way :  your  boy  has 
become  public  property  now,  the  village  door 
steps  are  bis  home — they  are  bright- r  bomee 
than  the  little  cottage  where  you  gave  your  life 
for  him,  and  he  spends  his  days,  and  in  summer 
his  nights  also,  upon  them.  There  are  eo  many 
things  to  amuse  him,  he  has  eo  many  playmaVe 
there— not  children,  oh  no  1  they  shun  him; 
why  7  who  can  tell  7  but  they  do  not  laugh  or 
mock  him ;  only  if  they  see  him  near,  they 
creep  round  another  way,  and  yet  he  is  only  just 
six  to-day. 

Who  is  going  to  celebrate  his  birthday  7  He 
does  not  even  know  what  day  it  is  except  t’^at 
he  bears  the  church  bells  ringing,  eo  supposes 
it  is  Sunday.  Ah  1  here  are  the  peasants  in 
their  Sunday  best,  their  missals  in  their  bands; 
they  are  going  to  pray. 

Er  has  never  been  to  church,  but  he  likes 
looking  at  the  others  going  there,  it  is  one  of 
his  many  amusements.  What  he  does  not  like 
to  see  are  the  children,  for  they  hold  their 
parents’  hands.  Ah  I  there  is  his  father  passing 
now,  he  too  is  going  to  church ;  be  leads  no 
child.  Er  is  only  six,  and  no  philosopher :  he 
thinks  he  must  be  hungry,  he  has  euch  a  pain 
inside.  Er  is  only  six,  he  has  not  yet  studied 
anatomy,  he  does  not  knew  that  the  pain  is 
very  near,  very  near  indeed,  to  his  heart. 

On  her  way  to  church,  one  wrman  et''ps. 
"Er,  little  one,"  abe  says,  she  says  it  kindly, 
she  has  two  children  holding  to  her  skirts,  "Er, 
why  do  you  never  go  to  church  7"  Er  feels  ac* 
other  sudden  pang  in  his  inside;  decidedly  be 
most  be  very  hungry,  but  eemrhow  this  time  he 
likes  the  sensation,  though  it  brings  tears  to 
his  eyes.  "May  I  7"  he  asks  shyly.  "Why, 
of  course,"  replied  the  woman;  "don’t  you 
know  Christ  likes  all  little  children  to  come  to 
Him  7"  and  she  passed  on. 

Christ  likes  all  little  children  to  come  to  Him  : 
so  they  were  all  going  to  see  some  ore,  some  one 
called  Christ;  be  had  rever  heard  the  name 
before.  You  may  not  believe  it,  and  most  of 
yon  will  say  that  in  a  little  church  going  village 
this  is  an  impossibility.  Well,  yon  can  if  yon 
like ;  Er  and  I  know  iMtter ;  and  so  you  need 
not  come  with  us  to  church  unless  you  wish 


it,  but  if  you  do,  yon  must  hurry,  for  Er  has 
entered  already. 

He  is  surprised  at  first:  he  sees  no  strange 
face,  no  one  he  does  not  know  by  eight.  Well, 
he  will  sit  down  in  a  comer  and  wait  for  Christ. 
He  likes  little  children  to  go  to  Him,  so  He 
will  be  sure  to  come  some  time,  if  only  Er  waits 
long  enough. 

What  was  that  the  priest  was  saying  7  was 
that  Christ  up  there,  on  the  knees  of  a  woman  7 
but  why  did  He  not  move  7  why  not  come  down  7 
He  sat  BO  still  as  if  He  took  no  interest,  and 
yet  He  liked  little  children  to  come  to  Him,  and 
the  priest  was  repeating  almost  the  same  words: 
be  heard  •distinctly,  for  Christ  saitb,  "Lateet 
die  Kindlein  lu  mir  kommen’’— Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me :  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever;  but  the  people  were  going  out,  and 
Christ  had  never  spoken,  and  He  was  only  a 
child,  smaller  than  Er.  It  was  too  much,  and 
crouching  down  into  a  dark  corner  Er  burst  into 
tears. 

Er  wept  bitterly  for  five  minutes,  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  :  and  all  that  long  time  be  did  not  see 
that  the  thurch  had  emptied,  but  he  raw  it  now 
on  looking  up,  only  Christ  was  there,  Christ  and 
the  woman.  Could  it  be  His  mother  7  they  both 
wore  something  gold  on  their  heads,  and  were 
dressed  in  red  and  blue.  Er  went  nearer:  he 
thought  perhaps  Christ  had  not  seen  him,  or 
perhaps  He  liked  little  children  to  come  quite 
close.  He  went  on,  up  a  little  step,  he  was 
quite  near  the  altar  now. 

"Christ,"  he  said,  "Christ,  I’ve  come  to  see 
you,  are  you  glad  7  do  you  like  me  to  come  7 
you  said  you  did,  you  know.  Why  won’t  you 
speak,  aren’t  I  near  enough  7  if  I  come  up  there, 
will  you  say  something  to  me  7  I  can  get  op  on 
to  this  table." 

No  one  was  near,  poor  little  Er  1  If  they 
came  in  now,  my  little  boy,  you  are  on  the  altar 
table;  but  you  are  not  nsar  enough  yet.  "I 
can’t  reach  you  yet,  Christ,  shall  I  come  right 
up 7  I  think  I  can." 

Into  the  woodwork  your  feet  go  higher  and 
higher,  you  are  there  now. 

"Christ,  I  can  touch  you,  I  have  come  to  you, 
won’t  you  have  me  7"  The  little  hand  is 
stretched  out  appealingly;  then  there  is  a  cry, 
a  crash,  and  dead  silence.  Darkness  fell.  The 
waxen  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  looked 
serenely,  smilingly  down,  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  shone  through  the  painted  altar 
window,  its  colored  reflection  fell  on  the  form  of 
a  little  child  lying  quite  still,  as  still  as  the 
image  itself.  Yes,  for  Christ  bad  come,  and 
Christ  leaves  His  little  ones  very  still  on  earth, 
when  He  saith:  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me  and  forbid  them  not.  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." — Sunday  Magazine. 


Mr.  Preston,  director  of  the  mint,  has  run 
down  the  origin  of  the  motto,  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  to  be  found  on  our  coins  It  appears 
the  first  suggestion  of  such  a  motto  came  proba 
bly  from  W.  R.  Watkinson  of  Ridleyville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  signed  himeelf  a  "minister  of  the 
Gospel."  His  letter  to  Secretary  Chase  on  the 
subject  was  dated  November  13(h,  1861.  Ihe 
mottoes  suggested  were  "Our  Country;  Our 
God,"  and  "God,  Our  Trust."  In  reply  the 
Secretary  wrote:  "I  approve  your  mottoes;  only 
suggesting  that  the  first  should  read  ‘Our  God 
and  Our  Country,  ’  and  that  the  motto  on  the 
shield  should  be  changed  so  as  to  read  instead 
of  ‘Our  God,  Our  Trust,’  ‘In  God  We  Trust.’  ’’ 
In  accordance  with  an  act  pasred  April  22d, 
1864,  the  motto.  "In  GoJ  We  Trust"  was 
placed  on  the  cew  bronxe  2  cent  piece.  By 
other  acts  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be 
placed  on  certain  silver  and  gold  coins.  The 
same  act  conferred  upon  the  director  of  the 
mint  the  power  to  decide  upon  devices  for  the 
coins.  It  alio  changed  the  composition  of  the 
pieces. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  THOUGHT. 

"Well,  it  does  seem  a  real  pity  to  eee  such  a 
bright  young  woman  as  Clara  Collins  leaving 
home  and  friends,  going  to  bury  herself  in  a 
Foreign  Missionary  field,"  said  Mrs.  Slater,  as 
she  sat  at  the  tea-table  with  Dr.  Veight,  the 
new  physician,  who  had  lately  come  to  her  tovm. 

"Well,  that  depends,  it  seems  to  me,  Mrs. 
Slater,  on  what  you  consider  burying,”  the 
Doctor  responded.  "Now  some  time  ago  I  was 
standing  beside  a  huge  grind  stone,  at  which  a 
mechanic  was  steadily  grinding  a  tool,  and  I 
could  see  by  the  yellowish  color  of  the  water 
which  flew  from  it  in  every  direction  that  the 
stone  was  gradually  being  worn  away,  in  order 
to  sharpen  the  hard  steel  and  make  the  edge 
keen  and  bright. 

"How  much,  thought  I,  are  our  lives  like  that 
stone,  for  each  day  as  it  passes  takes  away  some 
particles,  making  them  eo  much  the  shorter, 
and  the  other  world  so  much  the  nearer.  Thus 
it  becomes  us  to  consider  what  we  make  our 
most  important  object  in  life." 

"Yes,"  responded  Mrs.  Slater,  "I  know  that, 
but  does  it  not  seem  after  spending  so  much 
time  and  thought  in  educating  and  fitting  her¬ 
self  for  life,  that  just  as  soon  as  she  reaches 
mature  womanhood  to  turn  away  and  leave  all 
to  go  among  the  heathen  is  a  waste  of  energy  7" 
"As  I  said  before,"  responded  the  Doctor, 
"it  depends  upon  our  object  in  life,  and  to 
refer  again  to  my  illustration :  The  grind-stone 
would  be  of  little  use  unless  put  in  active  ser¬ 
vice.  So  we  as  Christians  and  true  disciples  of 
the  Master,  unless  we  are  willing  to  do  the  work 
which  the  Master  has  laid  at  our  door,  are  oi 
but  little  use  in  His  kingdom.  And,  beside^ 
it  seems  to  me,  that  it  makes  less  difference 
really  where  we  spend  our  lives  than  how  we 
spend  them,  as  we  ate  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
come  to  the  end  of  life’s  short  toilsome  day." 

"You  argue  well,"  Doctor,  "but  since,  ae 
yon  say,  life  is  short  at  the  best,  don’t  you 
think  we  ought  to  get  the  most  enjoyment  possi¬ 
ble  out  of  it  7” 

"Undoubtedly,  but  don’t  you  suppose  as  the 
Apostle  was  going  about  in  the  foot  steps  of  the 
blessed  Master,  enduring  ae  He  did  so  many 
trials,  ‘perils  of  water,  perils  of  robbers,  perils 
by  mine  own  countrymen,  perils  by  the  heathen 
and  BO  on  with  many  others,  ’  I  say,  don’t  yon 
suppose  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  they  irate 
many  who  must  have  said,  ‘What  a  pity  that 
such  a  brilliant  and  talented  man  should  throw 
himself  away.’  How  differently  the  Master 
must  have  looked  down  on  all  this  as  he  care¬ 
fully  watched  the  growth  of  his  Church,  and 
how  it  must  have  been  to  Him  an  odor  of  sweet 
incense  arising  from  Paul’s  life." 

"I  know.  Doctor,  but  the  Apostle  was  a  re¬ 
markable  man  and  we  seem  to  expect  more  from 
such  men.  ’  ’ 

"Oh  I  but  my  dear  friend,  I  confess  I  can’t 
see  that  Paul’s  Bible  was  any  different  from  the 
good  old  Bo<^  by  which  you  and  I  are  bound  to 
guide  our  lives  You  will  remember,  too,  that 
the  Roman  ruler  told  Paul  that  he  was  beside 
himself,  and  no  doubt  this  was  the  verdict  of 
many  in  his  day,  yet  it  is  reserved  for  us  in 
these  later  times  to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  the 
Gospel  which  Paul,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
went  forth  to  proclaim,  telling  the  Western  world 
the  glad  tidings  that  those  sitting  in  darkness 
should  see  a  great  light.” 

"Well,  I  am  sure,  Doctor,  that  you  have 
missed  your  calling  for  you  certainly  should  have 
been  a  missionary." 

"If  the  good  Lord  thought  me  worthy,  I  ass 
sure  I  should  consider  it  a  great  honor,  but 
you  know  when  William  Cary,  the  'consecrated 
cobbler,’  was  about  going  to  India,  he  told  tha 
Missionary  Society  which  was  sending  him  out, 
that  'if  they  would  hold  the  rope,  he  would 
descend  into  the  mine,  ’  so  I  think,  Mrs.  Siatsr, 
that  we  have  a  very  large  duty  to  perform  at 
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home  in  firmly  holding  the  ropee  of  thew  un- 
■elfish  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  in 
foreign  fields,  and  judging  by  the  poor  support 
which  is  given  to  our  Missionary  Boards,  it 
looks  as  though  the  people  at  home  were  doing 
some  pretty  poor  holding  and  some  good  hearty 
tugs  of  war  on  our  end  of  the  rope  were  very 
much  needed.” 

At  this  juncture.  Mrs.  Slater  interrupted  the 
Doctor  to  offer  him  another  cup  of  tea  as  he  had 
become  so  interested  in  his  conversation  as  to 
forget  his  meal.  When  the  cup  was  filled,  she 
again  said,  "Yes,  but  Doctor,  these  have  been 
all  prominent  and  able  men  which  you  have  been 
holding  up  as  examples,  and  it  does  seem  that 
there  is  very  little  which  we  common  people  can 
do.” 

”Now  that  is  just  what  1  wanted  to  say,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Doctor.  ”I  always  contend  that  each 
one  of  us  should  occupy  some  little  niche  and 
cranny  in  God’s  kingdom,  and  if  we  are  faithful 
infilling  that  little  niche  well,  even  if  it  be  only 
in  some  obscure  hamlet  in  Africa,  who  shall  say 
that  our  life  has  been  spent  in  vain  f” 

“How  about  our  amusements  and  pastimes, 
are  you  not  overlooking  them  and  depicting  a 
rather  gloomy  Christian  life?”  asked  Mrs. 
Slater. 

“Not  at  all,  ”  said  the  Doctor,  “for  who  can 
really  enjoy  a  good,  hearty  life,  all  smiles  and 
sunshine,  if '  not  a  true  Christian.  But  let  me 
ask  you  one  question,  when  the  gay  world  is 
vainly  trying  to  (jet  real  enjoyment  in  the  ball 
room,  the  card  party  and  the  theatre,  spending 
freely  time,  health  and  money,  which  could  be 
put  to  so  much  better  use,  do  we  ever  hear  any¬ 
one  say,  ‘What  a  pity  to  throw  away  such  a 
brilliant  lifeT’  Men  wear  themselves  out  in 
amassing  a  fortune,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  in 
political  life,  and  in  many  other  directions. 
And  since  it  is  certain  that  which  ever  way  we 
■pend  our  energies,  we  are  gradually  wearing 
away  that  delicate  thread  which  we  call  ‘life,’ 
let  us  see  to  it  that  we  heed  the  Master’s  com¬ 
mand  to  BO  live  and  so  act,  that  we  may  ‘lay  up 
for  ourselves  treasures  in  Heaven  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  nor  steal,  for  where  your 
treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  bs  also.’  ” 

The  conversation  drifted  to  other  subjects,  but 
when  the  Doctor  bade  Mrs.  Slater  good  evening, 
she  realised  that  he  had  put  the  missionary 
calling  in  just  a  little  different  light  from  any 
in  which  she  had  seen  it  before.  J.  L.  T. 


HORNED  TOADS. 

Toads  sometimes  live  thirty-five,  even  forty 
years. 

In  the  West  I  once  found  a  horned  toad. 
Though  it  is  so  called,  and  has  the  habits  of 
the  toad,  the  horned  toad  is  not  properly  a 
toad.  It  is  shaped  and  walks  like  a  little  turtle, 
though  the  naturalists  class  it  with  the  lixard. 
The  warts  on  its  back  end  in  a  hard  point, 
making  the  toad  look  as  though  it  were  covered 
with  little  horns. 

For  a  time,  to  study  its  ways,  I  kept  the  toad 
on  the  fioor  in  my  bed-room,  for  it  would  soon 
have  been  out  of  sight  if  it  once  reached  the 
ground.  Horned  toads  are  expert  diggers. 

These  toads  have  a  very  quiet  disposition,  are 
seldom  cross,  and  soon  become  accustomed  to 
domestic  life.  They  are  of  a  brown  color,  walk 
instead  of  jump,  and  are  just  as  fond  of  getting 
wet  as  any  other  toad.  They  are  soon  tamed, 
and  take  flies  and  insects  from  the  hand. 

Horned  toads  do  not  like  dogs.  At  the  sight 
of  one,  the  toad  will  puff  up  its  body,  lower  its 
head,  and  hiss.  The  house  cat  made  friends 
with  my  toad.  The  toad  would  inflate  itself 
until  it  was  nearly  round,  and  the  cat  would 
push  it  gently  about  on  the  floor.  The  toad 
most  have  enjoyed  it,  for  it  often  crept  up  to 
the  cat  and  invited  the  fun.  A  pet  magpie, 
a  frequent  visitor  to  my  room,  enjoyed  the  fun 


too.  Once  when  the  cat  waa  sleeping  on  the 
floor  the  magpie  hopped  about  and  chattered 
loudly.  Failing  to  arouse  the  cat,  ahe  ap¬ 
proached  the  toad,  seised  it  by  one  of  its  little 
horns,  carried  it  across  the  room  and  dropped  it 
beside  the  cat.  This  manner  of  conveyance 
startled  the  toad,  which  immediately  hid  itself 
under  the  cat,  and  as  the  latter  was  in  no  way 
disturbed,  the  magpie’s  plan  of  obtaining  amuse¬ 
ment  proved  a  failure. 

Horned  toads  are  very  bashful  animals,  and 
conscious  of  being  watched#  When  ill  treated 
they  pretend  to  be  dead.  They  love  to  be  tickled, 
and  will  lie  for  an  hour  with  their  bodiee 
puffed  out  while  a  finger  is  passed  gently  back 
and  forth  along  the  side. 

They  pass  the  winter  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
generally  in  holes  dug  by  other  animals.— Our 
Animal  Friends. 


CHII.DISH  POhlTBITBSS. 

A  mother  was  lamenting  the  fact  that  her 
children  were  rude  to  other  little  girls  and  boys 
who  came  in  to  play  with  them.  “They  mortify 
me  dreadfully  I”  she  explained.  “They  treat 
their  guests  as  they  treat  one  another  and  not  as 
company.  ’  ’ 

An  elderly  relative  who  chanced  to  be  present, 
asked:  “And  why  not?  You  wish  them  to  be 
natural  do  you  not  ?” 

“Why,  yee,”  waa  the  hesitating  answer,  “I 
suppose  BO.  But  they  must  be  polite,  must  they 
not  T” 

“Certainly,  ”  said  the  frank  relative.  “They 
should  be  both  natural  and  polite.  To  be  rude 
should  be  the  unnatural  thing.  From  the  first 
they  should  have  been  taught  to  be  as  polite  to 
one  another  as  they  would  be  to  outsiders.  ” 

The  weary  mother  sighed  helplessly.  She  had 
not  trained  her  children  in  that  way.  Few 
mothers  do.  In  too  many  homes  brothers  and 
sisters,  from  babyhood  up  to  the  time  they  have 
reached  man's  and  woman’s  estate,  feel  that  to 
one  another  they  may  speak  as  rudely  and 
brusquely  as  they  like.  Naturally,  if  they  treat 
other  children  with  courtesy,  it  is  with  a  forced 
courtesy,  and  sits  ill  upon  them.  In  one  house¬ 
hold  the  parents  insist  that  the  small  people 
shall  be  courteous  to  one  another.  “Do  this,” 
“Give  me  that,”  “Yes  I”  “No!”  are  forbidden 
forms  of  speech.  A  request  must  always  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  ‘Please,”  and  a  favor  received  with 
a  “Thank  you,”  while  even  the  tiniest  of  the 
brains  remembers  to  lisp,  “You’re  welcome” 
to  the  sister  or  brother  who  has  thanked  him. 
“Yes,  Harry,”  “No,  Charley,”  have  become  as 
much  habits  of  speech  with  those  little  ones  as 
are  the  brusque  affirmatives  and  negatives  used 
in  many  nurseries.  And  the  mother  of  these 
boys  and  g'rls  has  seldom  cause  to  blush  because 
of  her  children’s  rudeness  to  outsiders. — Harper’s 
Bazar. 

THB  KITTBN  AMD  THB  WAB  MAP. 

He  came  to  us  on  the  first  day  of  May,  so  of 
course  we  named  him  Admiral  Dewey.  He 
wears  a  uniform  of  gray  fur  trimmed  with 
white,  and  carries  on  an  active  campaign  against 
a  certain  black  cat,  which  has  an  eye  upon  the 
Admiral’s  rations,  served  in  the  back  yard  three 
times  a  day. 

It  was  in  the  house,  however,  that  he  proved 
himself  worthy  of  his  name.  The  boy  of  the 
family  has  paeted  on  a  board  a  map  of  Cuba  and 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Boat-shaped  bits  of  paper, 
bearing  the  names  of  warships,  American  and 
Spanish,  are  pinned  upon  the  map.  The  boy 
changes  their  positions  according  to  the  latest 
news  of  the  fleets.  One  morning  as  the  map  lay 
on  the  library  table  the  flutter  of  tiny  paper 
flags  erected  here  and  there  upon  it  caught  the 
Admiral’s  eye.  There  was  a  leap,  a  scramble, 
a  scattering  of  boats  and  pins.  Then  the  owner 
of  the  map  drove  the  Admiral  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  looked  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
done.  At  Key  West,  at  Havana,  at  Hampton 


Roads,  the  forest  of  pins  stood  stiffly  in  plaos, 
but  upon  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  the  Admiral’s  paw  had  fallen  with  fatal  aim. 

“Hurrah  for  the  Admiral  I”  shouted  the  boy, 
seeing  the  bent  pins  and  torn  bits  of  paper. 
“He  has  destroyed  another  Spanish  fleet  I” — K. 
R.  F.,  in  The  Congregationalist. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  OREGON. 

[From  the  Abut  and  Navy  Jocrrau] 

U.  B.  B.  Obboom,  off  SAirriAao,  Cuba.  July 
5th.— I  suppose  }ou  all  know  about  our  glorious 
victory  over  Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet  and  the  very 
prominent  part  this  ship  took  in  the  action,  so 
it  will  not  be  any  use  my  writing  about  it, 
although,  being  at  the  port  battery,  I  was  a 
spectator  until  after  two  ships  and  the  torpedo 
fleet  were  destroyed,  when  we  relieved  the  star¬ 
board  gun  crews,  so  I  saw  nearly  all  the  move¬ 
ments  made. 

I  suppoee  the  papers  will  rake  up  everything 
about  Captain  Clark,  all  his  love  cases,  etc., 
d  la  Dewey,  but  there  is  one  thing  they  do  not 
know,  and  only  the  men  who  were  with  him  on 
July  3d  know  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is  in  the 
heat  of  battle— always  what  we  call  a  good  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  navy,  none  of  us  thought  him  as 
good  as  we  found  him  to  be  that  glorious  3d. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  was  sighted  he  went  and 
stood  on  the  forward  13-inch  turret,  where  he 
could  see  every  move  of  Cervera,  and  headed 
the  Oregon  for  the  nearest  vessels,  which  were 
the  torpedo  boat  destroyers. 

After  a  few  shots  our  6-inch  guns  knocked 
one  destroyer  in  two ;  the  other  headed  for  the 
beach.  We  did  not  stop  to  shell  a  fallen  foe, 
but  stood  on  after  the  Maria  Teresa.  We 
croeaed  the  bows  of  the  lows,  which  for  some 
reason  was  heading  off  shore,  with  her  stern 
to  the  enemy,  and  engaged  the  Maria  Teresa. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  Spanish  vessel  caught 
Are  and  ran  ashore.  Then  the  Captain  ordered 
us  to  fire  on  the  Oquendo,  which  we  did,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  Texas  only,  we  set  her  on 
fire  and  she  headed  for  the  beach. 

Then  an  officer  said:  “Now,  Captain,  is  our 
time  to  give  it  to  her.” 

The  Captain  replied:  “Never  mind  her;  there 
are  two  ships  ahead.” 

Next  we  commenced  a  continual  rain  of  shell 
for  nearly  an  hour  on  the  Viscaya,  with  very 
little  help  from  acy  one,  as  the  only  ship  then 
ahead  of  us  was  the  Brooklyn,  and  we  left  the 
Texas  far  astern,  but  after  an  hour’s  run  ahe 
followed  her  sister  ships  ashore  on  fire. 

Then  lommenced  the  greatest  run  of  the  day. 
The  Cristobal  Colon  waa  about  8,000  yards  ahead 
on  our  starboard  bow,  the  Brooklyn  about  300 
yards  ahead  and  about  1,000  yards  on  our  port 
bow. 

We  fired  a  13  inch  occasionally.  Lieutenant 
Eberle  making  the  finest  shots  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  see  in  the  many  years  I  have 
been  in  the  service. 

We  gained  gradually  until  we  could  get  our 
6-poundera  to  work.  Then  she  struck.  All 
honor  to  Captain  Clark.  The  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  bother  him  was  the  safety  of  hu  men 
consistent  with  putting  his  ship  as  near  the 
enemy  as  possible.  He  said  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  fight  to  men  who  were  fearless  enough 
to  expose  themselves  to  see  what  was  bsing 
done:  “Get  under  cover,  children;  I  do  not 
want  any  one  of  you  hurt  Mr.  Coggswell,  keep 
my  children  under  cover.  Do  not  let  any  of 
them  get  hurt” 

He  also  walked  to  the  engine  room  telephone 
and  said:  “I  suppose  the  men  are  doing  their 
beet  f”  The  engineer  said  they  were.  Then 
the  Captain  said:  “That’s  all  any  man  can  do.” 
Then  he  said  to  the  men  around  him :  “Now, 
children,  go  and  get  something  to  eat  if  it  is 
only  a  little  bread  and  butter.” 

We  were  then  chasing  the  Colon.  The  cooks 
were  at  their  guns  and  the  fires  were  out 

This  is  a  pen  picture  as  near  as  my  poor  talents 
can  make  it  of  the  ooM,  smiling  man  who,  by 
his  bravery  and  quick  perception  alone,  prevented 
the  eecape  of  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  of  the 
Spanish  cruisers  after  he  bad  destroyed  one 
cruiser  and  a  destroyer. 


XUE  EVANGELIST. 


Jul7  2B,  UQI. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MANILA  BAT. 

TboM  who  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 
the  victory  of  Manila  Bay  being  ao  complete  and 
overwhelming,  waa  eaaily  w(m  and  not  anch  a 
great  teat  of  valor  after  all,  will  perhapa  change 
their  opiniona  attar  reading  the  many  detailed 
leporta  that  are  now  reaching  ne  from  apectatora 
of  and  participanta  in  the  thrilling  acenee. 
Among  the  beat  of  theae  accounta  are  the  three 
appearing  in  the  Augnat  Century,  one  being 
written  by  Ooionel  Load  on  board  the  “Me 
Oalloch,"  one  by  Dr.  Oharlea  P.  Kindleberger,' 
Junior  Surgeon  of  the  fiagnhip  “Olympia,” 
and  one  by  Joei  O.  Evana,  gunner  of  t^  “Bou¬ 
ton.  ”  They  witneaaed  the  acene  from  three  very 
different  pointa  of  view  and  each  one  adda  to 
our  admiration  tor  the  fcwethought,  the  courage, 
the  diacipline  and  the  akill  that  won  thia  great 
vict(»y.  The  Captain  of  the  Elngliah  man-of- 
war,  the  “Immortality,”  ahouted  to  Captain 
Wildea  aa  he  waa  leaving  the  harbor  of  Hong 
Kong:  “Ton  will  aurely  win,  I  have  aeen  too 
much  of  your  target  practice  to  doubt  it  ”  Thia 
waa  probably  the  key-note  to  the  confidence  of 
both  officera  and  men  in  face  of  the  greet  dan- 
gera  that  they  knew  were  before  them.  Admiral 
Dewey  did  not  wait  for  the  declaration  of  war  to 
prepare  for  it  and  all  ordera  were  promptly  car¬ 
ried  out  Only  from  three  to  nix  honra  were 
conoumed  in  changing  hia  fleet  from  anowy 
white  to  iti  fighting  dreaa  of  alate  or  drab.  In 
forty-eight  bourn  the  “Baltimore”  “waa  docked, 
bottom  acraped  and  repaired,  painted,  coaled 
and  proviaioned,  and  ready  for  further  oervice,  ” 
and  juat  before  the  declaration  of  war.  Admiral 
Dewey  shrewdly  purchased  two  veanels  and  had 
them  loaded  with  coal  andaiz  months'  stores  for 
the  fleet 

On  the  voyage  to  Manila,  every  preparation 
was  made  for  Iwttie  and  death.  “Everything 
made  of  wood  that  shot  could  reach  was  ruth- 
leosly  stripped  off  and  cast  overboard.  Even  the 
personal  belongings  of  officers  and  men  suffered 
the  same  fate.  Rails  and  planks  were  cut  away 
by  Jackies  with  their  sharp  axes,  and  chain, 
tables,  chests,  and  a  great  variety  of  smaller 
articles  were  added  to  the  curious  collection 
that  littered  the  ocean  for  miles.  It  was  hard 
on  the  loven  of  enrioo,  but  nothing  eecaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  officers  whose  orders  were  to 
guard  against  splinters,  more  deadly  on  the  gun 
deck  of  the  modern  man-of-war  than  a  solid 
shot”  Even  the  boata  on  deck  were  carefully 
wrapped  in  canvas  and  netting  to  guard  against 
these  dreaded  splinters. 

Next  Dr.  Klindlleberger  describes  how  care¬ 
fully  the  sick-bay  was  prepared,  how  before  leav¬ 
ing  Mi  Bay,  “the  men  had  been  instructed  in 
the  application  of  tourniquets  and  first  aid  to 
the  injured.  At  the  same  time,  bandages  and 
tourniquets  acts  were  delivered  to  each  division. 
All  WM«  instructed  to  have  their  hair  clipped 
short  .  .  for  better  endurance  of  tiie  fierce  heat 
and  to  facilitate  the  dressing  of  scalp  wounds.  In 
structions  were  also  given  in  the  art  of  carrying 
the  wounded  both  by  bearers  and  on  stretchers, 
and  orders  were  passed  that  all  sick  and  wounded 
were  to  be  brought  at  once  to  the  sick  bay  or 
the  medical  station  aft”  The  night  before  the 
sick-bay  was  prepared,  the  battleports  closed 
and  canvas  screens  arranged  to  protect  the  sur¬ 
geons  and  the  wounded  from  splinters,  and  all  the 
instruments  and  appliances,  antiseptic  solutions 
and  stimulants  placed  ready  for  use. 

“When  these  preparations  had  been  made  I 
went  on  deck.  The  history  of  the  American 
navy  is  full  of  exciting  episodes,  but  I  doubt 
much  whether  in  the  midst  of  any  battle  the 
nervous  tension  of  officers  and  men  waa  greater 
than  on  this  night,  as  we  entered  the  harbor  of 
Manila.”  Bailing  on  through  that  mysterious 
darkness  must  indeed  have  been  appalling,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  shot  of  their 
hidden  foe  was  really  a  relief.  “The  discovery 
of  the  aimless  firing  by  the  Spanish  gunners  had 


a  good  moral  effect  upon  the  men.  Before  they 
hadltwen  nervous  and  over-wrought  Now  with 
certain  knowledge  that  fighting  waa  in  store  for 
them  at  break  of  day,  they  dropped  down  in 
the  warm  tropical  night  beside  their  guns  or 
wherever  they  had  been  stationed,  and  were  soon 
sound  asleep.” 

During  the  battle  as  the  Doctor  had  little  else 
to  do,  he  could  watch  the  spectacle,  and  so  given  a 
vivid  description  of  the  way  the  men  stood  at 
their  guns  on  the  “Olympia,”  “with  set  teeth 
and  the  smile  that  one  sees  ao  often  on  the  faces 
of  men  in  the  prixe-ring,  ”  and  of  how,  early  in 
the  fight,  he  saw  “what  looked  like  a  ten-inch 
shell  coming  toward  the  ship  with  frightful 
velocity.  It  seemed  inevitable  that  we  should 
be  destroyed.  The  shell  struck  the  water  ten 
feet  from  the  bow  and  recochetted  clear  over  the 
vessel,  with  a  screech  that  was  indescribable. 
Had  it  struck  five  feet  higher,  I  should  not  tell 
this  tale.  Other  fhells  fell  aa  near,  and  the 
impact  sent  the  water  splashing  over  ua” 

“The  Olympia  was  struck  thirteen  times  by 
Spanish  shot.  .  .  The  noise  of  the  explosions  of 
our  own  guns  was  stunning  and  officers  and  men 
went  about  with  cotton  in  their  ears.  The  ship 
heaved  as  if  in  the  grip  of  a  tidal  wave,  and  one 
fell  as  though  nothing  could  withstand  the  con¬ 
cussion.  I  saw  no  fear  shown  by  any  one  after 
the  battle  began,  the  coolness  of  the  men  and 
officers  was  as  real  and  as  great  as  if  they  were  at 
target  practice.  They  aimed  their  guns  with 
the  ease  and  steadiness  of  men  shooting  par¬ 
tridges  and  cheered  each  shot  home  to  its  mark. 
Exclamations  of  satisfaction  when  some  specially 
valuable  target  was  hit  were  frequent,  and  all 
executed  their  manoeuvres  with  the  sangfroid  of 
veterans.” 

The  same  testimony  is  borne  to  the  coolness  of 
the  men  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  Qunner  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  had  to  do  his  work  of  supplying  ammu¬ 
nition  from  below  on  the  gun  deck  where  they 
could  see  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  He 
says:  “I  never  saw  men  as  easy  in  mind  as 
those  below ;  and  later,  when  I  went  on  deck, 
one  would  have  fancied  we  were  at  a  garden 
party  for  all  the  fear  exhibited.  The  Chinese 
showed  as  much  nerve  as  the  Americans.  They 
toiled  at  the  whips  and  in  lifting  and  carrying 
the  ammunition.  Their  faces  were  as  impassive 
as  when  serving  dinner  in  Hong  Kong  harbor. 
.  .  .  My  own  feelings  were  so  lost  in  anxiety  to 
do  well  with  the  ammunition  that  for  the  first 
hour  and  a  half  I  thought  little  of  what  waa 
being  done  above. 

“After  this  I  became  exhausted  from  the 
heat,  loss  of  sleep  and  lack  of  proper  food ;  and 
when  we  were  ordered  to  cease  supplying  ammu¬ 
nition,  I  went  on  deck  and  lay  down  on  the  desk 
in  the  chart-house.  Below  the  thermometer  was 
at  116  degrees,  and  the  fresh  air  was  a  great 
relief.  From  this  vantage  point  1  could  see  the 
destruction  we  had  wrought,  and  was  informed 
of  all  that  had  happened.” 

Later  follows  the  account  of  the  shot  that 
struck  the  foremast,  three  feet  over  the  head  of 
Captain  Wildes,  who  stood  on  the  bridge  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigar  and  talking  to  hia  officers,  the  only 
one  of  them  all  who  did  not  try  to  dodge  the 
missile,  simply  saying,  “We  were  lucky,  gentle¬ 
men,”  The  excitement  of  the  men  after  the  day 
was  over  was  very  great  naturally,  but  “It  was 
a  lesson  to  nee  how  quickly  we  relapsed  into  the 
routine  of  ship  life  after  the  firing  had  ceased. 
Decks  were  washed  and  galley  fires  were  lighted. 
The  big  events  that  came  later,”  adds  thia 
modest  historian,  “are  better  told  by  those  who 
were  in  authority.  ”  Is  it  strange  that  Dewey  is 
reported  to  have  turned  to  one  of  his  staff  when 
he  saw  the  token  of  surrender,  and  said:  “I’ve 
the  prettiest  lot  of  men  that  ever  stepped  on 
shipboard,  and  their  hearts  are  as  stout  as  their 
ships.”  We  have  given  but  a  few  points  from 
these  most  interesting  papers  which  we  commend 
to  the  careful  study  of  all  those  who  would  like 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  those  exciting  events  and 
to  understand  why  we  won  such  a  victory. 


DON  CABLOS  THE  SPANISH  PBETENBIB. 

It  was  a  warm  summer’s  evening.  I,  a  giil  ol 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  sat  talking  with  a  rasp 
fashionable  lady  at  one  of  the  primitive  batUog 
establishments  of  Viareggio,  whilst  a  load  and 
rather  discordant  band  played  a  dnoray 
Waldteufel  waits— oh,  well  do  I  remember  it  I 
— and  some  intrepid  dancers,  oblivioua  ta  Ska 
Sahara  heat  that  reigns  in  that  spot  eran  till 
late  at  night,  timed  their  steps  to  the  uaaia. 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  tall,  commanding  fignm  ap¬ 
proaching,  followed  by  a  number  of  diotiB- 
guiahed- looking  men,  who  remained  a  little  wag 
behind  him.  He  sauntered  up  to  where  we  wen 
sitting,  and  bowed  gracefully  to  my  flattsnd 
companion.  She  stood  up  at  once,  and  while 
they  exchanged  a  few  words  I  examined  ttat 
handsome  and  kingly  face,  and  knew  in¬ 
stinctively  that  1  had  before  me  a  perstwags 
indeed.  His  beard,  short  and  of  ebon  Uae^ 
contrasted  with  the  ivory  pallor  of  hia  fBoa^ 
While  his  eyes,  as  bltck  as  night,  flaahed 
haughtily  from  beneath  his  dark  browo.  Hie 
forehead  bore  the  Olympic  serenity  of  the  god^ 
and,  indeed,  one  might  quake  without  being  n 
coward  before  so  kingly  a  man,  were  it  noi  few 
the  smile  that  suddenly  illumined  his  oosmte- 
nance,  softened  the  eyes  almost  to  tenderness 
and  played  over  his  regular  features  like  a  sun¬ 
beam  on  the  statue  of  a  god.  Remember  I  was 
but  silly  sixteen,  very,  very  susceptible,  and  it 
was  the  first  time  I  saw  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal. 

I  was  brusquely  aroused  from  my  ecstatic  con¬ 
templation  by  my  companion,  who,  in  dulcet 
tones,  said:  'Mademoieelle  de  F — ,  allow  soe  te 
introduce  you  to  the  King  of  Spain.” 

That  he  made  but  a  poor  sort  of  a  husband  te 
his  first  wife.  Princess  Margherita,  was  a  well- 
known  fact.  He  led  a  dissipated  life  at  Venios^ 
and  the  echoes  of  his  follies  rang  throagh 
Europe;  and  when  I  saw  the  saintly  duohsas 
leading  a  life  of  charity  and  austerity,  and 
humble  in  the  midst  of  so  much  grandeur,  I  felt 
my  blood  boil  with  indignation  toward  him;  bat 
in  his  presence  one  forgot  all  save  that  he  woe 
a  gracious  sovereign,  who  willingly  told  an 
amusing  anecdote  in  which  he  came  oat  in 
colors  nr  from  glowing.— From  Frank  Lsslie'a 
Popular  Monthly  for  August 

PBINCK  BISMARCK’S  TE8T1MONV. 

While  so  much  is  being  said  in  English popesn 
of  the  living  faith  in  Christianity  execcisri  by 
the  late  Mr.  Qladstone,  a  confession  of  the  Inn 
Chancellor,  made  in  the  stormy  timee  of  187L 
appears.  Prince  Bismarck  said:  “If  I  wsse 
not  a  Christian,  I  would  not  serve  the  State  an¬ 
other  hour.  Why  should  I  worry  and  kill  saynsH 
with  this  incessant  toil,  anxiety  and  drudgesy, 
if  it  were  not  that  I  have  the  feeling  that  in 
God’s  name  I  must  do  my  duty  f  I  don’t  know 
where  I  should  get  my  sense  of  duty  if  it  wen 
not  from  God.  Orders  and  titles  have  no  attno- 
tions  for  me; '  it  is  the  definite  belief  in  a  tils 
after  death  that  makes  me  a  loyalist,  who  ass  by 
nature  a  Republican.  Take  away  this  faitn 
from  me  and  you  take  away  my  fatherland.  If 
1  were  not  a  thorough-going  Christian  believer, 
you  would  never  have  seen  me  Chancellor.  How 
willingly  would  I  clear  out  of  it  all  I  My  real 
pleasure  is  in  a  country  life,  in  the  woods  and 
open  air.  Were  it  not  for  my  relation  to  God,  1 
would  pack  up  to-morrow  and  be  off  to  grow 
oats  at  Varzin  I” 

BIB.  OI.ADSTONB  ON  CI.TBABIONTANI8aH. 

The  present  condition  of  Spain  and  her 
poesessiona  illustrates  the  truth  of  what  Ms. 
Gladstone  has  said  about  the  Ultramontane 
phase  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith: 

“It  is  hostile  to  mental  freedom  at  loige^ 
incompatible  with  the  thought  and  movement  of 
modern  civilization,  makes  undue  pretensions 
08  regards  the  State,  and  against  oonjugal  and 
parental  rights;  is  jealous  of  the  free  cireulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  tends  to  sap  the  love  of 
veracity  in  the  individual  mind:  alienates  tfao 
educated  mind  in  all  the  countries  where  it  is 
professed,  and  saps  the  morality  and  strength  of 
the  States  where  it  is  paramount.” 


:  Juljr  28,  1896. 
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RoVal 

Baking  Powder 

is  a  pure  cream  of  tartar 
bakii^  powder,  shown  by 
U.  S.  Government  tests 
the  highest  quality  of 
baking  powder  made.  In 
food  it  is  false  economy  to 
use  anything  but  the  best. 

WOTAt  >OWOH  00.,  WIW  YOWU 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“  Wh»t  tought  they  thns  afar  ? 

Bright  Jewels  of  the  mine  f 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ? 

They  sought  a  faith’s  pure  shrine  I 
Ay,  call  It  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod. 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found. 
Freedom  to  worship  God  I  ” 

What  a  great  army  of  auCFerers  for  cooBcience’ 
take  have  ennobled  the  earth  since  the  record  of 
Hebrews  Eleventh — the  “martyr-roll  of  heroes,” 
was  penned.  In  a  late  biography  of  Roger 
Williams,  published  by  The  Oentury  Company, 
the  author,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  aaccords  to  him 
the  honor  of  being  "The  pioneer  of  religious 
liberty.”  He  separates  the  development  of 
freedom  from  mediaeval  despotism,  into  three 
stages,  "The  Reformation,  The  Puritan  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  The  Elstablishment  of  Religious  Lib¬ 
erty;  three  links  in  the  chain  of  history,  stretch 
ing  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  apostles  of  these  three  epochs  are  Luther, 
Cromwell,  and  Roger  Williams.  The  first 
lessened  the  tyranny  of  the  church  by  dividing 
it.  The  second  weakened  the  claims  of  absolute 
monarchy  by  overturning  the  throne  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  third  reclaimed  liberty 
of  conscience  by  separating  the  functions  of 
church  and  State.” 

The  views  of  Roger  Williams  were  so  different 
from  those  of  the  Puritan  leaders  that  he  was 
banished  from  the  commonwealth.  “The  felici¬ 
tous  euphemism  of  his  great  adversary,  John 
Cotton,  being  ‘enlarged’  out  of  Massachusetts.” 
The  controversy  at  one  time  descended  to  such 
“trivial  conventionalities  as  to  the  wearing  of 
veils  by  women  in  religious  assemblies.” 

Good  Blood 
Makes  Health 

And  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  makes  good  blood.  That  la 
why  It  cures  so  many  diseases  and  makes  so  many 
people  feel  better  than  ever  before.  If  yon  don’t  feel 
well,  are  half  slok,  tired,  worn  out,  you  may  be  made 
well  by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  My  little  boy  was  all  run  down  and  had  no  appetite. 
We  got  him  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  be 
began  taking  It,  and  In  a  short  time  his  appetite 
returned,  and  he  was  soon  entirely  well.”  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Burton,  Hickory  Grove,  Pa. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all  dmgglsta 
fl ;  six  for  It.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 

U.— are  prompt,  efficient  and 
Hood  S  s  Ills  easy  in  effect.  tS  cents' 


It  is  no|,  strange  that  among  the  unenlightened 
in  our  own  land  the  spirit  of  cruel  intolerance 
should  be  found.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Tucson  school,  Arixona,  testified  to  having  seen  | 
the  lacerated  backs  of  pupils  who  had  been 
beaten  by  priests  when  they  returned  from 
school  in  European  garb,  and  their  parents  were 
in  such  a  state  of  subjection  as  to  offer  no  pro 
test.  A  change  of  religious  views  still  subjects 
our  pupils  to  suffering — sometimes  to  banish¬ 
ment  from  home  in  New  Mexico,  in  Utah,  and 
among  the  Indians.  When  will  full  emancipa¬ 
tion  come  to  persecutors  and  to  the  persecuted  T 

Sitka,  Alaska. — Mrs.  Tillie  Paul,  our  native 
helper,  wrote:  “My  eleventh  year  in  Sitka,  yet 
it  does  not  seem  so  long  since  I  arrived  with  my 
three  little  children  in  my  arms.  A  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  has  been  organised 
among  the  people.  Last  winter,  with  assistance, 
I  took  charge  of  it.  I  expect  to  work  harder  the 
coming  winter.  These  meetings  are  a  great  help 
to  our  people.  One  of  our  members  when  she 
was  dying,  requested  that  her  pledge  and  rib¬ 
bons  might  be  put  in  the  casket  and  buried 
with  her.  At  the  very  last  hour  she  sang  in 
Thlinget  (Klinket),  ‘At  the  cross,  at  the  cross 
where  I  first  saw  the  light,  and  the  burden  of 
my  heart  rolled  away.’  She  then  passed  away 
very  peacefully.  Another  woman  was  a  slave  to 
strong  drink,  and  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  was 
touching  to  hear  her  testify  how  Christ  took 
away  her  appetite  for  these  things.  Many  of 
our  members  have  died,  but  others  take  their 
places.  Though  we  miss  their  faces,  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  they  are  free  from  all  sorrow 
and  pain.” 

Mrs.  Heizersays:  “These  children  have  their 
ideas  of  an  English  education.  One  boy  wrote 
to  his  friends  that  he  had  his  English  education 
now,  and  wanted  to  go  out.  He  really  had 
merely  a  good  start.  But  he  went  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  time.  Others  have  a  longing  to  see 
the  world  and  want  to  ‘Qo  below’  (i.  e.  to 
Boston),  to  finish  their  education.” 

The  Most  Northern  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety. — Some  one  writes  of  the  Klondike  City 
Endeavor  Society,  organised  by  Rev.  S.  Hall 
Young,  as  the  most  Northern  of  the  Societies 
of  which  we  know.  This  should  be  remembered 
in  all  our  prayers.” 

Cbilcat.— Our  Chilcat  Mission  is  but  a  few 
miles  from  Dyea,  where  it  is  thought  that  the 
railroad  to  the  Yukon  region  may  have  its 
terminus.  Mr.  Warns  writes:  “One  of  my 
chief  occupations  at  present  is  adjusting  numer¬ 
ous  quarrels,  for  as  the  natives  are  taking  up 
and  fencing  lots,  disputes  frequently  occur. 
When  a  white  man  jumps  a  native’s  lot,  the  peo¬ 
ple  come  to  me  to  see  that  they  are  not  deprived 
of  their  rights.  The  verse,  ‘Blessed  are  the 
peace  makers,  ’  used  to  sound  so  pleasant  to  me 
that  1  often  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  so  act 
that  1  might  secure  the  blessing,  but  I  feel  like 
running  away  from  that  Christian  duty  now. 
Everything  indicates  that  we  are  to  have  a  large 
town  here,  and  seemingly  all  the  white  men  are 
wild.” 

“Fort  Wrangel  is  not  far  from  the  proposed 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  rail  and  steamer 
route  to  the  Yukon;  Juneau  has  a  constantly 
increasing  population  and  is  undergoing  the 
trials  of  the  exciting  times.  Sitka,  somewhat 
off  the  steamer  route,  is  lees  affected  than  the 
other  mission  towns  by  the  changes.” 

Qlad  to  Serve.— When  Bishop  Rowe  visited 
the  Yukon  valley  last  summer,  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  transfer  the  missionary  stationed  at  Fort 
Adame  to  Circle  City.  la  connection  with  this 
change  the  Bishop  tells  the  following  story:  “I 
was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  Yukon,  talking 
to  Paul  Bulob,  a  blind  Indian,  whom  I  con¬ 
firmed  this  year.  He  told  me  that  when  the 
Indiana  were  sick,  Mr.  Prevoat  would  give  them 
medicine;  when  they  died  he  would  bury  them 
— and  sometimes  they  bring  their  dead  260  miles 
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to  belburied.  Turning  to  me,  he  said :  ‘Now, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Why  do  you  take  away  the 
missionary  V 

A  lump  filled  my  throat  as  I  replied:  ‘Paul, 
the  Indiana  do  not  stay  at  the  Mission ;  they 
scatter  everywhere;  at  Circle  City  there  are 
many  more,  and  there  is  no  one  to  teach  them. 
Do  you  >ot  think  that  we  ought  to  go  there  T’ 
He  was  silent  for  a  time,  then  said,  ‘Yes.’ 
‘Paul,’  I  said,  ‘you  have  just  become  blind; 
pertmps  Qod  wishes  it,  that  you  may  do  some¬ 
thing  for  Him.’  Quickly  he  asked:  ‘Do  you 
think  Qod  wishes  it?’  ‘Yea,  Paul,’  I  said. 
‘Then,  I,  too,  wish  it,  and  I  do  not  feel  bad.’ 

“This  shows  what  the  grace  of  Qod  can  do 
for  one  who  a  few  months  before,  was  a  heathen, 
blind  spiritually,  but  now,  although  blind 
bodily,  able  to  say,  'I,  too,  wish  it,  and  1  do 
not  feel  liad.’  ‘Paul,’  I  said,  ‘you  are  glad  to 
know  Jesus,  Qod’s  Son.  Now  Jesus  wants  you 
to  tell  your  people  how  He  loves  them,  died  to 
save  them  from  sin,  and  wants  them  to  love 
Him  and  be  good.  Will  you  not  help  them, 
talk  to  them,  pray  with  them,  do  the  same  as 
the  missionary  if  any  of  them  die  ?  and  perhaps 
the  good  white  people  will  send  you  s  mission¬ 
ary  next  spring  ’  He  said  he  would,  and  added : 
‘When  you  go  to  these  white  friends,  tell  them 
that  poor  Paul,  an  old  blind  Indian,  would  be 
so  happy  If  they  would  send  on  for  my  people  a 
missionary  to  love  them  and  help  them  to  be 
good.’  ” 

Important  Teaching.— It  has  been  wisely  sug¬ 
gested  that  “our  common  schools  and  higher 
seminaries  of  leirning  teach  American  youth 
the  full  meaning  of  oar  early  history.  It  will 
foster  genuine  patriotism  for  our  young  people 
to  review  the  history  of  Spanish  oppression ; 
how  Qod  permitted  Spain  to  discover  America, 
but  not  to  colonize  the  United  States.  Every 
attempt  at  colonizing  our  country  by  Spain  and 
other  nations  of  Southern  Europe  was  foiled 
by  a  wise  and  kind  Providence.  Only  colonists 
from  lands  with  an  open  Bible  were  permitted 
to  succeed.  Colonists  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  prepared  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  #dre  sifted  like  the  finest  of  the  wheat 
from  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Northern 
Europe,  with  worthy  compatriots  from  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  to  Sow  this  fair  land  for 
a  harvest  of  free  Christisn  institutions.” 

H.  E.  B. 


For  Heavy,  Sluggish  Feeling 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  prodaces  healthy  activity  of  weak  or  disordered 
stomachs  that  need  stlmalating,  and  acts  as  a  tonic 
on  nerves  and  brain. 
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The  best  Shoe  Dressing  in  the  world. 
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WOMAN’S  BOABO  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

We  are  rery  glad  to  bare  at  hand  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mias  Denny  from  our  miaaionary.  Dr. 
Georgians  E.  Whiting,  dated  Seoul,  Korea, 
March  25th.  She  aaya : 

"Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  are  interested 
in  my  work,  or  rather  our  work,  for  the  praying 
and  giving  workers  at  home  are  just  as  truly 
working  here  as  we  are,  1  will  tell  you  a  little 
about  my  last  trip  to  the  country,  on  which 
Miae  Strong  acoompinied  me.  We  traveled  three 
days  to  reach  the  first  station  of  our  tour.  On 
our  first  days'  journey,  we  saw  a  curious  and 
striking  sight  Way  up  on  the  mountains  were 
two  immense  stone  heads,  towering  above  the 
tree-tope.  On  inquiry  we  were  told  that  thfy 
were  the  Parju  Mediok ;  one  head  being  that  of 
a  woman,  the  other  that  of  a  man.  Women 
desiring  children  or  other  blessings,  come  here 
to  pray  for  them.  Men  come  also  to  make 
their  requests;  and  the  Korean  added,  'and  they 
sometimes  get  what  they  pray  for.’  And  the 
coincidences  of  prayer  and  answer,  had  given 
them  faith  in  these  cold  stones  I  We  climbed 
the  hill  to  get  a  nearer  view,  and  found  that  the 
beada  reated  on  immense  rocks,  rudely  carved 
to  represent  bodies.  I  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  these  ancient  and  moea- 
grown  stones. 

At  the  six  different  villages  we  visited,  we 
were  delighted  with  the  cbaracter  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Christians.  At  one  place  there 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  baptised  Chris¬ 
tiana,  besides  many  others  who  profess  belief, 
but  have  not  yet  received  baptism.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  give  to  them  whatever  we  in 
our  weakceas  could. 

As  we  were  about  to  gi  to  the  next  place, 
Mias  Strong’s  chair  coolies  very  ungraciously 
left  us,  and  we  were  where  we  could  not  get 
others.  The  coolie  work,  as  yon  know,  is  con* 


How’s  This ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  DoUen  Reward  for  any  ease  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHKNEY  A  CO.,  Prope.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  urndersUmed,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  In  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

WssT  A  Tbuax,  Wholeeale  Dmgglste,  Toledo,  O. 
Wau>ixo,  Kutkah  a  Mabvik,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally,  acting  dlreotly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfSoee  of  the  system.  Prlc 
76c  .  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimonials  free 


sidered  very  degrading,  the  coolies  being  a 
despised  class.  The  Christians,  seeing  our  dilB 
cnlty,  talked  the  matter  over  together,  and 
came  to  ns  saying,  'Ton  have  come  down  here 
to  he'p  us, and  we  don’t  want  yon  to  be  troubled ; 
so  we  have  decided  to  carry  your  chair  for  you.  ’ 
To  carry  a  chair  when  one  has  had  no'practice, 
is  very  hard  work ;  but  the  hardest  part  for  these 
Christians  was  to  lay  aside  Korean  custom- 
long  standing,  time  honored,  inexorable  Cho  sen 
Pun  sok,  ( Korean  custom, )  and  put  themselves 
00  a  level  with  the  despised  coolie.  As  they 
were  about  to  take  up  the  chair,  they  said,  'We 
would  not  have  done  this  before  we  were  Chris¬ 
tians.  No  amount  of  money  would  bave  been 
any  consideration!.’  They  said  they  would  have 
to 'eat  much  ridicule,  ’  the  Korean  idiom  for 
being  ridiculous.  Doing  this  of  their  own 
accord  was  a  very  touching  and  powerful  proof  of 
what  Christ  had  already  done  for  them  in  chang¬ 
ing  their  hearts. 

One  of  these  Christians  who  carried  the  chair, 
told  me  that  before  he  became  a  Christian  he 
used  to  drink  much,  and  was  a  source  of  great 
trouble  to  his  wife.  'Now,'  he  said,  'she  is  a 
Christian,  too,  and  we  are  very  happy ;  and  my 
father  and  mother  bel  eve,  my  children  have  all 
been  baptized,  and  we  are  a  blessing  many  re 
ceived  house  1’  (The  Korean  idiom  for  a  much 
blessed  household. )  1  told  him  I  should  tell  his 
American  friends  about  him,  and  f  knew  his 
story  would  make  them  very  happy. 

At  a  village  where  we  had  expected  to  find  no 
Christians  among  the  women,  although  we  knew 
some  men  had  been  baptized  in  the  place,  we 
found  five  who  had  entered  the  Christian >  life 
within  the  previous  five  weeks. 

At  another  village  an  old  woman  who  wanted 
to  believe,  and  did,  perhaps,  up  to  the  light  she 
had,  said  to  Mias  Strong  as  we  were  leaving, 
'When  can  I  look  for  you  again  ?  I  am  getting 
very  old.’  It  is  sad  to  leave  these  women 
groping  after  the  Light,  and  having  so  little 
opportunity  to  learn  of  Him. 

At  one  place  where  we  were  the  first  foreign 
women  ever  seen,  we  were  literally  left  no  ataod 
ing-room  in  the  house,  and  had  to  take  up  our 
position  in  the  door- way,  so  great  was  the  jam 
within.  Not  a  New  York  City  crowd,  but  just 
as  truly  a  jam,  though  limited  by  the  walls  of 
the  compound.  I  was  afraid  the  master  of  the 
house  would  never  want  us  to  come  again  ;  but 
be  earnestly  requested  us  to  repeat  the  visit,  and 
said  he  was  happy  to  bave  his  houee  filled  with 
the  Koreans  who  had  come  to  bear  the  Qoepel, 
and  that  he  wished  the  whole  city  would  believe. 

It  would  be  rather  hard  for  us  to  let  a  promia 
coons  crowd  enter  our  houses,  and  for  lack  of 
atanding  room,  step  up  on  the  furniture  as  these 
people  did." 

Here  is  an  instance  which  ahows  what  is  going 
on  quietly  among  the  Moelems  in  Persia.  One 
of  our  missionaries  writes:  "Our  work  among 
them  is  of  the  most  quiet  nature,  as  any  open 
and  very  active  work  would  instantly  arouse 
much  opposition,  and  stir  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people  so  as  to  greatly  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  large  Christian  population  in  the  country. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet  work  going 
on,  and  the  Scriptures  are  circulated.  This 
month  is  the 'fast  of  Ramazan,’ during  which 
the  Moslems  fast  from  before  daylight  until 
after  the  stars  are  seen.  During  these  hours 
they  csn  neither  eat,  drink  nor  smoke. 

One  of  our  preachers  met  on  the  road  two 
Bayids,  or  lineal  deasendents  of  Mohammed, 
who  were  smoking.  They  asked  him  what  time 
it  was  f  He  replied  by  asking  what  use  it  was 
for  him  to  tell,  for  they  had  already  broken  their 
fast.  The  older  one  replied  that  'he  was  not  a 
brute  to  bind  bis  mouth.’  Then  said  our 
preacher,  'What  outward  circumstance  has  freed 
you  from  this  bondage  ?’  thinking  that  the  men 
might  be  on  a  journey,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
eat  if  they  will  keep  the  fast  at  some  other  time 


Cure 

ConsiS^ 

paiton 

and  yon  cure  its  consequences.  These  are 
some  of  the  consequences  of  constipation : 
Biliousness,  loss  of  appetite,  pimples,  sour 
stomach,  depression,  coated  tongue,  night¬ 
mare,  palpitation,  cold  feet,  debility,  diz¬ 
ziness,  weakness,  backache,  vomiting, 
jaundice,  piles,  pallor,  stitch,  irritability, 
nervousness,  headache,  torpid  liver,  heart- 
bum,  foul  breath,  sleeplessness,  drowsi¬ 
ness,  hot  aldn,  cramps,  throbbing  head. 

Ayer^s 

Omnmtlitmtkm 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer’s  Pills  are  a  specific  for 
all  diseases  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
bowels. 

“  I  suffered  from  constipation  which  as¬ 
sumed  such  an  obstinate  form  that  I  feared 
it  would  cause  a  stoppage  of  the  bowels. 
After  vainly  trying  various  remedies,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  take  Ayer’s  Pills.  Two  boxes  effected 
a  complete  cure.” 

D.  BUSEE,  Saco,  He. 

"For  eight  years  I  was  afflicted  with 
constipation,  which  became  so  bad  that  the 
doctors  could  do  no  more  for  me.  Then  1 
began  to  take  Ayer’s  Pills,  and  soon  the 
bowels  recovered  their  natural  action.” 

WM.  H.  DeLAUCETT,  Dorset,  Out 

THE  PILL  THAT  WILL. 


of  the  year.  The  man  replied,  'No  circumstance 
has  made  mo  free,  but  this  has  made  me  free ;’ 
and  he  pulled  a  pocket  testament  out  of  his  Bow¬ 
ing  robes.  Just  then  some  Moslems  were  seen 
approaching,  and  the  Sayida  quickly  emptied 
their  pipes  and  slipped  away,  for  it  would  get 
them  into  much  trouble,  and  probably  mean 
severe  persecution,  to  be  found  smoking  Who 
three  men  were,  or  where  they  got  the  Word  of 
God,  is  not  known ;  but  the  incident  shows  that 
there  are  many  who  believe  in  secret." 

M.  W.  W. 
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ON  THE  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 

•y 

Edward  Samson  was  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  was  in  receipt  of  a  good  in¬ 
come,  and  had  encouraging  business 
prospects ;  so  he  married  a  wife,  bought 
a  home  and  furnished  it,  agreeing  to  pay 
for  the  furniture  on  the  instalment  plan. 
It  was  easy  to  pay  the  instalments,  and 
he  was  confident  that  in  twenty  years  he 
would  be  able  also  to  pay  off  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  home,  and  have,  besides,  a 
little  capital  laid  by. 

But  he  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident 
in  less  than  a  year  after  his  marriage. 
The  furniture  could  not  be  retained,  the 
mortgage  on  the  house  was  foreclosed, 
and  the  savings  for  the  widow  amounted 
to  only  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 

Now,  suppose  Edward  Samson  had  in¬ 
sured  his  life  when  he  took  to  himself  a 
wife  and  a  home  and  a  houseful  of  fur¬ 
niture.  He  could  have  paid  for  his  in¬ 
surance  also  on  the  instalment  plan.  But 
it  would  have  been  on  a  very  different 
kind  of  instalment  plan.  In  the  first 
place,  at  his  death  all  unpaid  instalments, 
instead  of  being  assessed  against  his  wife, 
would  have  been  instantly  canceled.  In 
the  second  place,  the  return  to  his  wife 
would  not  have  been  only  what  he  had 
paid  in  premiums  to  the  company,  but  a 
larger  sum — quite  as  much  as  if  he  had 
lived  to  pay  all  twenty  of  the  instalments 
on  his  policy. 

For  example,  suppose  he  had  taken  a 
Guaranteed  Cash  Value  policy  in  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  for 
$10,000.  The  annual  premium  would 
have  been  $220.10,  and  at  his  death  his 
wife  would  have  received  $10,000  for 
the  outlay  of  only  $220. 10.  With  this 
sum  the  wife  could  have  paid  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  home,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  instalments  on  the  furniture,  and 
would  still  have  had  a  few  thousands  left 
for  necessary  expenses. 

If  this  young  man  had  died  during  the 
second  year,  his  wife  would  have  received 
$10,000  for  an  outlay  of  $440.20,  and  even 
if  he  had  not  died  until  the  twentieth  year, 
his  wife  would  still  have  received  more 
than  twice  the  amount  paid  to  the  Equit¬ 
able  Society.  If  he  had  lived  until  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  year  he  himself 
could  receive  the  Guaranteed  Cash  Value 
of  his  policy,  $2,390,  together  with  the 
surplus  then  apportioned. 

Has  a  young  man  any  right  to  marry 
and  owe  money  on  his  Wome  and  furni¬ 
ture,  unless  he  protects  his  wife  by  life 
insurance,  if  he  can  obtain  it? 

For  further  information  about  this  form 
of  life  insurance,  please  address 

Charles  A.  Bryan, 

(ieoeral  Agent, 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 


MUSIC 

Th«  oolaoint  of  onr  Mnsio  Departmont  an  opao  to 
oontrlbatlona  npon  any  ■nUoot  nlatlng  to  mnalo  and 
tta  tmproToment  in  the  doTotional  eenrloe  in  the  Snnday 
whool,  prayer  meetlnge  and  the  church. 


**  LET  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  SINO.** 

Holy  Trinity  Church  of  Brooklyn,  haa  long 
been  widely  known,  but  of  late  yeara  in  con- 
aiderable  part  from  the  fact  that  Dudley  Buck, 
the  noted  compoeer,  ia  the  organiat  and  choir 
master  of  the  church.  Dr.  McConnell,  the 
present  pastor,  and  auccesaor  of  the  popular  Dr. 
Hall,  finds  that  the  choir  under  Mr.  Buck's 
training  haa  become  so  fine  that  the  congrega 
tion  instead  of  being  inspired  by  it  are  awed, 
and  do  not  sing.  The  new  rector's  opinion  is 
that  the  only  purpose  of  a  choir,  however  fine, 
is  to  lead  the  congregation  in  singing.  The 
Congregatiooaliat  quotes  from  The  Church 
News,  edited  by  Dr.  McConnell:  "The  hymns 
at  least  belong  to  the  people.  If  even  a  small 
minority  of  the  congregation  want  to  sing 
hymns,  no  matter  how  badly  they  sing  them, 
neither  the  rector,  the  choir,  nor  the  majority 
of  the  congregation  has  anything  to  say  about 
it  The  church  by  her  law  has  given  this  right 
to  the  people,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  away, 
either  by  direct  or  indirect  means.  .  .  .  The 
people  should  sing  the  hymns,  and  the  choir 
should  give  them  tunes  which  are  singable." 

This  is  the  language  of  sound  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  Listening  to  singing  so  artistic 
that  one  hesitates  to  join  in  it,  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  worship,  unless  from  the  nature  of 
the  ease  it  is  a  piece  which  should  be  performed 
vicariously.  Even  an  inferior  choir  can  make 
it  impossible  for  the  people  to  sing,  by  arbi¬ 
trarily  varying  the  time,  by  uncertainty  as  to 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  lines,  by  a  volume 
B3  loud  that  the  people  cannot  hear  themselves 
or  their  immediate  neighbors,  or  so  low  that, 
appalled  by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  they 
cease,  or  by  interludes  so  long  that  the  spirit  of 
the  hymn  is  lost  and  the  people  are  occupied 
by  the  consciousness  of  physical  weariness. 

In  St.  Patrick's  Oatbedral,  Dublin,  we  heard 
the  most  splendid  solo,  quartet,  and  choral 
music,  but  when  the  hymns  were  sung  the  whole 
vast  congregation  joined,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  professional  singers  and  organists  aimed 
to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  do  so. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  used  to  say  to  bis  great 
choir  and  noted  organist,  John  Zundel,  "Now 
mind,  I  tell  you,  if  you  stop  my  congregation 
from  singing  I  will  blow  you  and  your  organ 
and  your  choir  into  smithereens. "  This  was  one 
of  his  facetiae,  but  it  showed  how  discriminating 
was  his  estimate  of  the  function  to  be  subserved 
by  choirs  and  organs.  Mr.  Spurgeon  would 
have  no  musical  instrument,  saying  that  God 
preferred  the  sound  of  human  voices  to  any 
sounds  that  human  hands  could  make. 

The  last  was  an  eitreme  statement.  When  Bt. 
John  speaks  of  the  voices  in  the  heavens  praising 
Qod  be  says,  "And  a  vo'ce  came  out  of  the 
throne  saying,  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  His  ser¬ 
vants,  and  ye  that  fear  Him,  both  small  and 
great.  And  I  beard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a 
great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
ssying,  Allelujah  I  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reignetb. "  But  St.  John  a'so  says  that  mirgled 
with  the  voice  of  the  waters  and  the  thunder 
and  the  sounda  and  of  a  great  multitude,  "I 
beard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their 
harps. Christian  Advocate,  New  York. 
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Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 
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e  per  cent.  net. 
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one  year.  You  can  have  letteis  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
.Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancbokt,  Ula  Secretary, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETT  FOB  PBOMOTIMO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  MEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St .  and  Beading  Boom  and  daily  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Boom;  Its  Branches,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson 
Blver,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by 
sailors  of  many  natlonalitlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  pros¬ 
pered,  and  Is  dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Bev.  SAMI’EL  Boi  LT,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 

T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hkrrick,  Trea-s. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


TBE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FBIBMD  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  Mew  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Hailnrt'  .Wuonrinr,  the  Seaman’t  Friend, 
and  the  Lift  Buat.  JAMES  W.  Kuwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  8TUH- 
iiES.  Treas.;  Bev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.U.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  UUL'aE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  pmvided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respet'table  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  tasause  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  mure  than  45,(IUU  have  lieen  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,UIU  have  lived  In  the  himsc. 

Ikmatluns  of  money,  sei  ond-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A..M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p  m.  except 
Saturday:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jcrup,  Pres.:  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Bussei.!.  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Babnarii,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  fur  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMEBICAM  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  (Kristian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects 
A  large  piirtlon  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  I30U  to  AHIII  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  V. 


MUMIOMABT  COTTAGE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

M teloiuuiM  of  the  Piwebyteiian  Church,  who  with  to 
▼idt  OhAHtBaqiia  the  coming  aeaeon,  are  Invited  to  oc- 
onpy  rooma,  free  of  expenee,  in  the  Cottage  (xinnected 
with  the  Preebrtertan  Hooae  at  Chantanqna,  for  two 
waaka  la  Jalv  or  Angnat.  The  number  of  rooma  la  Hm- 
Itod,  and  early  application  sbonld  be  made  ao  that  aa 
man7  aa  poaubla  can  be  enterUIned.  If  there  is  room 
after  providing  for  such  miaslonariea,  young  men,  eons 
of  mtaalonarlea  of  the  Preab^rian  Boards,  who  to 
pursua  aoma  oourae  of  atndy  at  Chantanqna,  and  any 
Praahrtartan  minister  and  wife,  or  the  vHdow  of  any 
mlnlitar  under  the  eare  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  our 
Ohuroh,  will  be  received.  Addreee  Preebytertan  Mis- 
atonary  Cottage,  Poatoflloe  Box  No.  1,  Chautauqua,  N.  T. 

Mm.  A.  E.  SxiHNHR  Soeretary. 


MIMUTBS  AMD  BEPOBT8. 

The  Minutes  of  General  Aaaembly,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  lasned  and  dlatribnted  this  year,  beginning  on  or 
about  August  l,and  continuing  until  August  16.  To 
ministers  oelonging  to  Presbyteries  that  have  iksid  their 
fall  apportionment  to  the  Contingent  Fund,  the  cloth 
bound  Minutes  will  be  furnished  for  26  cents  each.  The 
volume  oontalniM  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boards  to 
pnUished  at  the  following  prices:  oloth-bonnd  copies,  to 
ministers,  30  cents:  other  persons,  SO  cents.  Persons 
dealring  cloth-bound  copies,  either  of  the  Minutes  or  of 
the  ReportsoFlU  pleese  at  once  oommnnicate  with  the 
Rev.  W  ^Roberta,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk,  U19  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRESBYTERIES. 


DEATH  OF  Her.  WH.  W.  WILLIAMS,  D.  D., 

OF  TOLEDO. 

The  death  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  7th,  1896,  of 
Rev.  William  W.  Williams,  forty-four  years 
paator  of  the  Firat  Coogregational  Church  of 
that  city,  waa  an  eveot  of  more  thau  ordinary 
local  and  general  intereat.  He  waa  born  in  Ver¬ 
non,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  October  25tb, 
1821,  being  the  fourth  eon  of  Thomae  and 
Rebecca  Stockton  Williams  The  father  waa 


Chicago  Presbytery  will  bold  a  stated  meeting  at  its 
rooms.  Atlas  Block,  Mondsy.  Ang.  1.  st  10.80  a.m. 

Jambs  Frothihobam,  Stated  Clerk. 


SUMMER  OUTTMOS. 

Pereonally-Condaoted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  the 
following  Personally-Tondacted  Tours  for  the  Summer 
and  early  Autumn  of  18M:— 

To  the  North  (inclnding  Watkins  Glen.  Niagara  Falls, 
Thousand  Islands,  Montreal,  Quebec,  An  Sable  Chasm, 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga,  and  a  daylight 
ride  through  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson),  July  85  and 
August  16.  Rate,  $100  for  the  round  trip  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  (xivering  all 
expenses  of  a  two-weeks’  trip.  Proportionate  ratee  nom 
other  points. 

To  Yellowstone  Park  and  tbe  Trsns-Mtoslseippl  Expo¬ 
sition  on  a  special  train  of  Pullman  sleeping,  compart¬ 
ment.  observation,  and  dining  cars,  allovni^  eight  days 
in  “Wonderland”  and  two  days  at  Omaha,  Mptember  1. 
Rate,  $885  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Mltunore,  and 
Washington;  from  Pittsburg. 

Two  ten-day  tours  to  Gettysburg,  Luray  Caverns.  Nat- 
nral  Bridge,  vliglnla  Hot  Springs,  Klohmond,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  September  88  and  October  19.  Rate,  $^  from 
New  York,  $68  from  Philadelphia.  Proportionate  rate 
from  other  points. 

For  Itineraries  and  further  information  apply  to  ticke 
agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Genera 
Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Taan 

Mra  Wnrsiow’B  Sootmuio  Stritp  has  been  need  tar  ovei 
fifty  rears  by  mlUtons  of  mothers  tar  their  children  wbUt 
teething  with  perfect  snoceaa  It  soothee  the  child,  softeni 
the  gums,  sUsys  sU  pains,  cures  wind  ooUc,  sad  to  the  besi 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  soffere; 
Immernately.  Sold  by  Dmggtots  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twen^' five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wln> 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind 


Hall. — Rev.  Edwin  Hall  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  entered 
Into  rest  June  83, 1888,  In  his  sixty-ninth  year. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETKRT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (Mth  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office,  No.  80  East  88d  Street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A.  R.  LAMB,  60  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  corresponding 
or  private  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  year  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  B.,  Tbe 
Evangelist. 


PASTORS  OR  CHURCHES  desiring  snppUes,  in  or 
out  of  city,  can  be  accommodatea  by  writing  Rev 
Gbo.  H.  WalIiAOK,  60  E.  98d  Street.  New  York. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

WeffiTR  special  attention  to  the  manaffement  of  Hlnneapolit 
Property  f6r  non^resideats,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodnoe  the 
ignest  income  with  the  least  poesible  expense  until  it  can  be  Mid. 
nfteea  Teore*  EzperleMee  with  the  H^heet  Aeeeees  In  effiart* 
lag  saire  If  yoo  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  management  of 

n  A^NE1\  atdper  oent.on  Selected  First  Mortgagee. 
nUHCl  l«wAIld,y  Impiroved  Real  Estate,  at 

mr  cent,  preeent  aotoal  cash  valne.  References  famished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

809  Sank  of  Commarca,  Minnoapolla,  Minn. 

Charles  M.  Sheldon’s 

BOOKS 

Ovep  212,000  Hold. 

In  H  is ’Steps— 

“What  would  Jesus  Do?” 
The  Crucifixion  of  Phillip  Strong 
Robert  Hardy’s  Seven  Days 
His  Brother’s  Keeper 

rniljlj  .  Cloth . 75  Centa  Each 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

91B  Madison  St.,  Chieago. 

-A.  o  m  nr  ■r  8  'vw  .a.  zr  t  m  x> 


PRB8RRTR  TOUR  RTAMORLIRT8. 

Now  that  The  EvangellM  Is  published  In  a  shape  con 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  lu  readers  will  wlA  » 
dlnder  for  tbe  purpose  of  keepings  Ills  In  the  best  srder 
Ws  can  Ripply  such  a  binder  for  60  oents  esob,  pnstam 
prepaid.  Addrcn  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avsnu* 
New  York  City 


born  in  Roxbory,  MaBBaebuBotta,  and  the  houae 
of  hia  nativity  yet  atande  on  Walnut  avenue, 
being  known  as  the  “Old  Williame  Maneion.” 
Hie  mother  was  from  New  Jersey,  her  father, 
Benjamin  Stockton,  M.D.,  having  been  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  tbe  Army  of  the  Revolution.  The  father 
of  deceaaed  for  fifty  yeara  was  elder  of  the  Piee- 
byterian  Church  at  Vernon,  giving  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  thereligioua,  ae  to  other  education  of  hia 
children. 

At  the  age  of  17  years.  Dr.  Williams  experi¬ 
enced  change  of  heart  and  united  with  the 
church  at  Vernon.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
Vernon  Academy  and  at  ^v.  David  Nelson’s 
Mission  Institute,  Quincy,  Illinois.  Taking  hia 
college  course  at  Amherat,  be  was  graduated  at 
Auburn  Seminary  in  1846,  where  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  and  in 
1848  was  ordained  by  Onondaga  Presbytery,  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Camillus,  New  York,  which  he  served  sc- 
ceptably  for  five  years.  On  call  of  tbe  First 
Congregational  Church,  Dr.  Williams  came  to 
Toledo  in  September,  1853,  being  installed  by 
Maumee  Presbytery,  June  18th,  1854,  under 
what  was  known  as  the  “Plan  of  Union”  of 
special  Congregational  Churches  with  the  Pres 
byterian  Church.  This  relation,  without  change 
or  desire  for  change,  continued  for  the  exceptional 
period  of  nearly  forty-four  years,  and  until  May 
12th,  1897,  when,  aa  the  result  of  advancing  years, 
he  tendered  hie  resignation  ae  pastor,  receiving 
epecial  exireeaion  of  appreciation  and  respect  of 
tbe  people  so  long  faithfully  served,  with  title 
of  “Pastor  Emeritus,”  and  liberal  life  annuity. 
Dr.  Williams’  predeceeeore  were  Rev.  William 
H.  Beecher,  (1844  1847);  Rev.  Anson  Smytbe. 
(1847-1850) ;  Rev.  Samuel  Wright,  (1851  1852) ; 
the  latter  dying  of  cholera,  a  result  of  heroic 
expoeure  by  atteudance  on  thoae  within  hia 
parish  prostrated  by  that  fatal  dieeaee  then  so 
prevalent  in  Toledo. 

Aside  from  pastoral  service.  Dr.  Williame  wae 
throughout  active  and  efficient  in  other  lines  of 
work.  Specially  prominent  in  such  connection 
was  hia  devotion  to  the  Sunday  school,  of  which 
he  wae  Superintendent  for  forty- four  yeara, 
devoting  himeelf  throughout  to  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  important  branch,  which  atta'ned 
a  record  not  equalled  in  the  city.  Ae  truly 
stated  in  a  fitting  memorial  to  hia  aervice  by 
that  school  in  1896:  “For  nearly  a  half-century 
of  time,  no  form  or  voice  baa  been  with  tbe 
membere  of  this  echool  aa  familiar  aa  hie.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  scholars  have  become  parents,  and  some 
of  them  grandparents ;  while  graduatee  of  tbe 
school  are  found  in  most  departments  of  buei- 
nesi  and  professional  life  in  Toledo  and  else¬ 
where.  No  other  city  school  has  been  aa  largely 
represented  in  tbe  work  of  missions,  at  home 
and  abroad.”  The  memorial  further  etatee  moat 
justly :  “Of  Dr.  Williams'  pulpit  and  parish  ser¬ 
vice,  it  may  be  etated,  that  few  Toledo  pastors 
have  taken  equally  positive  stand  for  both  sound 
theology  and  true  Ohrietian  life,  while  hia  voice 
has  ever  been  clear  and  strong  against  evil  in 
every  form.  Throughout  be  has  been  outspoken 
in  bebslf  of  temperance.  Hie  social  habits  have 
done  much  in  attaching  to  him  many  outside 
the  Church,  while  strengthening  him  in  the 
community  were  he  has  been  of  eubetantial  ser¬ 
vice  in  different  ways,  especially  aa  a  champion 
of  good  citixenabip  and  pore  government.” 

Dr.  Williams’  record  was  most  justly  set  forth 
by  is  Bocceeeor,  Rev.  Albert  M.  Hyde,  on  th 


July  S8  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ALLEN’S  FOOT- EASE 

A  Powder  for  the  Feet. 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Alien’s  Foof^Eese,  a  nawder  far  the 
r/ fvt^ta  It  cures  paintul,  swullens  smertinc 
1  feet.  And  instantly  takes  the  stin^  ont  of 
oorn*  and  bunions.  1 the  greatest 
comfort  ijiNCovery  of  the  acca  AU 
n  ^  len’s  Koota^fiase  makes  tight-fittinf  or  new 

1  y  K\  shoes  feel  easy.  Itisaoertain  cureforsweat- 
I  IW  ing.calloas  and  hot,  tired,  acbin^eet.  We 
I  AV\  bare  orer  1<I,0U0  testimonials.  TRV  IT 
/  TO*I>AYa  Sold  by  all  druggists  and  shoe 

i  \j  stores,35c.  Do  not  accent  an  Inferior 

Imitation.  Sent  by  mail  forSoc.  in  stamps, 

««^WimBssl  ITDPP  TKIAId  PACKAAilE 

mdCseJSril**  T  i\CK  sent  by  mail.  Address 

ALLEN  8.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

CMention  this  mscaiine). 


•ocaaioe  of  the  funeral  service  of  the  former, 
irtien  he  eaid:  “No  man  in  Toledo  haa  led  a 
laigar  hoat  in  the  making  of  the  culture  and 
■oral  aentiment  of  the  city.  After  fifty  years, 
fat  tka  white  light  that  beats  against  the  throne, 
■o  raan  ean  eay  he  did  him  wrong.  He  was 
withoat  reproach.  We  loved  him,  again,  becanae 
ka  waa  ationg.  He  was  a  manly  man.  He  was 
a  ragged  oak.  Hia  was  the  sturdy  Puritan 
diaraeter,  beautiful  for  its  strength.  But  we 
krad  him  because  he  was  broad— hia  sympathies 
as  wide  as  humai  need  ’’ 

Specially  suggestive  of  Dr.  Williams*  personal 
davokion  to  hia  pastoral  charge,  is  the  fact  that 
ttuongbout  such  relation  be  administered  the 
aauament  at  every  communion  service  of  the 
Okwrek  such  occasions  being  not  ieee  than  262 
fai  number,  no  vacations  occurring  in  that  con* 

MOtiOB. 

At  different  times  Dr.  Williame  represented 
tke  Presbytery  in  the  General  Aaaembly  of  the 
ftoabyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Williame  was  married  December  18th, 
1848,  with  Miea  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late 
Isaac  Jerome  of  Fairmount,  New  York,  who  is 
left  to  appreciate  the  half  century  of  active  life 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  hie  fellowmen. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
■pow  Dr.  Williams  by  Hamilton  College  in  1872. 

Ike  appearance  here  of  this  eketcb  of  the  life 
and  wwk  of  Dr.  Williame  ia  the  more  fitting 
faoae  the  fact,  that  he  wae  a  reader  of  The 
Bvangeliet  from  ite  very  start,  as  he  was  a  sub 
aeriber  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Clark  Waggoner. 

Tmjuo,  Ohio,  Julj-  23, 1808. 


The  guiding  star  of  candy  lovers 
is  the  famous  name  of  Whitman. 
The  excellence  of 

WHITMAN’S 

Chocolates  and  Confections 

has  made  them  famous  everywhere. 
Ask  the  dealer. 

Whitman’s  insiantaneoBS  Chocolate 

perfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  delicious  and 
kaaltliful.  Madcinstantly  with  holllna water. 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  S  SON. 
tStS  Chestnut  Strsst,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I  ■sMreaaliig  •4vertiaef*a  jMstroMiadMsr  estr 
Th*  Mvmngeliat. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Has.  Julia*  Hbaxh,  Ohalrman. 

Miss  Abha  R.  Bbals,  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Mice  Olasa  riBLD,  Tieaanter. 

Miea  Aliob  (XMatsb,  SnpS. 


WHAT  LOYE  CAN  DO. 

The  power  of  devotion  and  self-aacrifice  which 
is  found  in  the  bumble  homes  of  which  we  wrote 
last  week  ie  often  very  touching,  and  teachea  ua 
many  a  lesson  in  patience  and  cheerfulness  under 
sffliction. 

Not  long  since  we  found  that  one  of  our  moth¬ 
ers,  who  wae  struggling  to  make  a  family  of 
eight  comfortable  in  three  email  rooms  in  the 
basement  of  a  little  old  house  in  a  narrow  back 
atreet,  had  taken  in  a  dying  aister  and  nuraed 
her  during  seven  weeka  of  the  last  stages  of  that 
dread  and  moat  revolting  dieeaee,  cancer. 

The  poor  sufferer  had  been  in  a  hospital  in 
Brooklyn  for  some  time,  but  when  the  dieeaee 
reached  such  a  stage  that  they  could  keep  her 
no  longer  in  justice  to  other  patienta,  there  waa 
nothing  left  for  her  but  the  City  Hospital, 
which  not  only  ehe  dreaded,  but  her  old  and 
infirm  mother  felt  waa  the  one  thing  she  could 
not  bear,  as  it  took  her  co  far  away  from  them 
for  her  last  weary  weeks  on  earth.  The  only 
other  alternative  was  for  the  aister  to  take  her  in, 
and  in  apite  of  the  young  baby  and  the  daily 
fight  to  fill  all  the  hungry  little  mouths,  a  place 
was  made  for  the  invalid.  When  friende  and 
neighbors  protested  that  it  was  more  than  ehe 
ought  to  do,  the  invariable  reply  was,  “She  ie 
my  sieter. ’’ 

Another  dread  of  the  poor  invalid  was  the 
ambulance  in  which  the  hospital  authorities 
offered  to  move  her,  and  as  a  carriage  wae  far 
beyond  their  means,  they  put  a  rocking  chair  in 
a  grocer’s  cart,  and  three  of  the  family  standing 
in  the  wagon  to  support  her,  they  made  the  long 
trip  over  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York  in  the 
evening  when  the  streets  would  not  be  so 
crowded.  So  simply  and  quietly  was  all  this 
done,  that  although  it  was  one  of  our  old  caeea, 
Miea  Mayer  knew  nothing  about  it  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  ead  vigil  when  little  could  be 
done  to  help  them.  Tbie  uneelfieh,  devoted  eia 
ter  neither  aeked  nor  expected  sympathy  or 
praise  for  doing  what  seemed  to  her  a  plain  and 
simple  duty.  We  cannot  wonder  that  children 
brought  up  in  such  an  atmoaphere,  love  their 
homes  in  spite  of  the  poverty  and  deprivatione 
which  they  all  share. 

A  matron  of  one  of  the  many  summer  homes 
where  the  children  are  made  hippy  from  the 
moment  they  arrive  until  they  leave,  bountifully 
fed  and  tenderly  cared  for  in  every  way,  in 
speaking  of  their  enjoyment  of  it  all,  and  their 
eager  anticipation  of  the  next  eummer’a  visit, 
added  however  that  the  children  were  always 
ready  to  go  back  at  the  end  of  their  fortnight, 
and  rarely  confeieed  that  they  would  like  to  stay 
lunger.  They  wanted  to  go  home  and  tell  of  all 
their  fun;  and  anyone  who  has  watched  the 
greetings  of  a  returning  party,  and  the  radiant 
little  faces  as  they  recognize  the  mother  or 
father  or  big  brother  or  aiiter  waiting  to  wel¬ 
come  them  home,  baa  felt  with  new  force  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  love  aud  its  power  to  rise 
above  all  circumetancea  and  to  lift  those  who 
have  it  out  of  the  baeeet  surroundings.  It  re 
minds  one  of  the  New  England  mother’s  reply  to 
the  neighbors  who  remarked  upon  the  lack  of 
beauty  in  her  child:  “Yea,  1  know  he  ia  humly, 
but  somehow  I  like  that  humly.’’  What  a  loea 
to  the  world  it  would  be,  and  how  much  bleiaed 
hope  would  be  taken  out  of  it,  if  love  depended 
upon  beanty  of  feature  and  of, form  or  even  upon 
beauty  of  character  1 


THE  WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS  NOT 
SECTARIAN. 

The  Rev.  Levi  Paraone,  D.D.,  so  long  the  able 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mt  Morria, 
recently  gave  an  addreaa,  by  epeoial  invitation, 
before  the  Livingston  County  Preabyterial  Arao- 
ciation,  on  the  Westminater  Standards ;  or  rather, 
on  some  of  the  very  notable  circumatanoes  and 
conditions  which  attended  and  greatly  influenced 
the  preparation  and  final  character  of  thoae  doc  - 
umenta ;  making  it  clear  that  they  were  con  * 
ceived  in  no  sectarian  spirit,  but  with  a  view  to 
expreee  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of 
religion,  as  fairly  dedueible  from  Holy  Scripture. 

Speaking  in  the  church  at  Qioveland,  Dr. 
Paraona  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Standards  were  the  product  of  an  age  of  vigor- 
ouB  thought;  that  the  Reformation  waa  in  the 
full  tide  of  its  influence;  and  that  Luther,  Cal¬ 
vin  and  Knox  had  flouriahed  in  the  preceding 
century.  He  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Another  important  point  with  reference  to 
the  Westminster  aaaembly  ie  that  it  waa  called 
by  the  British  Parliament  So  unaccustomed 
are  we  to  the  commingling  of  church  and  atate 
aa  to  attribute  the  Presbyterian  Standarda  to 
some  Presbyterian  aaeembly.  The  real  fact  ia 
that  the  membera  of  the  Westminater  aesembly 
were  called  together  by  act  of  Parliament— were 
all  through  their  aeaaiona  subject  to  the  direction 
of  Parliament  indeed  they  were  aimply  the 
religious  advisers  of  Parliament  and  their  work 
required  to  be  enacted  by  Parliament  before 
becoming  a  law  of  the  realm. 

The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time 
was  in  great  confuaion  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  eepecially  in  mattera  pertaining  to  church 
government.  It  is  true  the  national  church  had 
made  a  break  under  Henry  VIII.  with  the 
church  of  Rome ;  but  that  on  the  part  of  the 
king  waa  from  politic  rather  than  conecientioua 
motives,  in  order  to  eecure  a  divorce  from  hia 
wife.  The  popish  party  remained  very  strong, 
and  popiah  tendencies  were  the  grief  of  the  good 
people  who  bitterly  deplored  the  unsettled  atate 
of  the  church.  The  calling  of  the  aesembly, 
therefore,  was  the  result  of  a  great  popular 
movement;  which  we  can  readily  infer  from  the 
wording  of  the  ordinance  which  waa  passed  by 
Parliament  for  the  convening  of  thia  angnat 
body,  when  we  read:  “Whereas,  amongat  the 
infinite  bleesinga  of  Almighty  God  upon  thia 
nation,  none  is,  or  can  be,  more  dear  unto  ua 
than  the  purity  of  our  religion ;  and  for  that  aa 
yet  many  things  remain  in  the  liturgy,  diacipline 
and  government  of  the  church  which  do  neces- 
■arily  requires  further  and  more  perfect  reforma¬ 
tion  than  yet  hath  been  attained,  and  whereaa 
it  hath  been  declared  and  reaolved  by  the  Lords 
and  Commona  aeaembled  in  Parliament,  that 
the  present  church  government  by  archbiahops, 
biahopa,  their  chancellors,  commiaaariee,  deans, 
and  ebaptera,  archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  officers,  depending  upon  the  hierarchy,  ie 
evil  and  juatly  offenaive  and  burdeneome  to  the 
kingdom,  a  great  impediment  to  reformation 
and  growth  of  religion,  and  very  prejudicial  to 
the  atate  and  government  of  this  kingdom,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  reaolved  that  the  same 
aball  be  taken  away,  and  that  anch  a  govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  eettled  in  the  church  as  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  God’s  Holy  Word  and  most 
apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
chnrch  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with 'the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  other  reformed  churchea 
abroad,  and  for  the  better  effecting  hereof,  and 
for  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Bogland,  from  all  false  calum- 
niea  and  aaperaiona,  it  ia  thought  fit  and  necea- 
sary  to  call  an  aanmbly  of  learned,  godly  and 
judicious  divines,  to  oonanlt  and  adviaa  of  such 
mattera  and  thinga,  touching  the  premiaea,  aa 
■hall  be  proposed  onto  them  by  both,  or  either, 
of  the  honaea  of  Parliament,  and  to  give  their 
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ftdTice  aod  ooanwl  therain,  to  both  or  either  of 
the  eiid  boueee,  wbeo  end  aa  often  ae  thfy  ehall 
be  thereunto  required.”  From  thie  preamble 
we  not  only  diecover  what  waa  to  be  the  work  of 
the  aiaembly,  but  what  wae  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  calling  for  that  work. 

The  next  point  we  make  ia  that  thie  aeaem- 
bly  in  ita  oompoaition  waa  repreaentative  and 
literal,  both  aa  to  locality  and  aentiment.  By 
examining  the  Hat  of  namea,  we  find  men  coming 
together  from  different  parta  of  the  kingdom, 
and  we  aiao  find  men  of  different  ahadea  of 
opinion  in  mattara  of  church  goTemment.  In 
regard  to  thie  point  we  find  one  writer  claiming 
aa  followa:  "It  may  aerre  to  ahow  the  wiah  of 
the  Parliament  to  act  with  fairneaa  and  impar¬ 
tiality  to  atate  that  they  named  men  of  all 
ahadea  of  opiniona  in  mattara  of  church  goTern- 
maot,  in  order  that  the  whole  aubject  might  be 
fully  diacuaaed.  In  the  original  ordinance  four 
biabopa  were  named,  t>ne  of  whom  actually 
attended  on  the  firat  day,  and  another  excuaed 
hia  abaenca  on  the  ground  of  naceaaary  duty ; 
of  the  otbera  called,  five  became  biabopa  after- 
warda,  and  about  twenty-fire  declined  attending, 
partly  becauae  it  waa  not  a  regular  convocation 
called  by  the  king,  and  partly  becauae  the 
aolemn  League  and  Covenant  wan  exprennly  con 
damned  by  hia  majeaty.”  In  the  lint  of  namea 
amounting  to  151  there  were  ten  lordn,  twenty 
commonera  and  121  divinea.  It  waa  not  a  packed  I 
body,  refl  cting  the  vitwa  of  aome  narrow  nect; 
it  waa  rather,  while  confeanedly  anti-popiab, 
broad,  literal  and  evangelical. 

Again  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
waa  a  deliberative  body.  They  ware  in  no  hurry. 
They  took  time  for  patient  investigation,  nu^ 
aa  waa  befitting  thr  large  nubjecta  which  they 
handled.  They  held  1, 163  aeoaiona  and  aat  for  a 
period  of  five  yeara,  nix  montha  and  twenty-two 
daya.  The  whole  number  of  membera  waa 
divided  into  three  equal  committeea.  They 
ordinarily  met  every  day  of  the  week  but  Satur¬ 
day,  and  were  in  eeonion  from  9  A  M  to  1  or  2 
P.  M.  We  muat  not  think  of  thia  body,  aa 
they  met  in  the  Jeruaalem  chamber,  aa  lintening 
to  brilliant  apeechea;  it  waa  rather  a  group  of 
hard  working  students,  each  vigorously  applying 
himself  to  the  leanon  which  bM  been  aaaigned 
him.  Some  thir^  or  m<m  years  prior  to  this, 
our  present  Elngliah  Bible,  known  an  the  King 
James  version,  waa  translated  by  47  divines, 
who  completed  their  work  in  five  yaera.  That 
too  waa  a  work  of  wonderful  acholarahip  and 
patient  thinking,  which  as  to  its  popularity 
refuses  to  be  supplanted  by  the  recent  veraion. 
Both  thoss  tends  of  scholars  did  their  work 
thoroughlv,  and  happy  indeed  waa  the  work  of 
the  translaton  aa  introductory  to  that  of  the 
Westminster  Msembly. 

Another  point  which  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  is  that  the  aim  of  Parliament  waa  that 
the  wak  of  the  aaaembly  nhould  be  founded 
upon  the  Word  of  Qod.  This  is  quite  apparent 
in  the  preamble  of  the  ordinance  calling  for  the 
aMmbly,  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
directed.  It  was  not  a  call  for  philoaophers  to 
oom pare  their  various  theories,  but  it  waa  a  call 
for  Biblical  students  to  express  what  the  Bible 
teaches.  Among  the  directions  of  Parliament  for 
the  guidance  of  the  aaaembly  we  find  No.  5  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  words:  "Wnat  any  man  under 
takas  to  prove  as  neoeaaary,  he  shall  make  good 
out  of  Scripture.  ”  Parliament  also  required  that 
every  member  before  admiasion  to  sit  and  vote 

should  take  the  following  vow:  "I . do  aeri 

oualy  promise  and  vow' in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  Qod,  that  in  this  assembly,  whereof  I 
am  a  member,  I  will  maintain  nothing  in  point 
of  doctrine  but  what  I  believe  to  be  moet  agree 
able  to  the  Word  of  God;  nor  in  point  of  diacip 
line  but  what  I  eball  conceive  to  conduce  moet 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  gc^  and  peace  of 
hia  church.”  And  it  was  appointed  that  this 
vow  should  be  read  afreeh  every  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  subsequent  requirement  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  assembly  furnish  proof  texts  shows 
how  strong  was  the  determination  that  thin 
superstructure  should  rest  only  upon  a  Biblical 
foundation.  To  all  those  who  decry  creeds  and 
say  the  Bible  is  creed  enoush  for  us.  we  may 
aay  you  cannot  honcw  the  Bible  more  than  it  wan 
honored  by  the  Westminster  assembly ;  all  their 
work  waa  as  nothing,  if  it  did  not  agiee  wito 
the  Bible,  which  was  their  only  standard.  To 
this  one  fact  we  attribute  the  permanence  of 


their  work,  which  like  the  Bible  itself,  stands 
like  a  great  rock  aucceasfuilv  withstanding  all 
the  waves  of  opposition  which  have  dashed 
against  it  Nor  was  thia  work  of  the  assembly 
merely  cold  and  intellectual ;  that  it  waa  warmed 
by  vital  piety  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  ia  evident 
from  the  opening  and  closing  of  each  session 
with  prayer  and  the  observance  of  a  special  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer. 

Among  the  more  important  incidents  in  the 
working  of  the  aaaembly,  was  firat  the  abandon¬ 
ment,  by  direction  of  Parliament,  of  the  39  arti¬ 
cles,  after  ten  weeks  of  discussion.  Another  in¬ 
cident  was  the  adoption  of  "The  Boiemn  League 
and  Covenant,”  which  has  become  so  famous 
in  the  history  of  Scotland  The  signing  of  this 
covenant  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Assembly,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1643 
proved  to  be  a  moet  impressive  ceremony  of 
which  we  have  the  followins  description :  "On 
that  day  accordingly,  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  met  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  one  of  the  aaseevors.  commenced  the 
solemnity  with  prayer.  Mr.  Nye  then  addressed 
the  dignified  and  grave  audience  in  a  speech  of 
an  hours'  duration,  pointing  out  the  scripture 
authority  of  such  covenants,  and  the  advantage 
of  which  they  had  been  productive  to  the  church 
of  Qod  in  all  ages.  Mr.  Henderson  followed  in 
a  speech  considerably  shorter,  but  of  great  dig¬ 
nity  and  power.  Mr.  Nye  then  read  it  from  the 
pulpit,  slowly  and  aloud,  pausing  at  the  close  of 
every  article,  while  the  whole  audience  of  states¬ 
men  and  divines  aroee,  and  with  their  right 
hands  held  up  to  heaven,  worshipped  the  great 
name  of  God  and  gave  their  sacred  pledge. 
Then  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
subscribed  the  covenant,  on  one  roll  of  parch 
ment,  and  the  Assembly  on  another,  and  when 
this  was  done  the  solemn  scene  waa  closed  by 
prayer  and  praise  to  that  omniscient  God,  to 
whom  tbey  had  lifted  up  their  hands  and  made 
their  vows.” 

Another  important  point  to  be  noticed  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Assembly  is  the  prominence 
which  was  given  to  the  matter  of  church  govern 
ment.  In  all  matters  of  Bible  doctrine  there 
was  comparatively  little  disagreement.  The  pro¬ 
longed  controversies  were  on  questions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  relat’on  of  church  and  state.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  this  time  England  had 
no  legalii-d  form  of  church  government 
Ae  to  church  government,  there  were  three 
prominent  parties  in  the  Assembly.  First,  the 
Presbjrterians,  who  were  te  far  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  ;  second,  the  Indepenoents  or  Congregation- 
alists,  who  though  few  in  number,  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  containing  men  of  considerable  talent 
and  learning,  also  of  undoubted  piety  and  f^at 
pertinacity  In  adhering  to  their  own  opinions; 
and  third,  the  Eraatians,  so  called  from  Eraetus 
of  Heidelberg,  who  wrote  on  church  government 
in  1568  His  theory  was  that  the  pastoral  office 
is  only  persuasive— that  baptism,  the  Lord's 
supper  and  all  other  Gospel  ordinances  were  free 
and  open  to  all,  that  the  puniihment  of  all 
offenses  whether  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature, 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  civil  magistrate,  the 
tendency  of  which  theory,  was  the  destruction 
of  church  government  altogether,  making  the 
church  the  mere  creature  of  the  state. 

The  only  other  point,  to  which  the  limits  of 
this  paper  will  permit  ns  to  allude,  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  church  and  our  Americn  governs  ent 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock 
a  little  more  thin  twenty  years  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  thie  coted  Assembly  England  herself 
con'd  not  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  principles 
then  and  there  discussed  thin  did  the  early  ret 
tiers  of  these  colonies,  which  then  formed  a 
moet  hopeful  part  of  the  British  reaim.  Not  a 
few  of  the  early  settlers  had  left  their  homes  in 
the  old  world  berause  of  religious  persecution. 
They  knew  what  it  was  to  fight  bigotry  and  in¬ 
tolerance.  They  knew  how  much  it  coot  to 
break  the  yoke  of  tyran*s.  The  roots  of  our  tree 
of  liberty  can  be  traced  away  back  to  the  bitter 
contests  which  were  waged  on  foreign  shores. 
The  Westminster  Assembly  in  ita  grand  results, 
has  borne  some  of  ita  best  fruit,  in  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  this  nation  to-day  enjoys. 
"Other  men  labored  and  we  have  entered  into 
their  labira  ”  Our  representative  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  eeseatially  Presbyterian,  and  while 
we  would  not  be  boast'ul,  truth  compels  us  to 
give  large  credit  to  the  Presbyterians  for  having 
tecured  it. 

Nor  ia  the  position  which  we,  aa  Presbyterians 
in  thin  country,  hold  in  our  relation  to  other 
denominations  insignificant.  In  the  grand  army, 
by  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  is  taking 
possession  of  this  country,  Presbyterians  conati 
tute  a  very  important  division.  We  are  noted  as 
lovers,  both  of  law  and  liberty,  as  strongly  con¬ 


servative  and  yet  progressive,  aa  lenient  in  n- 
f^ard  to  forms  and  usages  of  worship,  but  strict 
in  adherence  to  the  essential  dootrinec  of  the 
cross. 

The  spirit  of  the  English  Puritans  and  Scotch 
Oovenanters,  while  it  has  loot  somewhat  of  its 
sharpness,  isotill  a  vitalising  power  in  this  land. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  Westminster 
standards,  while  adapted  to  a  former  age,  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  and  should  now  be 
kept  only  as  interesting  relics  of  the  past,  but 
their  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  thin  age  or  gen¬ 
eration.  These  standards  have  always  been 
opposed,  and,  undoubtedly  always  will  be 
rapoa^,  so  long  as  the  Bible  shall  be  opposed. 
Happily  the  number  is  great  who  want  these 
standards  honored,  not  simply  as  ancient  curiosi 
ties  but  aa  the  working  plan  of  a  living,  moving 
and  always  aggressive  church. 


AN  IMMBDIATW  NBKD. 

A  pressing  appeal  comes  from  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  saying  that  "money  ia  urgently  needed 
for  ita  Freeh  Air  Work.”  Their  new  and  eoee- 
modious  buildings  at  "Sea  Breeae,  ”  West  Ooney 
Island,  are  completed,  and  the  Association  can 
now  accommodate  100  convalescent  children  and 
60  mothers  with  babies  for  a  period  of  one  or 
two  weeks.  Four  large  parties  of  excursiaoista 
are  taken  down  each  week  for  a  day  by  the  sea. 
They  hope  that  during  the  season  20,000  diil- 
dren  and  mothers  will  thus  get  a  reviving  breath 
of  sea  air,  but  the  number  depends  entirely  on 
the  amount  of  contributions  received  imme¬ 
diately,  for  in  these  hot  days  the  poor  babies  are 
growing  white  and  wan  and  the  mothers  more 
and  more  anxious.  When  one  dollar  will  give 
six  children  a  happy  and  health  giving  day,  we 
cannot  let  them  suffer.  Contributions  should 
be  sent  to  Warner  Van  Norden,  Tressurer,  106 
Ekist  Twenty  second  street,  and  marked  for  Freek 
Air. 


Paky  Thkiy  Delicate 


people  get  vigorous  and 
increase  in  weight  froni 
the  use  of 


A  Perfect  Food 
Tonic  and  Restorative. 

It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most 
nourishing  elements  of  meat,  prepared 
for  the  nutriment  and  stimulus  of  weak 
systems.  May  be  taken  in  milk,  water, 
tea,  coffee,  etc. 

Ai  drutgixtt'  in  2-*%.,  ji  and  /  It.  tin*. 

PampblMd  mAiM  bj  Farb^nfabriktii  of  RlberfeU 
40  8toii«  S(.,  N«w  York  City,  MUiaithfonu  for  Farba»> 
fabrikoa  Yorm.  Friedr.  Bo/or  A  Oo.,  ESborfwld. 


Quina-Laroche 


I  PoSMMWia  thshl^MStdstrMtlMSW-, 
[  tir«setiT*pioii«rtiMo(P«raTisaBatfc.i 
{  Bndorasd  hr  tha  msdlealtaeoltr  aaths  ( 
S  rasMdr  lor  Pavsr  and  Asm,  Ha- 1 
Url^Poonaas  of  tha  Blood,  Oaw- 1 
anl  Dabilitr  sad  Waatfne  INa-' 
aa  I  laoraaaaa  tha  ApsaMta ' 
Isitansthana  tha  NarTasaadbaaSs  I 
lop  tea  aatira  wataw. 

1  Grand  Rational  Prize  M 

16»600  Francs 

a*  Parli 

Psflst  m  Baa  DiaMl 
8.  POUOBRA  *  CO., 
sAja  B.  WUIIaa  St,  Bow  Task.  \ 


and  Whlskaj 
Oared.  Write 
B.  M.  WooUer.  MJD. 


oUey,  H.X 
Atlanta,  I 


In  time.  Bold  by  dmgslau. 
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TUB  DUDES  BEFORE  S/INTIAGO. 

They  scoffed  when  we  lined  np  with  Teddy, 

They  said  we  were  dudes  and  all  that; 

They  imagined  that  “Cholly”  and  “Fw^dy” 
Wonld  faint  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  I 
Bnt  let  them  look  there  in  the  ditches. 
Blood-stained  by  the  swells  in  the  van, 

And  know  that  a  chap  may  have  riches 
And  still  be  a  man  I 

They  said  that  we'd  wilt  under  fire. 

And  run  if  the  foeman  said  “  Boo  I” 

Bnt  a  fellow  may  have  a  rich  sire 
And  still  be  a  patriot,  too  1 
Look  there  where  we  met  twice  our  number, 
Where  the  life-blood  of  dudes  drenched  the  earth  I 
The  swells  who  lie  in  their  last  slumber 
Prove  what  we  are  worth  ! 

They  laughed  when  they  said  we  were  going. 

They  scoffed  when  we  answered  the  call; 
Welmlgbt  do  at  tennis  or  rowing, 

Bnt  as  warriors  I— O  no -not  at  all  1 
Ah,  let  them  look  there  in  the  dltchee. 
Blood-stained  by  the  dudes  In  the  van, 

And;learn  that  a  chap  may  have  riches 
And  still  be  a  man  1 

-  Cleveland  Leader. 


PORTO  UlCO. 


Colonel  W.  Wintbrop  of  the  United  States 
Anny  writing  in  the  last  "Outlook"  of  Porto 
Rioo,  describes  the  island  as  broken  and  hilly 
with  a  low  mountain  range  traversing  it  from 
Bast  to  West  with  spurs  extending  Northward. 
El  Ynnque  (The  Anvil)  is  the  highest  point  and 
reaches  an  elevation  of  3,700  feet,  being  visible 
aixty  miles  off  at  sea.  He  says: 

"The  country  has  two  marked  features — the 
many  wooded  ravines  descending  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  through  which  course  streams  of  bright 
water  falling  to  the  sea ;  and,  interspersed  with 
these  ravines,  extensive  stretches  of  natural 
meadow-land,  which  serves  as  pasture  to  herds 
of  wild  cattle. 

The  climate  is  a  healthy  one  for  a  tropical 
sitnation.  The  corstant  running  streams,  with 
the  absence  of  stagnant  water,  doubtless  con¬ 
tribute  to  purify  the  atmosphere.  The  island, 
well  aerated  throughout,  in  appreciably  cooler 
and  more  salubrious  than  are  the  larger  Antilles, 
or  than  the  majority  of  the  lesser  Windward 
Islands,  which  have  been  termed  the  graves  of 
foreigners.  The  mountain  valleys,  especially  in 
,  ths  winter— from  November  to  April — when  the 
north  winds  blow  steadily,  enjoy  a  delightful 
climate  which  has  been  likened  to  a  perpetual 
spring 

In  the  summer— the  rainy  season  at  the  north 
of  the  island— a  sea-breeze  blows  from  8  A.  M. 
to4P.M  ,  in  the  absence  of  which  life  would 
hardly  be  tolerable  near  the  coast.  The  rains, 
which  are  frequent  and  plentiful  in  May  and 
June,  come  down  iu  August  and  September 
‘with  the  fury  of  a  deluge.'  Ihe  rainfall  at 
Ban  Juan  has  been  estimated  at  about  seventy 
cubic  inches.  On  the  southern  coast,  however, 
there  is  much  less  rain ;  sometimes  none  at  all 
even  for  ten  or  twelve  months. 

It  is  in  August  and  September  that  the  climate 
at  the  north  is  least  healthful,  especially  for 
foreigners.  Fever,  dyeenteVy,  and  scorbutic 
diarrhoea  are  then  to  be  guarded  against,  and 
a  change  to  the  mountains  is  desirable.  These 
are  alw  the  months  of  the  hurricanes  which 
have  in  some  years  proved  so  destructive  and 
minone  in  their  effects.  'This  dreadful  scourge, 
writes  Colonel  Flinter,  'which  often  visits  the 
West  Indies,  may  be  considered  as  a  great 
drawback  qn  the  planter,  and  in  a  great  deduc- 
ti<m  from  the  value  of  West  Indian  property,’ 

Porto  Rico  is  eminently  an  agricultural  inland. 
It  is  favored  with  a  soil  of  unusual  fertilityt 
consisting  of  a  reddish  (or  whitish)  earth,  made 
up  chiefly  of  a  clay  mixed  with  peroxide  of  iron 
or  marl.  The  abundant  eupplv  of  water  keeps 
the  soil  productive;  even  in  the  southern  dis 
tricts,  where  the  rain  in  less  and  the  ground 
seems  parched,  water  may  be  found  by  digging 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  beneath  the  surmce. 


How  to  h.ve  ihoroiighlv 
sanitaryiurroun  dings  IB  told 
ID  a  pamphlet  by  Kingzett, 
the  emiaent  English  chem> 
1st.  Price  lo  cents.  Every 
'  household  should  contain 
I  this  little  help  to  comfortable 
living.  It  Will  be  sent  free  to 
I  subscribers  of  this  paper. 

THE  SANITAS  CO.  (Ltd.), 

Sja  to  64a  Wert  55th  Street,  New  York  City. 
L>islu(ectHtit  ai»i  Embrocation  Manafactarers. 


“Sanitas” 

Means 

Health. 


The  hills  and  vaSlsya  are  luxuriant  with  verdure ; 
the  mouLtaina  are  green  to  their  topa  and  cul¬ 
tivable  at  any  height.  Good  timMr,  auitable 
for  houeas  or  ehipe,  la  abundant — a  result  owing 
in  a  measure  to  a  wise  previaion  of  the  ^vern- 
ment  early  in  the  century,  when  it  was  formally 
ordered  that  'three  trees  should  be  planted  for 
every  one  cut  down.  ’  Among  the  native  treee 
the  royal  palm  has  been  perhaps  the  moat  ueeful, 
not  only  on  account  of  ita  wood  and  its  fruit, 
but  alao  for  its  leaves,  which  furnish  thatching 
for  the  cabins  of  the  poorer  clasaee.  The 
abogan^ree  has  yielded  valuable  timber  for 
export.  The  plantain  and  the  banana  treea  have 
furnished  food  for  thouaanda.  Among  the 
ehrube,  the  coffee  plant,  grateful  to  sight  and 
smell,  with  its  gloeey  leaves  and  jasmin  scented 
white  bloeeome,  grows  almost  epontaneoualy. 
The  tobacco  plant  yields  s  product  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Cuba  That  useful  grass,  the 
sugar-cane,  ia  cultivated  with  profit,  and  beat  in 
the  hot,  arid  regions  of  the  South,  where  other 
crops  requiring  more  moisture  would  not  flour- 
ieh.  A  considerable  capital,  English  and  Span¬ 
ish,  ia  invested  in  sugar  plantatione,  Ponce  being 
the  centre  of  this  commerce.  A  cotton  remarks 
hie  for  ita  length  of  fibre,  tenacity,  and  white¬ 
ness  is  produced,  and  its  culture  might  with 
advantage  be  largely  extended. 

The  exports  from  Potto  Rioo  have  conaieted 
mostly  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  molaseee,  rum, 
honey,  indigo,  cotton,  mahogany,  cattle,  mules, 
and  hidea.  According  to  the  moat  recent  au¬ 
thority,  ‘iateat  returns’  exhibit  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  exports  as  follows:  Sugar.  54,861  tons; 
coffee,  16,884  tone;  tobacco,  1,807  tons.  The 
sugar  export  has  declined,  having  once  nearly 
doubled  tne  above  quantity. 

The  island  also  produces,  in  leaser  quantities, 
flax,  ginger,  cieaia,  rice,  and  maise,  with  cit¬ 
rons,  lemons  and  oranges,  and  other  fruits, 
which  might  well  be  made  articles  of  commerce. 
Several  banks  of  fine  salt  are  worked  by  the 
Government. 

Colonel  Flinter  congratulates  himself  that,  at 
the  date  of  his  writing,  none .  of  the  precious 
metals  had  been  diecovered  in  Porto  Rico. 
'Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,’  be  eays,  ‘no 
mines  of  gold  or  silver  have  been  exp'ored,  to 
divert  their  attention  from  the  sober  path  of 
industry.’  But  a  late  authority  mentions  that 
gold  has  been  found  both  in  lumps  and  dust  in 
the  beds  of  etreame;  adding  that  iron,  copper, 
lead,  acd  coal  have  also  been  detected.  The 
coal,  however,  used  on  the  inland  cornea  almoat 
exclusively  from  Great  Britain.  Other  main 
items  of  the  British  trade  are  cottons,  wooUna, 
jule  for  coffee  bags,  metala,  and  rice;  and  cod 
tiah  are  supplied  from  the  Britieh  colonies  to  the 
eatimated  value  of  £95,000.  From  the  United 
States  have  heretofore  been  imported  flour, 
grain,  butter,  lard,  furniture,  lumber,  and 
staves  for  sugar  hogsheads  and  rum  puncheons. 

The  population  of  this  densely  peopled  inland 
is  about  800,000.  Evea,  above  quoted,  etates  it, 
under  date  of  1897,  at  813,937.  Aa  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  population,  a  eeriea  of  fortunate 
uiroumntancee,  in  combination  with  a  aagacioua 
government,  haa  contributed  to  impart  to  it  a 
quality  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the 
West  India  lalanda.  In  the  first  place,  this  baa 
always  been  a  purely  agricultural  people.  Then, 
at  an  early  period,  the  crown  lands  of  the  island 
were  divided  up  among  the  natives,  who  thus 
became  a  community  of  small  pioprietora,  to 
which  wae  given  a  •  ew  consistency  acd  stability 
on  their  being  formed  into  a  body  of  disciplined 
militia.  Further,  the  island  has  cot  suffered 
to  the  same  extent  aa  ita  neighbors  from  the 
curse  of  slavery  The  elavta  were  permitted  to 

Eurchaee  their  freedom  on  easy  terms,  and  they 
ave  borne  but  a  email  proportion  to  the  maaa 
of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  1873,  when  slavery 
was  finally  aboliahed,  there  were  but  few  uc 
emanci^t^  persona  left  in  the  province.  Aa  a 
result,  Forto  Rico  is  one  of  the  few  countries  of 
tropical  America  where  the  whites  outnumber 
the  blacks;  acd,  it  may  be  added,  where  the 
males  outnumber  the  females. 

Comparatively  free  from  political  diaorders, 
the  island  bae  profited  by  the  revolutions  which 
have  disturbed  the  adjacent  regions,  especially 
San  Domingo  acd  Venezuela,  in  the  contingents 
of  valuable  settlers  which  she  has  gained  aa 
immigrants  from  these  localities. 

There  baa  thus  been  insured  for  Porto  Rico  a 
peasantry  of  free  laborers— an  ioduatrioua  and 
self  Buataicieg  population.  Even  the  pMi 
white  Xivaro  of  the  mountains  or  the  interior 
ia  no  burden  upon  the  Government,  but  with 
hie  cow  and  horse,  his  acre  of  corn  or  sweet 
potatoes,  his  few  coffee  plants  and  plantain- 
trees,  he  live*,  with  hie  family,  an  independent 
and  happy  existence.  All  the  rural  laboring 
classes,  with  entire  simplicity  of  manners,  unite 
a  frank  cordiality  and  genuine  hospitality  to 
travelers  and  strangers. 


The  only  popular  vice  appears  to  be— here  aa 
in  the  Philippinea— gambling,  especially  in  the 
form  of  cock  fighting. 

In  tbia  connection  it  may  be  noted  tbai  there 
are  no  beaata  of  prey,  no  noxious  birds  or  in- 
secta.  no  veoomoua  anakea  or  reptiles  to  disturb 
the  life  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are,  indeed, 
CO  indigenouB,  reptiles,  no  monkeys,  and  few 
birda.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rats  are  numar- 
oua  and  destructive,  especially  on  the  eugar 
plantationa. ’’ 


Mrs.  ANNA  M.  WILSON. 

Anna  M. ,  beloved  wife  of  Elder  Le  Grand  K. 
Wilaon,  heard  her  Maeter’a  call  and  paaaed 
over  to  the  other  aide  Monday  morning,  July 
18th,  For  over  forty  yeara  ebe  had  been  a  faith¬ 
ful  member  of  the  Preebyterian  Church  of  Cold 
Spring-on  Hudson,  New  York,  of  which  her 
husband  haa  been  an  elder  aince  1867.  During 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  she  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  having  charge  of 
the  infant  department  for  ten  years.  She  waa 
ever  most  efficient  in  all  the  work  of  the  church 
and  endeared  herself  especially  to  the  young. 

Mrs  Wihona’  character  waa  singularly  beau - 
tiful  and  Chriat-like,  her  experience  acd  faith 
were  ae  clear  as  the  morning  without  clouds. 
Many  who  have  been  led  by  her  personal  coun- 
aela  acd  influence  to  desire  a  better  and  higher 
life  cow  rise*  up  and  call  her  bleaeed.  The  homea 
of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  aged  acd  infirm 
were  cheered  and  bleased  by  her  presence  and 
ministration.  Of  her  it  ia  said:  "She  hath 
done  what  ahe  could." 

Delicate  health  interrupted  her  busy  life  much 
of  late  years,  and  for  a^ut  a  year  acd  a  half, 
■be  bad  cot  been  able  to  enjoy  church  privi¬ 
leges.  Great  wae  the  aurpriae  of  the  family 
when,  Sunday  morning,  July  3d,  she  expieaeed 
her  intention  to  attend  the  morning  service.  So 
earnest  was  her  wish,  that  with  her  rally  of 
etreegth,  the  family  acceded  to  her  wish.  The 
text  that  morning  waa  Revelation  third  chapter, 
eighth  verse:  "Behold  I  have  set  before  thee  an 
open  doer,  and  no  man  can  abut  it."  In  look¬ 
ing  back  it  aeema  appropriate  that  this  should 
have  been  the  theme  that  morning.  Her  aged 
father,  now  in  hia  ninetieth  year,  wrote  her 
quite  recently:  "Soon  we  will  take  long  walke 
together,  but  it  will  be  on  the  other  side." 

The  last  days  were  made  happy  and  bright  by 
the  ministrations  of  her  family  and  friends  who 
loved  to  do  for  her.  Great  respect  and  devotion 
wsa  ahoan  her  memory  the  day  she  waa  laid 
■way  in  the  beautiful  ailent  village  on  the  hill. 
The  J.  M.  and  J.  B.  Oorcell  West  Point  Foundry 
closed  and  the  companions  and  fellow  workmen 
of  the  husband  and  son,  who  are  connected 
there,  attended  the  aervices  at  the  house  and 
the  grave.  The  entire  community  feels  ita  own 
loae  acd  aympathisea  with  the  family  in  their 
affliction.  Her  church  will  lovingly  cheriah  her 
memory  and  be  ever  thankful  for  that  life  of 
Cbriatian  faith  and  experience. 

Mre.  Wilaon  waa  born  aixty-two  yeara  ago  at 
Newburgh.  She  wae  married  in  1856  to  Le 
Grand  K.  Wilaon.  Six  children  bleased  their 
union,  of  whom  now  are  living  Thomaa  W. 
Wilaon  of  Jacksonville,  Florida ;  Mrs.  John  W. 
Hardeeburgh  of  Jersey  City,  Brownlee  W.  Wil- 
eon  and  Mias  Anna  M.  Wilaon  of  this  place. 
Besides  the  buaband  and  the  children,  she  leaves 
her  father.  Dr.  Thomaa  Williame,  and  a  aiater, 
Mra.  C.  L.  Mills,  both  reaiding  at  East  Walnut 
Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  funeral  aervicea  were  conducted  by  the 
paetor.  Rev.  Charles  W.  E.  Chapin,  aiaieted  by 
Rev.  Thomaa  O.  Straus,  a  former  pastor,  now 
of  Peekskill,  New  York,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
Wheatley  of  the  Methodiat  Bpiacopal  Church. 

O.  W.  E  O. 

Cold  Sprino,  Nbw  York,  July  28, 1888. 


DBVWUDnaMM  la  a  dubabb. 

WUl  wnd  tr«e  Bookof  parUonUn  bow  to  enro  “DmilkoniMM 
tt  tbo  liquor  HrUI  ”  with  or  without  tho  knowlodgo  of  the 
,  tililriiM 

Dr.  J.  W.  HAoraa,  No.  4ia  Race  St.,  Clneiiinrtl,  O 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  TORE. 

Bbooklth. — A  New  Church  Dedicated. — The 
Germeii  fibaoewr  Church  in  Stockholm  street 
near  St.  NicholM  avenue,  waa  dedicated  on  Sab¬ 
bath  last  There  were  public  exercises  during 
the  day,  beginning  at  10  A. M.,  when  oCBcets  and 
membm  of  the  various  societies  and  Sunday- 
school  of  the  church  and  invited  guests  met  in 
the  basement  of  the  new  bnildi^,  and  formed 
in  a  procession  which  paraded  a  nw  blocks,  and 
returned  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  new  edifice. 
Xliere  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jaeger, 
road  passages  of  Scripture,  when  the  door  waa 
openM  ana  the  procession  marched  in,  all  join- 
iqg  in  a  prooansional  hymn.  Flowers  decorated 
t^  place,  and  a  selected  choir  sang.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  this  service  waa  ue  Rev.  Or. 
George  Seibert  professor  in  the  German  Semin¬ 
ary,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey.  Sermons  were 
pmched  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev.  Louis 
Wolfers,  Rev.  Edward  Fismer  and  Rev.  1.  G. 
Hehr.  In  the  evening  addresses  were  given  by 
the  Rev.  Newell  Woouwy  Wells,  stated  clerk  of 
Brooklyn  Presbytery;  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Fuees, 
and  ex  Representative  Darwin  R.  James.  Mr. 
James  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  make 
this  church  a  success, 

•  Cazxkovia.— Jn/ormofion  TTanfed.— The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Casenovia,  which  is  about 
to  celebrate  its  centennial  would  like  to  learn 
the  address  of  any  of  the  deecendenta  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brown  who  preached  for  them  from 
1813  to  1829  and  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Gillette,  who 
waa  their  pastor  from  1847  to  1849.  Such  in¬ 
formation  would  be  addreaeed  to  the  Rev.  Silas 
E.  Peraons,  Casenovia,  New  York. 

Stbaousk. — The  last  Park  Collwe,  (Missouri) 
Record  notices  the  ordination  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Mason  and  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuee, 
June  30th,  and  says:  "Mr.  Mason  graduated 
here  in  18%  and  took  his  theolotrical  course  at 
Princeton  and  Auburn."  Pastor  Mason  in  very 
highly  esteemed  by  his  new  congregation. 

Chaotadqua.— -Matters  intellectual  and  social 
are  well  under  way  at  this  beginning  place  of 
our  now  very  numerous  Summer  echoola  An  in 
known,  several  denominatims  have  trected  per¬ 
manent  buildings  on  the  grounds  as  headqusr- 
tern,  our  own  included.  Conveniently  located, 
built  of  brick,  well  finished  and  tastefully  fur¬ 
nished,  it  is  a  fitting  representative  of  our  great 
Church.  It  contains  an  assembly  room— crowded 
with  Presbyterians  at  'he  mid  week  prayer-meet 
ing,  a  ^acioua  reading  room,  and  a  parlor  for 
the  ladies.  The  attic,  and  also  a  large  cottage 
in  the  rear,  are  fitted  up  as  dormitoriM  for  the 
free  use  of  our  mienionsriee  and  their  families, 
and  for  Presbyterian  ministers  who  mty  be  at 
Chautauqua.  The  entire  cost  was  112.000,  and 
the  building  is  free  of  debt — thanks  to  the  late 
Colonel  EUIiot  F.  Shepard  of  New  Totk.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  managers,  elected 
by  the  Presbytwian  Association  of  Chautauqua 
— composed  of  all  contributors  to  its  support. 
It  is  kept  in  excellent  ewder,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  K.  T.  Brown  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Miss  J. 
£.  Wright  of  Allegheny.  Lest  year  the  number 
of  visitors  registered  waa  more  than  seventeen 
hundred,  coming  from  all  parts.  And  the  en 
rollment  in  the  several  schools  last  year  showed 
the  Presbyterian  element  as  slightly  in  advance 
of  all  other  denominations  there  represented. 

IjOwvilx.x.— The  seventy-sixth  annivereary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  occurred  on  Thursday, 
July  14th,  and  waa  obaerved  by  a  reminiecence 
prayer-meeting,  while  on  the  following  Sabbath 
the  pa^r  preached  on  "The  Advanti^es  of  an 
Omnixed  Church,"  a  newly  elected  elder  was 
(wdained  and  another  re  installed,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  a  large  open  air  meeting  was  held  on 
the  site  of  the  historic  Stow's  Square  Church, 
three  miies  north.  A  few  words  concerning  the 
latter.  The  Stow*a  Souare  Congregational 
Church  was  organised  in  1«)3,  by  Rev.  Ira  Hart, 
mitsionary  from  Connecticut;  it  began  with  sev¬ 
enteen  members.  "Father"  Nash,  immortal¬ 
ised  in  Finney's  Memoirs,  at  whose  hitherto 
unmarked  grave,  near  by.  the  Presbytery  of 
Utica  is  about  to  erect  a  monument,  was  pastor 
from  1816  to  1822;  during  his  pastorate,  in  1818, 
the  church  became  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terv  of  St  Lawrence  on  the  "plan  of  union, " 
and  of  that  Presbytery  "Father"  Nash  waa 
twice  Moders'or;  it  was  also  during  his  pastor 
ate  that  the  church  waa  built  in  1819.  Forty 
five  years  later,  great  changes  having  come  over 
the  community  and  aervices  having  ceased,  the 
church  was  taken  down ;  and  now  where  once 
waa  a  church  of  160  members,  with  a  1  ne  of 
strong  pastors,  enjoyiiw  repeated  revivals,  and 
supporting  three  Sunday  schoole,  only  the  old 


stone  door  step  remains  in  the  midst  of  a  hay 
field.  The  Stow’s  Square  Church  gradually 
merged  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Low- 
v.lle,  which  used  to  be  called  the  Second  Pres 
byteriao  Church ;  while  tbe  former  tea  become 
extinct,  the  latter  has  attained  to  a  membership 
of  250.  All  business  interests  became  trans 
frrred  to  Lowville  as  weli  as  the  church.  The 
old  school  alone  remains  at  Stow’s  Square,  and 
that  with  a  winter  attendance  of  only  fifteen 
against  that  of  seventy-five  in  days  of  old.  show 
ing  how  the  rural  population  has  declined  at 
the  same  time  that  the  village  population  has 
advanced.  The  Lowville  Church  at  its  last  com 
munion  added  ten  new  membeis  by  confession. 
This  church  is  just  cow  greatly  afflicted  in  the 
death  of  Elder  W.  W.  Roberts,  a  most  exemplary 
man,  and  that  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Chambeis,  a  former 
elder,  and  for  forty  years  tte  highly  gifted 
organist,  a  man  of  rare  social  and  intellectual 
qualities,  and  greatly  esteemed. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Prksbttebt  of  Nxwton  — Licentiate  Mr.  John 
Q.  Addy  waa  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Goepel 
ministry  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Yellow 
Frame  Church  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jerssy, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Newton  on  the  19th  inst. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Kelly,  tbe  Mcderstor  of  tbe  Presby 
tery,  presided,  proposed  the  constitutional  <mes 
tiocs,  and  offered  the  prayer  of  ordination ;  Rev. 
Newell  Woolsey  Welle  of  Brooklyn  preached  the 
sermon  ;  Rev.  Taber  Knox  of  Warwick  delivered 
the  charge  to  tbe  pastor ;  and  Rev.  E.  Clarke 
Cline,  the  charge  to  tbe  people.  Rev.  E.  A. 
McLaury  also  assisted  in  the  servicea  The  out¬ 
look  of  this  church  is  very  promising. 

E.  C.  Clink,  S.  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thx  Peqoea  Valley. — In  "The  Holloed 
Reminder,"  the  monthly  of  the  Hollond  Memo 
rial  Church,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  H.  P.  Ford 
makes  an  interesting  reference  to  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Presbyterian  Churches — tbe  Rev.  Cleve¬ 
land  Frame  pastor:  "The  parsonage  is  in  tbe 
heart  of  the  Pequea  Valley,  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  The  valley 
stretches  for  twenty  miles  between  the  O.toraro 
bills  and  the  Welsh  mountains.  Villages,  ham¬ 
lets  and  farms  dot  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  and  form  a  panorama  of  surpassing 
lovelinees.  Tbe  hav  crops,  which  aie  now  being 
gathered  in,  are  fiiiing  the  air  with  fragrance; 
and  the  rich  fields  of  wheat  are  crowning  hill¬ 
side  and  valley  with  a  golden  glory  that  is  aim 
ply  indescribable.  The  Pequea  Church,  over 
which  Mr.  Frame  is  the  pastor,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
America.  It  was  organised  in  1724.  Just  when 
the  present  venerable  structure  was  built  is  not 
known.  Records  exist  showing  that  it  was 
repaired  in  1777.  Here  labored  for  forty  two 
years  tbe  celebrated  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  who 
died  in  1793.  He  established  a  theological  school 
near  the  church,  from  which  went  forth  many  of 
our  early  ministers,  one  of  the  moat  famous 
being  John  McMillan.  D.D.,  tbe  founder  of 
Jefferson  College,  and  also  a  tMcher  of  theology 
in  tbe  old  log  cabin  school  of  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania.  From  the  schools  of 
Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  McMillan  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  had  its  inception.  Dr.  Smith 
waa  tbe  second  Moderator  of  our  General  Assem 
bly,  an  honor  which  waa  also  conferrei  upon 
two  of  his  sons,  one  of  wbom,  Samuel  Stanh'ipe 
Smith,  founded  Hampdec -Sidney  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  in  1791  b  came  the  Presidest  of 
ftinceton  College,  proving  bimaeif  a  wi  rtby  suc- 
ceas-'r  of  Dr.  John  Witnerepoon,  wboce  daugh¬ 
ter  he  had  married." 

Philadelphia. — Tbe  Journal  prints  tbe  por¬ 
trait  of  Dr.  Francis  A.  Hortr  n  of  the  Temple 
Presbyterian  Church  on  its  front  page,  and 
elsewhere  gives  a  striking  sermon  by  him,  en 
titled  :  "Tbe  Mission  of  tbe  Christ-sent  Sword. " 
— Matt.  X.  .34.  The  preacher  traces  tbe  truth  of 
his  text  in  all  tbe'  Cnrlstian  centurUs,  and  con¬ 
cludes  thu<  eloquently;  "And  now,  with  the 
union  of  States  more  perfect  than  ever,  tbe  spirit 
of  our  people  more  elevated  than  ever,  our  re 
sources  more  abundant  than  ever,  our  opulence 
in  brave  and  expert  men  vaster  than  ever,  our 
faith  in  God  and  in  our  own  destiny  as  a  nation 
deeper  and  more  inspiring  than  ever,  we  take  a 
new  and  advanced  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  for  ihe  Master.  He  has  'ed  us  into 
this  war.  We  are  where  we  did  not  figure  to 
be ;  we  have  become  over  n  ght  what  we  should 
not  have  voted  to  be ;  God  has  put  us  where  He 
wants  uv,  ard  we  cannot  get  away.  We  dare  not 
look  to  the  West  and  sunset.  We  must  look  to 
the  East  and  aunriae.  God  has  been  many  years 
geUing  us  ready  for  some  great  service  lor  Him. 
And  shall  we  falter?  No,  by  tte  memory  of 
our  noble  history,  no ;  no,  by  tbe  blood  of  our 
heroee  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Santiago,  no;  no. 


by  the  tears  and  groans  of  bleeding  Armswia, 
no;  no,  by  the  down  trodden  race  whose  cries 
come  up  before  the  God  who  will  deliver,  we; 
no,  above  all  by  tbe  bloody  sweat,  by  the  pains 
of  hell,  of  the  crucified  and  foraakM  Son  of 
God,  no;  a  thousand  voices  answer,  Na  To 
Him  who  puts  the  sword  into  our  hand  we 
bend  the  knee,  we  lift  His  own  weapon  hi^ 
and  swear 

Only  Thon  our  leader  be. 

And  we  atlU  will  follow  Thee. 

Hokkmdacqua. — The  New  Era  of  July  231 
says:  "A  large  audience  crowded  the  rteshy- 
terian  Church  Sunday  evening  to  listen  to  ons 
of  tbe  moat  eloquent  and  interesting  — — ww 
ever  delivered  by  a  minister  in  thu  saetion. 
The  theme  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  J.  A.  Little,  vnw 
the  Hawaii  Question.  The  pastor  dealt  vritk 
the  commercial,  geographical  and  religions  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Islands.  ’  ’ 

MINNESOTA. 

Spiobb.— Mr.  Cheater  Birch  held  two  ia- 
preesive  services  here  last  Sabbath.  Those  who 
beard  the  solemn  tones  of  his  golden  oomet  as 
he  bugled  "cburchcall,"  will  not  soon  forget  it. 
The  church  was  soon  filled  and  as  Mr.  BirA 
told  the  old  story  in  sermon  and  song,  all  felt 
that  it  was  glorious  to  be  a  believer  in  a  religiow 
so  full  of  song.  We  expect  to  have  Brother 
Birch  with  ue  about  one  month, 

A  PBEBBTratlAJI. 

IOWA. 

Davsnpobt  —A  Comer  atone  Laid.  — Tbs  eor- 
ner  stone  of  the  proposed  new  edifice  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  waa  laid  at  9  o’cloefc 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  30th.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance,  and  tbe  parts  were  well  carried  out  in  all 
respects,  tbe  pastor.  Dr.  John  B.  Donaldaon, 
directing,  and  at  the  proper  time  lading  the 
corner  stone.  Several  of  the  neighboring  min¬ 
isters  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  the  principal 
address  was  however  given  by  ue  Rev.  Boh^ 
F.  Sample,  LL  D.,  of  Westminster  Chnrch,  New 
York  City,  who  was  paying  a  visit  to  his  dangh- 
ter,  Mrs.  Donaldson.  Tbe  address  is  spolnB  of 
in  high  terms  and  is  printed  in  full  by  the  Daily 
Leader  of  Davenport.  Tbe  new  church  ptomiaea 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  this  fine  Iowa 
city. 

NEBRASKA. 

Bboken  Bow. — The  Rev.  George  Bailey  el 
Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  tbe  Westminster  Church  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  At  a  congregational  meeting, 
held  on  the  evening  of  July  18th,  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  people,  amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and 
without  a  diaeenting  voice,  extended  Umir 
For  two  Sabbaths,  their  pulpit  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  on  a  vaeatiow 
trip  to  the  Rockies.  They  immediately  renw- 
niM  their  opportunity,  with  the  above  reanll. 
Tbe  Session  has  been  burdened  with  spplioatioaa 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  inciudt^  eo- 
Preebyteis  of  Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  call  is  ne- 
cepted,  as  it  is  understood  it  will  be,  the  Weah- 
minster  people  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  thaix 
succese  In  tbe  Kearney  Presbytery,  when  Mi^ 
Bailey  was  erdained  s  x  years  ago,  no  man  has 
won  more  unbounded  confidence  and  reepect, 
The  Broken  Bow  Church  will,  it  is  hof^  soon 
find  a  man  to  take  up  the  work  to  be  laid  down 
by  the  retiring  pastor.  The  new  field  will  bs 
occupied  by  the  pastor  elect,  it  is  undentood, 
about  October  first. 

IDAHO. 

Nez  Pkbce.— This  church  has  enjoyed  a  year 
of  efficiency  under  Riv.  J.  A.  Hedges  who,  how¬ 
ever,  recently  left  tbe  field,  with  its  new  church 
completed,  tj  take  charge  cf  the  Kendrick  and 
Julietta  enterprises.  The  services  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Rodgers,  a  graduate  of  tbe  Western  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  have  been  secured  for  Nes  Peroe. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Richmond. — The  new  buildings  for  tbe  Umo- 
logical  Seminary  are  being  rapidly  pushed  to 
completion.  The  Library  building  is  described 
aa  quite  perfect  for  its  uses,  and  the  Profesaora* 
houses  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  September 
let.  We  also  notice  that  four  convenient  resi¬ 
dences  occupied  by  these  Professors  at  Hampden- 
Sidney,  Virginia,  ara  for  rent.  The  College  yet 
remains  at  Hampden  Sidney.  The  Rev.  Cl  O. 
Herrman  has  tuem  in  charge. 
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Dr.  Moaee  D.  Hoge,  as  many  here  at  the  North 
will  be  aorry  to  learn,  has  not  been  so  well  as 
usual  daring  recent  summer  weeka.  At  last  ac¬ 
counts  he  had  been  confined  to  his  room  for 
sereral  weeks,  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Va:  In  bis  sick  chambers  sre  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Qilliam  and  Mias  Bessie  Hoge,  and 
his  nephew  Professor  Addison  Hogue,  of  Lex¬ 
ington. 

Doimo  Qood  Skbyios. — The  Central  (Rich¬ 
mond)  Presbyterian  says:  "Dr.  William  E. 
Boggs,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  evangelistic  work  in 
the  army.  He  asks  no  salary  and  works  under 
Mpointment  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
pays  his  expenses.  He  began  his  work  July  3d 
at  Obickamauga,  where  on  an  exceedingly  hot 
day  in  dust  almost  unendurable,  be  pressed  to 
attentive  audiences  from  the  50,0U0  men  in  that 
camp  comicg  from  a  doxen  States.  The  ripe 
experience  which  Dr.  Boggs  gained  as  Chaplain 
in  Lee’s  immortal  army  fits  him  well  for  the, 
service  he  is  tendering  now." 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fbamoiboo  — Our  churches  have  been 
mindful  of  the  temporary  presence  of  soldiers, 
and  have  sought  their  got^  in  various  ways. 

Tbs  Prbsbvtebt  of  Stockton  installed  Rev. 
J.  W.  Lundy  over  the  First  Church  of  Stockton, 
on  the  evening  of  June  26tb.  Tneir  stated  sup 
ply  since  last  Fall,  the  entire  proceedings  were 
most  happy  and  hearty.  Dr.  J.  S.  McDonald  of 
Oaklana  preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  H.  B. 
McBride  charged  the  pastor. 

Redlands. — A  new  church  to  cost  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  has  been  determined  on  by  the 
people  of  the  First  Piesb^terian  Cbuich.  Its 
erection  is  not  expected  to  ojcupy  over  three  or 
four  moathi. 

Gilbot. — The  Occident  says  that  the  Rev. 
John  B  Stuchell,  raster  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Gilroy,  California,  has  received  and 
acc^ted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Washington  City,  D,  C.,  as  assistant  of  Rev. 
Dr  Talmage.  The  Gilroy  prople  greatly  lament 
his  departure  and  speak  of  bis  ability  and  devo 
tion  in  the  highest  terms. 

NEW  HEBRIDES  MISSION. 

(1848-98.) 

JUBILEE  SERVICES 

In  the  church.  Anelcanhat,  Aneltynm,  Sahhath, 
April  17, 1898,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME. 

(The  Rev.  J.  Milne  will  preside.) 
Praise-Psalm  24  verses  7  10,  Tnne:  St.  Georges,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Proper 

Scripture  Rtadtjw 

Prawe— Hymn  708  tSonn  and  Solos)  verses  1,  2,  6. 
.dddrem— The  Early  Pioneers  of  the  Mission.  Rev.  Dr. 
Annand. 

Collection  on  behalf  of  the  Training  Institute,  Tangoa 
.Addrem— The  Fathers  of  the  Mission.  Rev.  W.  Watt. 
Proiee— Hymn  705. 

.Address— Tbs  Martyrs  of  the  Mission.  Rev.  Dr,  Mac¬ 
Donald.  WajASS-’A 

Praise— Psalm  724,  2nd  version.  Tune  ;  Old  124th. 
.Address— Expansion  of  the  Mlaslon.  Rev.  T.  W.  Leggatt. 
Address— ProepeoiB  of  the  Mission,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Mlnslooanee  and  Churches.  Rev.  J.  Gillan. 
Praise- H  mn. 

BBHBDIOTION. 

The  Committraaimointed,  Minute?,  to  prepare 
a  Minute  based  on  Reports  of  Btations,  submit 
ted  the  following,  which  the  Synod,  thanking 
the  Committee  received  and  adopted  as  Synod’s 
Minute  on  the  eubject.  — 

It  ia  with  feeliDge  of  deep  thankfulness  to  God 
for  His  blessing  upon  the  labors  of  ue.  His  eer- 
vante  io  this  Mioeion,  that  we  once  more  record 
a  year  of  progress  almost  all  along  the  line.  The 
repnrta  are  amongst  the  most  encouraging  that 
have  ever  been  bended  in,  and  not  only  ie  work 
progreoaing  at  old  atatioos  and  new,  but  Santo 
and*  Malekula  in  particular  and  even  "dark 
Tanna  ’’  are  crying  out  for  more  teachers  not 
figuratively  or  by  their  wretched  condition  alone, 
but  by  the  lips  of  many  who  come  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  bsseaebing  him  to  come  over  and  help 
them. 

True,  the  reports  from  some  stations  are  not  so 
bright  as  perhaps  they  have  been  in  other  years, 
and  diaappointments  and  distresses  have  not 
been  wanting.  The  Angel  of  Dea’h  has  been 
In  our  midst  since  last  Synod,  and  one  who  was 
with  us  last  year  oo  the  way  to  the  Colonies  for 
her  health  haa  now  been  called  home. 

Among  the  natives,  too,  there  have  been  not 
a  few  deaths,  notably  that  of  Kamuitea,  the 
chief  and  elder  on  Anwa,  and  that  of  Antes, 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Gospel  on  Malomen,  whrae 
placea  it  will  be  hard  to  fill;  while  at  oome 
■tatiuns  auch  aa  Wintua  and  Wupir,  the  death 
rate  has  been  exceptionally  high,  and  on 
Aneityum  the  natives  were  "paralysed"  with 
the  prevalence  of  eicknees  and  death. 

Loot  year  there  came  a  bright  and  moat  hope 


ful  repo  t  from  Ambrym,  and  it  ia  with  feelings 
of  Keep  regret  and  of  sympathy  with  Dr,  and 
Mrs.  Lsrnb,  that  Synod  haa  heard  of  the  necee- 
sit)  there  la  for  Dr.  Lamb's  retiring  for  a  time, 
at  lexet,  from  active  work  in  the  Islands  on 
account  of  the  state  of  hie  health;  and  Synod 
would  express  the  hope  that  by  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  Uod  be  may  be  restored  to  health  and 
enabled  to  resume  et  some  future  date  the  work 
that  had  begun  to  advance  so  proeperously  under 
him,  and  la  bo  near  hie  heart  Synod  waa  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn  thst  during  Dr.  Lamb’a  absence  in 
the  Colonise.  Mr.  Mansfield  has  ably  carried  on 
the  work  at  Dip  Point 

So  much  for  the  dark  part  of  the  picture,  the 
rest  is  bright.  To  begin  at  the  South,  the  eigne 
of  coming  dawn  op  Tanna  that  were  referred 
to  in  last  year’s  Minute,  have  proved  to  be  no 
falee  ones.  At  the  young  atation  of  Lenuker 
there  is  a  large  olaae  of  candidates  for  baptism, 
DO  less  than  100,  and  at  Weaaist  a  church  hae 
at  last  been  formed,  eight  mensbers  beipg  bap 
tized  last  October,  while  at  Kwame  and  Port 
Resolution  there  are  signs  of  quickening,  with 
the  early  raoepect  of  the  formation  of  a  Cate 
ebumen’s  Claea  at  the  Port. 

Aa  in  former  years,  the  work  on  Nyuna,  and 
adjacent  islands  under  Mr,  Milne  is  particularly 
encouraging.  The  people  are  no*  all  professedly 
Christian,  there  being  over  800  church  luembere 
who  support  their  own  teachers;  while  over  forty 
couples  have  gone  out  as  teachers  under  other 
mieeionariee,  aod  twent])  one  etudeota  are  in 
couree  of  training  at  the  Tangoan  Institute. 
Seventy  six  new  members  were  admitted  to  the 
church  this  year. 

Epi  couticuea  to  advance,  a  apecial  feature 
being  the  remarkable  demand  for  bsoks  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  fact  that  at  Nikanna,  800  copies 
of  a  new  hymn  book  were  purchased  within 
eight  days,  so  tbar  by  the  return  mail  the  mis¬ 
sionary  was  enabled  to  defray  the  coat  of  the 
book  almost  ia  full.  A  new  primer,  too,  is 
almost  Bold  out  and  the  uewly  tranelated  Gospel 
of  John  has  likewiae  bad  a  good  sale.  Fifteen 
new  members  were  admitted  to  the  church  by 
Mr.  Smaill,  aod  the  camidates  for  baptiem 
number  54,  The  groae  attendance  at  Sabbath 
services  amounte  to  1,600. 

Malekula  ia  at  a  most  iots'estiug  aod  hopeful 
stage,  more  especially  at  Wripir,  where  the  long 
dark  night  of  toil  eeema  to  be  over  aod  morning 
fairly  advancad.  The  Catechu oaen’a  Claes  has 
an  attendance  of  thirty,  over  300  attend  services 
regularly  and  some  fifty  have  moved  to  the  mia- 
sioD  station  where  they  live  in  primitive  Cbrie- 
tien  faabion,  having  "all  thin^  in  common." 
The  natives  of  the  Maakelyne  Islands  off  the 
fouth  end  of  Maleale  are  inteoaely  eager  for  a 
miaaiooary,  and  Synod  rejoices  at  the  prospect 
of  a  station  being  opeoed  there  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months.  Amongst  the  bush  tribes  of  the 


island  there  ia  a  constantly  expressed  detire  that 
the  miaaionariea  settle  teachers  with  a  view  of 
putting  a  atop  to  inter-tribal  wars. 

The  work  oo  Male  ia  extending,  a  new  elation 
having  been  opened  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
island,  and  for  the  first  time  two  Mala  teachers 
have  been  erttled  at  out  stations. 

On  the  large  island  of  Sants  the  three  new 
missionariee  give  in  favorable  reports,  while  a 
large  number  of  the  people  about  Cape  Cumber 
land  have  begun  to  attend  services  end  at 
Nogugu,  200  have  broken  caste  and  now  form  a 
distinctively  Christian  party  which  exercises 
great  moral  power  in  the  district 
The  Obriatian  liberality  of  the  natives  i* 
many  atationa  ahould  be  noticed : 

BV  CASH  AMOUNT  OF,  OB  PROCBIDS  TBOM 

BALE  or  ARROWROOT. 


Nniina 

£93  76 

5  £76  17  7 

(  30  0  0  (not  to  hand) 

3,624  lbs. 

Evskor  (Kfate),  76  4  9)4 

4,000  Iba. 

Erromanira 

46  OU 

Nikaura  (Ep) 

18  8  0 

27  7  0  (leas  expenaea) 

Aneityum 

47  0  0 

18  13  0 

Futuna 

Aulua 

212  3)4 

23  0  0 

900  Ibe. 

PunRkumm 

1  80 

16  0  0 

auuiim. 

Nosuiru 

Halo 

8  80 

367  Ibe. 

£386  3  7 

£190  17  7 

9.081  Ibe. 

It  ie  likewise  worthy  of  note  that  at  File,  an 
English  service  ie  r^ularly  conducted  for  the 
beoefit  of  white  settlers. 


The  Training  Institution,  under  the  capable 
management  of  the  Principal  and  hia  staff,  ie  in 
a  fiouriahing.  condition  in  every  wav  eave  one, 
vis.,  the  important  department  of  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Synod  deplores  the  large 
debit  belance  of  j£108,  and  would  take  this  fur 
ther  opportunity  of  laying  before  its  frirnda  the 
claims  of  such  an  important  branch  of  the  work 
of  this  Mieaion. 

In  bringing  this  Minute  to  a  clove.  Synod 
cannot  but  recall  the  fact  that  this  year  marks 
the  Jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  this  Mieaion. 
Fifty  years  ego  the  elation  of  Anelgauho  was 
opened,  and  the  firs'  permanent  settlement 
effected  by  the  Rev.  John  Geddie.  Not  one 
ialand  in  the  group  but  was  aunk  in  heaiheoiaui. 
To  day  there  are  in  the  group  no  leas  than 
twenty  -  four  miraioDariee,  five  asaiatanta,  a 
train^  nurse,  about  300  native  teachers,  and 
about  2,800  communicants,  while  a  Training 
Inatitute  for  teachers  end  a  hospital  are  eatab- 
liebed  and  doing  excellent  work. 

The  encouraging  atate  of  things  revealed  in 
these  facte  call  for  the  expreve  on  of  our  earnest 
thanks  to  God,  end  entitles  all  to  hope  that 
during  the  coming  dlty  )eara  even  mute  p:  gieis 
will  Ira  made  than  in  the  past. 

Extracted  from  the  records  of  the  Synod  *  y 
me,  W.  Watt,  C  erk. 
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